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ART. 1-INDEPENDENCE OF CUBA. 


{Tue subject of Cuba has certainly interest enough to warrant us in inserting the 
views of intelligent contributors, whether in every respect we agree with them or, not. 
We are always disposed to have every important subject fairly discussed. )]—Eb. 


In our former article, published in the 
January number of the Review, we ex- 
pressed the opinion that the best position 
which Cuba could occupy, would be 
that of an independent government, free 
from the control either direct or indirect 
of any other power. At the time that 
article was written, the correspondence 
between our government and other go- 
vernments concerning Cuba, had not 
been published, and the discussion in 
the Senate of the United States, relative 
to Cuban affairs, had not taken place. 
We have, however, seen nothing, either 
in the diplomatic correspondence or in 
the Congressional debates, to cause us 
to change our views as expressed in 
that article, but, on the contfary, much 
to confirm and strengthen them. There 
seems to be no difference of opinion as 
to the propriety of the course pursued 
by our government in rejecting the pro- 
posals made by the governments of 
Great Britain and France, for a triparte 
convention in reference to Cuba. This 
act of our government, doubtless, meets 
with the hearty approbation ofthe whole 
people of the United States. The pro- 
position of these two governments was 
not merely that neither Great Britain 
France, nor the United States, should 
either now, or at any future time, obtain 
possession of Cuba; but it went further, 
and required those governments to “ bind 
themselves to discountenance all such 
attempts to that effect, on the part of 
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any power or individual whatever.”— 
By the provisions of that treaty, had it 
been agreed upon, the United States 
would have been under the necessity, in 
connection with the other two govern- 
ments, of resisting any attempt on the 
part of the people of Cuba themselves 
to render their island independent of the 
crown of Spain; such, in our opinion, 
is the proper construction of the pro 
treaty, and such would, beyond all ques- 
tion, those two governments have placed 
upon it. Even if our government had 
no desire to come into possession of Cu 
either now or hereafter, still, we coul 
not, without being false to our principles 
and duties, permit any other govern- 
ment to interfere in a contest between 
the people of Cuba and the Spanish go- 
vernment ; much less could we ourselves 
become a party to any such interference 
with a view to continue the dominion of 
Spain over Cuba. 

Independently of the fact that it may, 
at some future time, under a differen 
set of circumstances from those now ex- 
isting, become necessary for the United 
States, as a measure of safety, to acquire 
Cuba, the objectionable feature we have 
just alluded to would have been suffi- 
cient to cause our government to refuse 
to enter into any such treaty as the one 
proposed. Whether we shall acquire 
Cuba or not; or, if we do, at what ti 
and upon what terms, are questions 
solely between Spain, Cuba, and the 
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United States, and in which we cannot 
recognize the right of any other govern- 
ments to interfere. However they ma 
view it, it seems to us too clear to admit 
of discussion, that both Great Britain 
and France would be benefited by the 
annexation of Cuba to the United States. 
The commercial advantages which they 
would enjoy with Cuba, would then be 
much greater than they are at this time. 
The development of the resources of 
Cuba and the increased productions 
consequent upon its annexation to this 
country, would greatly benefit all the 
commercial nations of the earth, and 
scarcely any more than Great Britain 
and France. The burdens which are 
now placed upon Cuban industry are a 
serious detriment to the whole commer- 
cial world, and the removal of these bur- 
dens, which would be the sure result of the 
annexation of that island to the United 
States, would operate as a blessing to all 
nations. For these reasons we cannot 
see why either Great Britain or France 
should oppose the purchase of Cuba by 
the United States. But in determining 
whether it would be good policy in our 
government to acquire Cuba, there are 
other things to be considered besides the 
effect of that measure upon England 
and France. We are to consider whe- 
ther we would ourselves be henefited, 
and whether such an acquisition can be 
honorably and safely made. We think 
we are warranted in saying, that the 
almost entire public sentiment of the 
United States is against any other than 
a fair and honorable acquisition of Cuba, 
no matter how desirable that acquisition 
may be. Such are the views which the 
debates in Congress and the diplomatic 
correspondence of our government show 
to be the prevailing public sentiment 
of the country. Hostile expeditions 
against the Island of Cuba, made witha 
view of wresting it fromjthe crown of 
Spain, do not meet with the sanction 
either of the government or people of 
the United States. 

Many of our statesmen anxiously de- 
sire Cuba, and are willing, as they them- 
selves say, to give an extravagant price 
for it; but there are none of any charac- 
ter who wisli to violate our treaty stipu- 
lations, and to obtain it by unfair, clan- 
destine, and violent means. There is 
but little doubt that the present govern- 
mentof Cuba is one of the worst and 
most oppressive in existence; yet, if the 
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people of Cuba are contented with it, or 
are unwilling to mdke an aitempi to 
throw it off, it is not our business, if 
they do not wish freedom, to interfere in 
the regulations of other governments, 
under the pretext of giving liberty tothe 
oppressed. If we may judge from the 
history of the past expeditions, we have 
every reason to believe the people of 
Cuba have very little sympathy with 
those who go + for the purpose of 
enabling them to throw off the dominion 
of Spain. If they are not contented 
with their burdens, they at least seem 
not to have enérgy and spirit enough to 
cause them to make an attempt to get 
clear of them. How long this state of 
things will continue, we cannot say. 
Unless, however, the Spanish govern- 
ment shall greatly change its euliey in 
reference to Cuba, we cannot believe 
she will long continue to hold dominion 
over that island. Will she do this? 
That is the question. But even if she 
should change her policy, will she not 
sooner or later find it to be her interest 
to abandon her American colonies, on 
account of its being more expensive 
than profitable to retain them? Would 
if not be more advantageous to her, even 
now, to establish the independence of 
Cuba, than to hold it as a colony? Great 
Britain, it is universaliy admitted, has 
been more benefited by the United 
States as an independent government, 
than she would have been by continu- 
ing them as colonies. We believe the 
time is rapidly approaching when all 
the European governments will find it to 
be their true policy, to abandon all their 
colonial possessions on this continent, 
and to permit them to become independ- 
ent. We are satisfied that Great Britain 
would be greatly benefited by permit- 
ing Canada to dissolve her political con- 
nection with the British government, 
and to become an independent nation. 
There may be, and perhaps are, reasons 
for the establishment of colonies by 
Great Britain and other European na- 
tions, but. when these colonies are firmly 
established, and become able to maintain 
a separate and independent existence, 
then the mother country, no less than the 
colonies, will be benefited by recogniz- 
ing and securing that independence. 
One of the main objects of coloniza- 
tion is the extension of commerce, for, 
by the establishment of _— colonies, 
the mother country not only finds an 
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outlet for a portion of its surplus popu- 
lation, but also enlarges its commerce 
and extends its trade. But when, in the 
course of time, it is ascertained that 
these objects will be better accomplish- 
ed by recognizing the independence of 
the colonies, and permitting them to 
establish a government of their own, 
then any wise government will pursue 
this course. After the colonies become 
independent nations, they will naturally, 
on account of their sympathies with the 
mother country, be more apt to trade 
with her than with any other nation ; 
if she has pursued a wise, liberal, and 
just course towards them. This is owing 
to the fact, that, though they be different 
governments, they are similar to each 
other in tastes, feelings, laws, institutions, 
and race, and, although two nations, they 
will be in many respects one people. 
We, therefore, believe that many of the 
European governments will eventually 
give up most, if not all, of their colonial 
possessions, finding the expenses of 
maintaining them greater than the profits 
derived from them as colonies. Such, 
we think, is even now the position of 
Spain in reference to Cuba. The ex- 
pense of the large naval and militar 
establishments, which Spain finds it 
necessary to keep in Cuba, together with 
the other expenses incident to the go- 
vernment of the island, are now, per- 
haps, almost as great as the revenues 
derived from the island. Were Cuba 
independent, all this heavy expenditure 
would be dispensed with, and her com- 
merece with in, as well as with other 
nations, would be greatly increased. 
The people of Cuba, being of Spanish 
origin, would naturally prefer trading with 
Spain, ratherthan with any other nation, 
if she would pursue a liberal course 
towards them, and would permit them 
to become independent. Spain seems 
to feel that her hold upon Cuba is very pre- 
carious, andthat is, perhaps, the reason 
of the harsh and stringent measures 
adopted by her in reference to that 
island. But the measures which she 
adopts are the very ones most likely to 
produce the result which she seems so 
much to dread. She may, by her own 
imprudent course, provoke a war with 
the United States ; and if she does, the 
inevitable result of that war will be not 
only the loss of Cuba without any com- 
nsation, but the annexation of that 
island to the United States. If the peo- 


ple of the United States are not provoked 
into a war with Spain, they will not at- 
tempt to get Cuba except by purchase ; 
even if they do that, of which we have 
many doubts ; but if a war should take 
— between Spain and the United 

tates, those in this country who now 
believe it would be unwise to acquire 
Cuba in any manner, could not prevent 
its acquisition, even if they did not 
themselves become convinced that, with 
all its evils, acquisition was our only 
alternative. If then Spain wished to 

revent the annexation of Cuba to the 

nited States, she would do well not to 
bring on a war with the United States ; 
for we are satisfied that our government 
will not engage in a war with Spain, 
unless the war is provoked by her, 
This government is not so lost to all 
high and honorable feelings as to engage 
in a war with Spain merely to graty 
those who, under the pretext of giving 
liberty to the preltvoul wish to make a 
conquest of Cuba; but Spain may, by 
her own rash and imprudent course, 
force this government to take up arms 
in defence of her honor, and the rights 
of her citizens. 

In that event we consider the annexa- 
tion of Cuba to the United States as a 
sure result. But this is not the only way 
in which the same effect may be pro- 
duced. Should Great Britain, or France, 
net to intercept ae citizens of the 
United States, who might be supposed to 
be engaged in an expedition against 
Cuba, the result would be war. For our 

overnment cannot and will not permit 

reat Britain and France to take upon 
themselves the protection of the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba against expeditions 
from this country. Those who engage 
in such expeditions, become liable to 
their own government, and the govern- 
ment of Spain. If they fail, they will 
have to pay the penalty of their own 
misconduct; but they are in no sense 
responsible to the governments of Great 
Britain and France. These governments 
have no right to interfere with them in 
any way, and if they do so, it would be 
a just cause of offence to our govern- 
ment, By some such interference as 
this, war may be produced between the 
United States and Great Britaiu, or 
France; and the result of that war 
would, we think, be the conquest of Cu- 
ba, by the United States, and its incor. 
poration into our Union. The at-all. 
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hazards advocates of Cuban annexation 
in this country, are aware that such re- 
sults would follow a war between the 
United States and any of the great 
maritime powers; and, therefore, they 
are not at all unwilling to see such a war 
commenced. 

What the consequences of such a war 
would be to the island of Cuba, we do 
not think it very difficult to foresee. Its 
commerce would be seriously injured, 
and its value, as J arsnew. country, 
would be greatly diminished. If we 
should then gain Cuba, as we believe 
would be the case, we would have to 
take it stript of its wealth, and deprived 
of much of its present value. 

Cuba, as she now is, contributes much 
to the commerce of the United States. 
Our imports into Cuba amount to more 
than $8,000,000 per annum, and our ex- 
ports from that country amount to be- 
tween thirteen and seventeen millions. 
These would be greatly increased if the 
Spanish government would reduce its 
rates of duties,and would give to the 

ople of Cuba a milder and a more 
just government, but would be in a 
great degree destroyed in the event of a 
war for the acquisition of that island. 
If Spain would give to Cuba a good go- 
vernment, or if Cuba were independent, 
the United States then would enjoy most, 
if not all, the commercial advantages 
that could be obtained by its annexation 
to this country. Not only would the 
United States be benefited by a change 
in the policy of Spain towards Cuba, but 
so would also Great Britain and France. 
We, therefore, think that those nations, 
instead of endeavoring to form a treaty 
with the United States, for the purpose 
of securing to the crown of Spain the 
island of Cuba, would be better engaged 
in using their efforts to induce the Span- 
ish government to change its policy to- 
wards Cuba, or to permit it to become 
independent. They would thus be more 
Wisely and properly employed than in 
issuing orders to their naval officers to 
protect Cuba from hostile expeditions or in 

roposing tripartite conventions in refer- 
face to Cuba. Spain would doubtless be 
much more willing to see Cuba indepen- 
dent, than to see her annexed to the 
United States; and one great objection 
she has to the acknowledgment of her 
independence is the fear that she would 
in that event enter into the American 
Union. If she could be assured that 
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such would not be the result, she would, 
we believe, be willing before long to see 
Cuba independent. 

This is, in our opinion, the best posi- 
tion that she could oceupy ; and were 
she now an independent government, 
we do not believe there would be as 
much danger of her annexation to the 
United States, as there is under existing 
circumstances. Many of the arguments 
in favor of annexation would then be 
removed, She would then be in no dan- 
ger of being transferred by Spain to any 
of the great maritime powers, to pre- 
vent which, many of our people wish 
our government fo acquire hor immedi- 
ately. There would then be no danger 
of a war between the United States and 
any European power, growing out of an 
attempt to free Cuba from the dominion 
of Spain. The institution of slavery 
would then be under the control of the 
Cubans themselves, without the danger of 
foreign interference, and thus one great 
cause of apprehension to the people of 
the southern states would be removed. 
The slave trade would be effectually 
abolished, and many of the harsh and 
forbidding features which now charac- 
terize slavery there would cease, and if 
would assume more of the humane and 
domestic features of that institution, as 
it exists in the southern states of this 
Union. The commanding military posi- 
tion of the island would not then endan- 
ger any of the nations engaged in the 
commerce of the Gulf of Mexico, This 
gateway of the Gulf would be open to 
all nations, and thus the rivalries and 
jealousies of the great maritime nations 
on account of Cuba would be at an end. 

If Cuba can remain safely in the 
hands of Spain without endangering the 
peace of the world, she can much more 
safely be independent, enjoying the 
friendship of all nations, opening her 
ports alike to all, and enabling them to 
reap the rich rewards of an extensive 
commerce with her. Were Cuba inde- 
— there would then be no pretext 
or hostile expeditions against that 
island, under the disguise of wishing to 
give liberty to the oppressed, and conse- 
quently the peace tf the world would 
not then, as it is now, be endangered by 
such expeditions, and thus many of the 
delicate questions which are likely to 
arise between the great maritime 
oar in reference to Cuba, would 
e settled. 








Arguments in favor of Annexation considered. 


Mr. Calhoun, whose words of wisdom 
should never be forgotten, said “We have 
now most of the commercial advantages 
without the expense of administering 
the government.” If this is the case 
with Cuba, as at present governed, how 
much better would it be if she were in- 
dependeut. We would then have all the 
commercial advantages without the 
danger and expense of administering the 

overnment. We cannot see any possi- 

le advantage that we would have from 
the annexation of Cuba, that we would 
not have from its being independent.— 
The reasons urged in favor of annexa- 
tion are far from being satisfactory. We 
are told that we must get possession of 
that island, to keep the gateway of the 
gulf from being closed, and our com- 
merce seriously injured. However this 
may have been formerly, that danger is 
now removed. Great Britain and France 
both disclaim any intention to acquire 
Cuba; and they both well know, that 
any attempt of the kind would lead to 
a war with this country. 

Again, we are told that our revenues 
would be increased by annexation.— 
This may be true, but still it furnishes 
no argument in favor of that measure. 
Our revenues are already sufficiently 
large, and there is more anal of our 
having too much money in the treasury, 
than there is of having too little. A 
surplus revenue is a much greater injur 
than benefit. This is upon the supposi- 
tion that we are to get Cuba without any 
internal or external difficulties; and 
even then, we do not see that we are to 
be so much benefited; but if we are to 
get it at the end of a war, then there 
would be no danger of a surplus re- 
venue. 

It is sometimes said the South will be 
strengthened by the acquisition of Cuba. 
This is a fatal mistake. That island has 
now a population consisting of 600,000 
whites, 400,000 slaves, and over 200,000 
free blacks, upon an area much smaller 
than many of our southern states. There 
is more land in cultivation in Cuba, in 
proportion to the whole extent of its ter- 
ritory, than there is in the 
states of this Republic. The natural in- 
crease of the present population of Cuba 
will be sufficient for all purposes in that 
island. Those of our citizens who wish 
cheap lands would greatly prefer going 
to our western states and territories, 
than going to Cuba, even if it were a 


southern, 
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art of our own country. If our object 
is to acquire territory, to furnish homes 
for our growing population, we had much 
better acquire a portion of Mexico than 
Cuba. The objection to the acquisition of 
Cuba, growing out of the fact that it is 
settled by a population differing from us 
in race, institutions, laws, religion, man- 
ners, habits and feelings, is insuperable. 
It may be, and has been said, that if we 
owned the island it would soon be Ame- 
ricanized. We ask, is this reasonable ? 
If there were only a few there of the 
Spanish race, this might be the case; 
but we think it idle to talk ot American- 
izing an island having a population of 
600,000 Spaniards, or descendants of 
Spaniards, upon an area less than that 
of either Tennessee, Alabama, or any of 
the southern states. The fact is, that 
but few of our people comparatively 
would go to Cuba to live, even if it were 
a part of this confederacy; since so 
many of our states and territories furnish 
so many more inducements and advan- 
tages to those desirous to emigrate, than 
Cuba would. That island would remain 
as now, Spanish in its population an 
Spanish in its character. 

The situation of Cuba is not similar to 
that of Louisiana when we purchased it. 
There were but few French or Spanish 
inhabitants in that territory when it was 
purchased, and the area of Louisiana was 
much greater than that of Cuba. In 
1810, several years after the purchase, 
there were less than 100,000 inhabit- 
ants in Louisiana, and there are more 
than 1,000,000 in Cuba. Even at this 
time Louisiana has only about half the 
population of Cuba = a much larger 
extent of territory. e cases, therefore, 
are not similar. The annexation of Cuba 
would not restore the numerical strength 
of the South in the Union, because even 
after its acquisition the North would 
have a large majority in Congress; and 
when we reflect that the annexation of 
Cuba would be made a pretext, on the 
part of the North, for annexing Canada 
and other free territories, ought not the 
South to take care not to furuish the ex- 
cuse? With what grace can those in the 
South, who advocate the annexation of 
Cuba, oppose the Sp gues: which will 
certainly be made to annex Canada? 
The same or similar arguments will be 
made in favor of annexing Canada that 
are now made in regard toCuba. We will 


find it as easy to get Canada, whether by 
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purchase, conquest, or any other means, 
as to get Cuba. Great Britain would be 
as willing to surrender Canada as Spain 
will Cuba, and a war for Cuba will lead to 
a war for Canada. Great Britain would, 
in all probability, as soon see Canada 
annexed to this country as to see Cuba, 
and would be as apt to resist by force 
the one as the other. Canada will be- 
come independent as soon as Cuba, and 
will be as apt to apply for admission 
into our Union. We be ieve the time is 
coming when, if no violent means are 
resorted to, Great Britain and Spain will 
acknowledge the independence of both 
Canada oat Cuba, and in any event the 
acquisition of Cuba would lead most cer- 
tainly tothatof Canada. Let the South, 
then, waless it desires the annexation of 
Canada, oppose also the acquisition of 
Cuba. We do not say but that a state 
of things might arise when it would be 
necessary for us to take both, but such is 
not now the case ; that “ overruling ne- 
cessity” is not now uponus. What then 
is to become of Cuba? Let her remain 
in the hands of Spain or become inde- 
aman We are aware the opinion has 

en expressed, that Cuba cannot exist 
as an independent government. Why 
not? Cuba has all the elements neces- 
sary for a separate and independent ex- 
istence. Her wealth and population are 
sufficient; her population amounts to 
more than 1,200,000, her exports amount 
to about thirty-two millions of dollars, 
and her imports to something more. 
Why then can she not maintain an in- 
dependent existence? Are her people 
ineapable of self-government? Surely 
those who are such warm advocates for 
Cuban emancipation do not think so, 
else they would not be so anxious to free 
them from oppression. They certainly 
would not wish to incorporate into our 
Union a people incapable of self-govern- 
ment. Ifthey are capable of self-govern- 
ment, they can maintain a_ separate 
existence as a nation, for it will be the 
interest and policy of all the great mari- 
time powers to maintain her independ- 
ence. Her expenses will not be by any 
means so great as the expense of govern- 


ing the island at present, all of which has 
to be borne by the Cubans. Th -re is then 
no reason why Cuba may n._aaintain 
an independent existence unless it arise 
from the character of her population. If 
no other than a despotic government is 
suitable to that people, then they ought 
to remain under the dominion of Spain ; 
but if this is not the case, then they 
may maintain a separate existence. In 
neither case is there any necessity for 
annexing her to the United States. We 
trust that the people will be found capa- 
ble of self-government, for we think the 
time is coming when they will have to 
make the experiment. e hope Cuba 
will either remain a colony of Spain or 
become independent. We are not one 
of those who think that national pro- 
gress consists alone in accessions of 
territory. The proper improvement of 
that which we now possess is of more 
importance than unlimited extension. 
Commerce and not conquest is our true 
licy. In this article we have not al- 
uded to the proposition made by our go- 
vernment in 1848 for the purchase of 
Cuba. Reasons then existed, or were 
thought to exist, making it our duty to 
acquire it to prrer its falling into the 
hands of the British government. That 
is not now the case. That danger has 
| acer g The reasons that then existed 
o not exist at this time ; circumstances 
have materially changed; and what 
might have bee «2 wise and prudent pro- 
position at that ame might be unwise 
now. It is idle to think of purchasing 
Cuba from Spain. She will not sell it to 
the United States, and we believe that she 
would rather permit it to become inde- 
pendent than sell it to us for a hundred 
millions, because she would retain her 
trade with that island as an indepen- 
dent nation, which she would lose in the 
event of its annexation to this country. 
We therefore think it would be the true 
policy of our government, as well as of 
the governments of Great Britain and 
France, to use their efforts to prevail on 
Spain either to modify her policy towards 
Cuba or to establish its independence. 
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Examination of the Lake Country—Falls of St. Marie. 
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ART. IL-iINLAND COMMERCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VAL- 
LEY AND THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN.* 


The inland commerce of our country 
has attained such pacer age | of import- 
ance, as to occupy much of the attention 
of the shrewd, sagacious, and far-seeing 
capitalists, statesmen, and merchants of 
the day. And yet, this commerce is ge- 
nerally but very badly appreciated, very 
imperfectly understood, and its import- 
ance greatly underrated by the vast ma- 
jority of those who would wish to be 
classed with one or the other of those 
coteries just mentioned. It may be well 
understood that the great chain of Ame- 
rican lakes have their natural outlet 
through the river and gulf of the St. 
Lawrerce into the Atlantic. And it is 
no less a fact of general appreciation, 
that the Ohio, Lilinois, Tennessee, Cum- 
berland, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Rock Island, Fever and Des Moines ri- 
vers, with many others, are tributaries 
to the great Mississippi, through whose 
channel these waters find their way to 
the Gulf of Mexico—more than four 
thousand miles distant from the outlet of 
the waters of the lakes at the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. But it may not be a 
matter of such general knowledge, that 
the sources of these respective drains 
between the Alleghanies and the Missis- 
sippi, in the States of New-York, Penn- 
arena, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 

isconsin, are to be found in the most 
intimate association, with their branches 
interlocking each other. Indeed the di- 
viding line of the watersheds in these 
states is so slightly marked by nature in 
the physical construction of the face of 
the country, that it is not unfrequently 
the case, when the spring opens amid 
frequent rains, melting snows, and dis- 
embodied springs of the earth, ejecting 
their contents at the bidding of the de- 
parting frost, causing temporary freshets, 
to see their waters unite in harmony and 
flow to the lakes sometimes, and at others 
to the rivers, as the attraction may, for the 
time being, prove strongest. By this 
operation the southern gulf is robbed, at 
times, of a portion of the waters appa- 
rently designed for it; and again, the 
northern one is made to suffer a similar 
depredation. But in the end probably 


* By a contributor to the Rail-road Journal. The 
reader will complete the tables for 1852, should he 
desire it, by referring to the last five or six numbers 
of the Review. 


no great deficit is suffered on either side. 
We merely mention these natural phe- 
nomena, as typical of other features of 
this most interesting section of country. 
It is well known that the two great 
combinations of water here alluded to 
drain the whole extended country be- 
tween the Alleghany Mountains on the 
east, and the Rocky range on the west ; 
that portion of it drained by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries being familiarly 
known as the Mississippi Valley; and 
that bordering the lakes and the St. 
Lawrence, as the great St. Lawrence 
basin. And it isalso a fact, with which 
geographers are quite familiar, that so 
continuous and uninterrupted is the Al- 
leghany chain, that these channels are 
the only navigable outlets for the pro- 
ducts of the valley and basin to the sea- 
board. But we have already said that 


no very praie elevation of the 
earth marked the dividing line between 


the sources of the rivers and those of the 
lakes ; and it seems not improbable that 
this fact, and its consequent, the inter- 
changing of the waters of the two, were 
designed to lead to that artificial union 
of these waters for commercial purposes 
which has already taken place at vari- 
ous points. Hence, as we have seen 
the waters taking the opposite of their 
natural course, in obedience to some 
freak of nature, so in consequence of 
slight changes in the markets, or the 
prices of freights, we observe the pro- 
duets of the earth seek a northern or 
southern outlet to the seaboard. The re- 
sult is a blending by one common chan- 
nel of the two great arteries of com- 
merce which drain the basin and valley 
of their rich and varied products, and 
through which they are in turn supplied 
with those necessaries and luxuries 
which are received in exchange. 

This continuous channel forms a vast 
road-way, open to the common use of 
all, from the Atlantic to the Gulf of 
Mexico; and this stupendous highway, 
with its numerous branches, outlets and 
tributaries, is the theatre of the great 
bulk of our internal commerce. It is no 
part of our present purpose to enter into 
a a of this inland commerce, or 
to detail its value. We have daily 
evidence before our eyes, to convinoe us 


of the rapidity of the one, and the im- 
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mensity of the other; and the Atlantic 
cities are in full enjoyment of the im- 
crease of wealth enuring from the 
trade occasioned by it. ’ 

The end of this article will be an- 
swered by an examination of the face 
of the country, and the several routes, 
artificial as well as natural, leading to 
the seaboard, with a brief comparative 
synopsis of their business, which may 
serve to show in some degree their rela- 
tive importance. 

The area of country embraced in the 
interior valley and basin has something 
over nine hundred thousand square miles, 
with a population in 1850 of upwards of 
thirteen millions people, or about four- 
teen to the square mile. The land is 
nearly all of the most rich and fertile na- 
ture, susceptible of a very high state of 
cultivation. The face of that portion of 
the country drained by the Mississippi 
is nearly level, causing very few rapids 
in that stream or its tributaries sufficiently 
difficult to render serious obstructions to 
navigation. The surface of the river for 
miles north of the gulf, is above the sur- 
rounding country, which is only kept 
from inundation by a sort of embed 
ment. These features, of course, render 
the whole section peculiar in its adapta- 
tion to the construction of railways from 
the river back to the interior, at a tri- 
fling cost. 

That division of the above area, known 
as the St. Lawrence basin or lake coun- 
try, is slightly different in its conforma- 
tion, having in some parts a rolling sur- 
face, in others prairie, and in a few in- 
stances mountainous, but all bearing a 
rich soil, whieh yields a bountiful return 
forthe labors of the husbandman. The 
first interruption to navigation in the lake 
chain, commencing at the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior, and passing 
eastward, is presented by the Falls in the 
St. Marie River at the Sault. A canal is 
about to be constructed around these ra- 

ids with sufficient capacity to pass the 
argest lake craft. It will be about one 
mile in length, and must have a lift of 
lockage equal to about nineteen feet. It 
will cost nearly half a million dollars. 

Land has been appropriated by the 
general government of the United States, 
to aid the State of Michigan im building 
this work. Should this state proceed to 
construct the canal, however, it will 
still be a state work, connecting United 
States waters, so that vessels sailing un- 

der United States protection will have 
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to be under tribute to Michigan in pass- 
ing this rapid.. It is to be regretted, 
therefore, that as the general govern- 
ment is to stand the expense, it had not 
made the improvement on its own ac- 
count, and retained it under its own con- 
trol. The Canadian government have 
also the route surveyed on the Canada 
side for a canal, and will probably pro- 
ceed at once to construct one of the larg- 
est capacity. * The engineer recom- 
mends that the locks be 350 feet long in 
the chamber, 66 feet in breadth, and 10 
feet in depth to the sills. Locks of 
smaller dimensionsthan the above would 
—_ of little use five or ten years 

ence; and if Michigan is not soon 
awake to the importance of her respon- 
sibility in this matter, Canada will have 
a better channel the more speedily com- 
pleted. There is at present little freight 

ssing from Lake Superior to the lower 
akes, owing to those obstructions, but 
the Lake Superior country is rich in 
mines of iron and copper of the best 
quality in the known world, needing 
only the improvement contemplated to 
make them available. 

Passing down Lake Huron and St. 
Clair River, its outlet, we reach Lake 
St. Clair, which is a shoal water and 
threaded with an exceedingly narrow 
and circuitous channel, carrying from 
eight to nine feet of water. Though 
not an interruption to the navigation 
of the Lakes, the St. Clair flats are 
a serious obstruction, at times, always 
requiring skilful pilots, daylight, and 
vessels of light draft to pass them in 
safety without lighting. The next im- 
pediment to lake navigation is the Falls 
of Niagara between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario. The fall here is nearly three 
hundred feet; and together with some 
rapids in the river St. Lawrence, and a 
desire of the people of the city of New- 
York to secure a connection with the in- 
terior, led to the projection and construc- 
tion of the Erie canal, connecting the 
waters of Lake Erie at Buffalo with 
those of the Hudson at Albany, and 
forming an artificial outlet to the Atlan- 
tic for the Upper Lakes. The opening 
of this new outlet was soon followed by 
the construction of the Welland Canal, on 
the part of the Canadian government, 
through Canada, in order to admit the 
assage of vessels from Lake Erie to 
Pntario, and secure the lake commerce 
tothe St. Lawrence. The St. Lawrence 
canals around the rapids in that river 
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were also constructed by the same go- 
vernment, to give free passage to vessels 
to Montreal, Quebec and the Ocean. 
The State of N ew-York, upon the com- 
pletion of the Welland, constructed the 
Oswego Canal in order to reach the trade 
of Lake Ontario, and the Champlain Ca- 
nal was also constructed to compass the 
commerce of the Lake Champlain and 
direct it to the Hudson and New-York. 

The Canadians also connected St. 
John’s and the St. Lawrence rivers by 
improvements which admit the passage 
of vessels from the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Champlain. Thus we see the St. Law- 
rence, the natural outlet for the waters 
of the lakes, has been made navigable 
sv that vessels may load at Chicago and 
without transhipment proceed to the 
Ocean; but it is also to be seen that 
this natural outlet has been tapped at 
Lake Erie, at Lake Ontario, an at the 
St. Lawrence, by water routes, to divert 
the commerce of the West to the Atlan- 
tic, through the Hudson instead of the 
St. Lawrence. 

This northern or lake route has then 
these two outlets to the seaboard, while 
Pennsylvania, through her canals and 
railways, form another northern outlet 
for a small portion of the trade of the 
Fa ga Ohio and a portion of the lake trade, 
did not those mountains almost preclude 
the possibility of a continuous water route. 
The heavy inclined planes now used in 
passing their summit can never be made 
serviceable in the transportation of 
through freight, and even a railway 
on more favorable grades, such as soon 
will be substituted, will be found far in- 
ferior to the capacity of the canal on 
either side of the ridge. Could a tunnel 
be made through the mountains for the 
pessage of a capacious canal there would 

e a large portion of the commerce of 
basin and valley seek that route to the 
ocean ; but as it is, we shall see that for 
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the transportation of heavy and bulky 
articles yn railways bear a very 
insignificant comparison to canals, even 
when gonstructed on easy grades, and 
the disparity is manifold greater on such 
a road as the Portage Railway in Pensyl- 
vania over the mountains. This, how- 
ever, is the third water outlet to the At- 
lantic. We have compiled some statis- 
tics of these different routes of trade from 
the great interior which we will here 
present. First, it will be necessary to 
premise that the Mississippi and the Hud- 
son, being the oldest routes, are by far the 
most important, so far as the amount of 
their commerce is concerned, and also 
have the most systematic mode of keep- 
ing their returns. We are therefore en- 
abled to give their business for a series 
of years, while that of the St. Lawrence 
and Pennsylvania canals can be given 
for only one year, and that but imper- 
fectly, a mere estimate upon the basis 
of tonnage and valuation of the pro- 
perty transported on the New-York State 
canals. hether these two routes can 
hold out in the lead they have thus far 
maintained, depends almost entirely 
upon the management of the canal 
policy in the State of New-York. Ca- 
nada is fully awake to the importance 
of training the trade of the basin for the 
St. Lawrence, and making Montreal 
and Quebec the depots. No pains or 
expense will be spared by her govern- 
ment to secure the laudable and legiti- 
mate objects. Time alone will decide 
the result; whether the Empire State 
will suffer her prize in the western trade 
to grow no larger by the efforis of her 
neighbors to divert the increase from 
her public works, or whether she will 
prepare to transact all the business which 
offers, as cheaply and as speedily as 
any one else, by enlarging her canals to 
such a capacity as will admit steam for 


a propelling power. 


d, via the St. Lawrence, Hudson, Portage Rail-r’d,and Mississippi. 








Years. St. Lawrence, Hudson, Portage Rail-road. Mississippi. 
GODE Geeks ceccccdds $9,153,580...... $53,927,508...... $125,035...... $108,051,708 
| as 55,474,637 ...... ene 106,92 1,083 
1849. 2.20. cece cece nce ee 52,275,521....2. =e weneee 96,897 ,863 
Se ee mee 50,883,907 ...... —— ...--- 81,989,692 
Chita ip cccses’ eee ee 73,092,414...... ewes 79,779,151 
Senki onesionceces news 51,105,256...... ene eee 90,033,256 
twine +cadetound lhe 45,452,32L...22. —— seeeee 77,193,464 
Dihea'anewnpee eco le wees 34,183,167...... ie: eam ge + 55,196,122 
MPR eh b606 soccbes = cece 28,453,408...... —— nnn eee 60,094,716 
SUG ER chedccccuss een eee 92,751,013... —a>  seecce 53,782,054 
WGDisecccesccvccss “=== jcc 27,225,322 ....- © tweens 45,716,045 
- $9,153,580...... $484,924,474...... $125,035...... $857,658,164 
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Of the receipts at New-Orleans, cot- gar and molasses the whole estimated 
ton, hemp, tobaceo, sugar, molasses, crop is included, much of which, of 
pork, bacon, and lard, form the leading course, is never landed on the levee at 
articles, the former great staple consti- New-Orleans, though it enters into the 
tuting nearly one-half the whole value commerce of the city in the shape of 
of her imports from the interior. Of su- commissions, advances, and sales. 


Value of Cotton, Hemp, Tobacco, Sugar, Molasses, Pork, Bacon, and Lard, at New-Orleans, 
during a Series of Years, ending September 1st. 


Years. Cotton. Hemp. Tobaeno. Sugar. 
SNS cudabece sued eke $48,592,222...... $257,235...... $7,291,765...... $11,827,350 
MD cacuet ¢. cs tcdh a 48,756,764...... 452,088...... 7,736,600 ...... 12,678,180 
GS GAs 6 HRS hdd ees 41,886,150...... 695,840...... 6,166,400...... 12,396,150 
Bi sks ben vivvee 30,844,314...... 436,832...... 3,938,290...... 8,800,000 
Be SUES ches oes cs 35,200,375...... 410,096...... 3,430,544...... 9,600,000 
A eC ey Py 32,589,536...... 903,570...... 3,604,468 ...... 9,800,000 
RGR 5 dis bis dts bids ve 33.716,256...... 309,800...... 4,144,562...... 10,265,750 
pe eee ey Y | 23,501,712...... 462,740...... 3,697,390...... 9,000,000 
DIN) de aleshs seo manne lke eee eee eee — 
Siiscibdiab of ced b 40 ieee eee eens knees aa 
Sis sab tanee odanne 24,425,115...... 5 eee 3,699,160...... 3.600,000 
Years. Molasses. Pork. Bacon, Lard. 
SUES loins 60. SU OEN $4,026,000...... $5,250,541...... $6,348.622...... $3,925,844 
MRD. aie. de CUEING 2,625,000...... 4,134,632...... 5,879,470..... - 3,381,450 
DOOD. sitink viirhcsibss 2,400,000...... 6,632,554...... 2,992,787 ...... 5,024,340 
BO basis sev i vc .++.- 2%,288,000...... 6,621,911...... 2,989,385...... 4,970,113 
BM sid a> vans wodbied 1,920,000...... 3,934,047...... 2,098,700 ...... 3,611,050 
ee ee 1,440,000...... 4,511,162...... 2,935,349...... 3,804,515 
es o addaden haan 1,710,000...... 3,666,054...... 1,671,855...... 2,729,581 
ae eer 1,260,000 ...... 2,681,172...... 906,970...... 1,767,211 
RSPR eee eee ee eae —— 
ind) 62286480 o5%e lke eee eee —_—_ 
i. +e «0s enna esas 450,000...... 1,542,467...... 621,912...... 1,133,919 


The year 1851, in the above table, that the above eight enumerations com- 
ended September 1st, 1852, and so of all prise, on the average, nearly four-fifths 
the rest, relatively, as that is the date of of the whole value of imports for a series 
the commencement of the business year of years, the remaining fifth being com- 
in New-Orleans. It will be observed, posed of numerous less important articles. 


Value of each Class of Property reaching Tide-water on the Hudson during a Series of 
Years, ending December 31st. 





Years. Products of the Forest. Agriculture. Manufi Merchandi Other articles, 
1851......... $10,160,656... .$36,394,913....$4,335,783 . ... $329,423... . $2,706,733 
i Sree 10,315,117.... 38,311,546.... 3,960,864.... 63,615.... 2,323,495 
1849......... 7,192,706.... 38,455,456.... 3,899,238.... 508,048.... 2,319,983 
i er 6,909,015.... 37,336,290.... 3,834,360.... 593,619.... 2,210,623 
1067... sees 8,798,873.... 54,624,849.... 6,024,518.... 517,594.... 3,127,080 
1846......--..  98,589,291.... 33,662,818.... 4,805,799.... 276,072.... 3,770,476 
WOES ndeuit ccce 7,759,596 .... 27,612,281.... 3,432,259.... 88,197.... 3,559,658 
1844......... 7,716,032.... 21,020,065.... 3,489,570.... 86,153.... 2,328,526 
po: See eee 5,956,474.... 18,211,629.... 2,561,159.... 56,224.... 1,667,952 


This gives some idea of the “down” the seaboard tothe interior, is more dif- 
trade, or the value of the products of the ficultto obtain. The following estimates, 
interior which are exported to the sea- however, have been made by competent 
board. These products being easily de- persons, which are robably very fair 
fined, and put up generally for transpor- approximations, though, we think, on the 
tation in uniform packages, their value average they are toolow. They are as 
is easily arrived at; but that of mer- follows: 
chandise, sundries, &c., shipped from 
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Value of Property sent from the Seaboard to the Interivr, via the St. Lawrence, Hudson, 
Portage Rail-road, and Mississippi. 


Year. St. Lawrence. Hudson. Portage Rail-road. Mississippi. 
} ET See $10,956,763...... $80,739,899... ....$2,779,751..... . $12,958,294 
eS a oe —. dbeace 74,826,999...... wee ew eee 10,885,775 
Be Re —— 78,481,941...... ON chin wale a 10,050,697 
Mi ie intetce e waigue — . sheng 77 A77,781...... ae, ised» pube 9,380,439 
) RURAL ARPS 5c ~— saben 77,878,766...... we he 9,222,504 
1846.... == .saphan 64,628,474...... 7,222,941 
1845. ane anh -— . 55,453,998...... ee 7,345,010 
eee mttaer ry §3,142,A03...... eee ee 7,826,739 
SERGE sca dad snee ee ewe 42,258,488...... Mt nc Rian 8,170,015 
Wisc ceiisne ane BLS $2,314,790...... ate ss é's 8,031,190 
WOE bbiw hte dss dee ale EEG 56,798,447...... ae? ES. ves 10,256 ,322* 
In this latter table, it will be observed, iii "nto. OS 
that the estimates for the St. Lawrence i Tons. Tons. § Tons. ons. 
and Portage Rail-road are only for last Pig iron...... 66.. 2,956.. — .. 62 
year, while those of the New-York State Whisky errs Pg ose. “—_-- 270 
Canals and New-Orleans are for eleven Salt...........  184.. 6,408.. — .. 0 = 
years. In the case of New-York the Sundries -.141412.. 74722.. O74.. 188,380 


figures of the Auditor of the Canal De- 
Pee are taken, whereas in that of 

ew-Orleans it is estimated that her 
shipments to the interior equal her fo- 
reign importations. This may be wide 
of the mark either way, but it is the only 
method which presents itself as an ap- 
proximation. aving seen the value of 
“down trade” by the different routes, we 
will now present the “down” tonnage, 
naming some of the principal articles 
for 1851 only: 





Total tons. .329,621..1,977,151. . 13,696. .1,292,670 


This table exhibits the tonnage ar- 
riving at the Hudson, as much in pre- 
ponderance of the other routes, although 
the Mississippi may exceed it in value.t 
It will also c seen that Philadelphia is 
indebted for her inland commerce, not so 
much to the region west as east of the 
mountains. She has in her coal and iron 
mines and ample agricultural resource 
abundant food for an immense inland 








Articles. vente” Hudson, Rotten, mei railway and canal commerce. The 
Tons. Tous. Tom. © Tom. Canals of Pennsylvania, west ofj the 

mates sho **, Caan 711,731.-10,100..__— mountains, appear to feed the commerce 
Shingies...... 217... 7,185.. 75.. _ @ Of the Ohio at Pittsburgh; and those east 
ag etaeeeee O17. 77,058.. — .. 66,508 that of the seaboard at Philadelphia. 

i eee —_ . 1 ™ : . 

Ashes... 6,576.. 7,971.. =. = It is to be regretted that so little regard 
vee senenees - om 7is.. 7. nee is paid to arranging and collecting sta- 
Gan Ts. 3082,. 921633. — |. 10p'9m9 tistics of our inland ecommerce by the 
Oats.....-.... 1,746.. 57,500.. — .. 6,949 various states in which the great lines 
all ot: «A ct ~~ aresituated. The State of New-York is 
Cotton....--.- l.. ‘110.. — .. 391,566 the only one which compiles full ape 
Eeteeve eeenes eis — 3 4 of traffic, tonnage and valuation of the 
Set. OR. 9077 commerce of her public works. Such 
Pork..... ...+ 3,454.. 7,203. 47,205 reports are not only interesting, but they 
| an 1 io; S389 #83.) ave extremely valuable to business men. 
Cheese....... | 37.. 12,801... — is11 They are the means of acquainting the 
Lewd vesreveeee s. | 1s [ee me ig the forwarder, the vender, the 
pa ee ee .s99 broker and the consumer, with the pro- 
Wool... 15.. §,250.. — —  bable stocks, the rapidity with which 
——r - — +: fi. 8. = those stocks are coming forward in 
Lard oil 6... 108) — 2. eT 

Oil cake...... — 3,405... — 2.2 = * The estimates for the Mississippi are greatly 
Sugar........ — .. 3,705.. — .. 118,278 under the truth, since no account is made of the 
Molasses. 1... — .. — .. 91,500 enormous coasting trade of New-Orleans.—Ep. 

ngs _ .. 8.. — .. 9,592 Revirw. . 

Rail-road iron — ..£ — «6 — wr = + There is no propriety in including timber and 
Castings Woe 1,224... — . lumber in an estimate like this. Omitting them, the 
Blooms....... — .«. 16,675... — . = tonnage of the Mississippi will preponderate.—Ep. 
Nails& spikes — — « lL. = REVIEW. 
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market, and the probable effect on 
freights, price and demand. This in- 
formation, if published weekly with of- 
ficial correctness, would prove invalua- 
ble to the community. It would enable 
business men to operate intelligibly, by 
furnishing them data upon which to base 
their calculations. It would acquaint 
ourselves and foreigners, by comparisons 
of corresponding periods of several years, 
and of the totals at the close of each 

ear, of the extent and progress of our 
internal trade. But this is a digression, 
suggested by the difficulty always en- 
countered in this country in procuring 
reliable statistics of trade. England has 
her Board of Trade, whose monthly re- 
turns show her merchants and manu- 
facturers, and producers, the transactions 
of the previous month with great exact- 
ness, and these returns are at once sent 
by steam or electricity to Liverpool, 
Manchester and Birmingham, whence 
they are distributed to all parts of the 
world. Every merchant in the foreign 
trade looks for them with interest. Why 
may not the United States have a 
“Bureau of Commerce” attached to the 
Treasury Department, to answer the 
same purpose with the English Board of 
Trade, returns from which may be pub- 
lished at the close of each month, quar- 
ter and year? Its organization would 
be easy, and under proper regulations 
and superintendence, would prove of in- 
calculable value to the country, both at 
home and abroad. This fact and the 
preceding query are the result of the di- 
gression from which we now will return. 

The Mississippi hitherto has stood 
alone and unrivaled “as the southern 
route; and it will continue for a long 
time to come the only southern water 
route. But railways will soon be opened 
which will contribute much to the trade 
of other southern ports than New-Or- 
leans, without, however, detracting much 
from those sections of country which fur- 
nish her trade. The traffic of railways 
is generally created in bringing the 
eountry which they pass within reach of 
a market, which * ee ad made no de- 
mand upon it. hile, therefore, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, and Mobile are to be 
vastly benefited by the trade their rail- 
ways will bring them, it will not be by 
diverting traffic, other than passenger, 
from the river. Many lines of railway 
are about being Bae which will prove 


as auxiliaries to the great southern route, 
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some of them terminating at New-Or- 
leans, Mobile, Savannah and Charleston, 
and their tendency will be, to greatly 
increase the tonnage to and from the in- 
terior to the seaboard, beyond anything 
we have yet seen or predicted. And it 
will be done mainly by opening up re- 
sources, and —s lo which have 
heretofore been unproductive on account 
of their inaccessibility. 

On the other hand, we have seen that 
the northern route has three water out- 
lets, delivering at tide water a “down” 
tonnage of 2,320,468 tons, against 1,292,- 
670 tous by the Mississippi during the 
year 1851. Itshould be remembered too 
that the latter is open for navigation the 
whole year, while the northern route is 
closed upon the average about five 
months per annum. Besides this im- 
mense water tonnage, the New-York and 
Erie, New-York Central and the North- 
ern lines of railway, have delivered at 
tide water an aggregate of no less than 
228,107 tons, valued at $11,405,300. 

According to the figures thus far pre- 
sented, then, the seaboard is indebted to 
the interior for 1851—in 3,841,245 tons of 

roperty, worth......-...- $182,663,140 
The interior is indebted to 
the seaboard for property 


VERGE Bibs oncdnpon ob one $151,990,717 
Credit to interior. ..... 20,672,423 


It is generally supposed, and the eviden- 
ces of exchange seem to favor such sup- 
position, that the interior is in debt tothe 
seaboard. Such is no doubt the fact 
with regard to new countries which have 
all their improvements to make, their 
lands to clear up, cultivate and stock, be- 
fore they become profitable, which is 
much the case with the inhabitants of 
the valley and basin. The light and 
costly goods, jewelry, silks, etc., sent 
west by express, are not included in the 
above estimates, and if the value of such 
freight could be accurately computed, it 
would no doubt more than square the ac- 
count, There is, however little confi- 
dence to be placed upon the valuation of 
“merchandise.” In the canal estimates 
upon the New-York canals, it is doubtless 
estimated at too low a rate per ton. At 
least, as before remarked, these estimates 
of the value of up tonnage, are but the 
merest approximations, under the present 
mode of classifying that species of freight. 

From the fore ing it may be seen 
that, while the value of products cf the 
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interior seeking the seaboard is by the 
southern route as about ten to seven by 
the northern route, so the value of the 
return merchandise, &c., going by the 
northern route, is as about thirteen to 
one. Hence there should be a very great 
preponderance in thevalue of western 
over eastern freight, on the northern 
route. That such is the fact, the returns 
of exports and imports at the upper lake 
ports abundantly testify, the latter in 
many cases being from three to four hun- 
per cent. greater than the former. 

But if the inland commerce arriving 
at and departing from the seaboard, is 
so considerable, what must be the 
amount in value, and the gross value of 
exports and imports atthe several inland 
ports? To how many people must its 
transport, transhipment, storing, handling 
and selling, give employment? How 
many tons of boats and shipping are em- 
ployed? How much fuel is consumed 
in steam? How much capital is invest- 
ed in purchasing, insuring, transporting 
and exchanging? These are questions 
fraught with deep interest, to all those at 
all interested in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, commerce, science and the arts. 
They might be intelligibly answered too, 
if a proper system for the collection and 
arrangement of statistics were establish- 
ed. As it is, however, we can only give 
a few of the most careful estimates, 
based upon the most authentic returns, ob- 
tainable from time to time, and arranged 
with great care. These estimates have 
always been represented as below the 
mark, from the fact that many ports make 
no returns at all. 

The United States have over 3,000 
miles of lake coast, and some 30,000 
miles navigable river; to which should 
be added about 3,000 miles of canal, 
composing a total of not far from 36,000 
miles of inland water navigation. The 

ross value of the commerce of the 
akes alone, in 1848, exclusive of cost of 
tonnage, passage or express business, was 
$65,000,000 ; in 1849, $123,000,000; in 
1850, $186,000,000; and in 1851 it was 
$325,000,000. The unparalleled in- 
crease during the last three yearsis owing 
to the opening of many new lines of rail- 
way at various points intersecting the 
lakes, and cheapening the prices of 
transportation from the interior to the 
lakeshore. The enrolled tonnage of the 
lakes in 1841 was 56,252 tons; in 1846, 
106,836 tons; and in 1851, it was 215,- 
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975 tons, being an increase in measure- 
ment of nearly four hundred per cent. 
in ten years, while the increase in ca- 
pacity, owing to a substitution of steam 
or sail, as a motive power both for pro- 
pulsion and handling freight, is much 
greater still. The gross tons entered at 
all the lake ports in 1851 are estimated 
at 9,469,506, and cleared 9,456,346. 
The steamboat tonnage of the western 
rivers in 1842 was 126,278 tons; in 1846, 
249,035, and in 1851 it was reported, b 
Secretary Corwin, at 135,559 tons. If 
there is no error in either of these state- 
ments of tonnage, then the capacity of 
the tonnage must have been greatly en- 
larged lately, by quickening the speed 
se making a greater number of trips. 
It is most probable, however, that many 
old, worn-out crafts were computed in 
1846, while in 1851 only the working 
enrollments were taken into account. 
The rivers employ 558 steamers and the 
lakes 157. he original cost of the 
whole sail and steam tonnage on the 
lakes and rivers in 1851, was about 
$21,838,000. The total net money value 
of all the property transported on the 
lakes in 1841, was estimated at $33,000,- 
000; in 1849 at $63,000,000; in 1850 at 
$93,000,000 ; and in 1851, $151,000,000. 
That of property transported on the 
rivers of the valley in 1842, was estima- 
ted at about $139,000,000; in 1846 at 
about $184,000,000, and in 1851, at about 
$275,000,000. This gives an aggregate 
money value for 1851, of interior lake 
and river commerce, of about $438, 200,- 
000, an amount far exceeding our for- 
eign commerce, exclusive of specie. 
But if we add to this the enormous 
coasting trade of the United States, in- 
cluding California, the amount would 
more ioe double our foreign commerce. 
This, it will still be observed, is inde- 
pendent of the railway and canal com- 
merce. The total movement of the 
New-York canals alone in 1851, about 
860 miles in length, was 3,582,733 tons: 
valued at $159,981,801, and paying tolls 
to the state of $3,329,727. It is estima- 
ted that in this navigation 4,047 boats 
were employed, with an aggregate of 
283,290 tons. The amount paid for 
transportation on these canals, in addi- 
tion tothe above amount of toll to the 
state, is estimated to have been abont 
$2,500,000. This latter is the amount 
paid to the forwarder to indemnify him 
for carriage, wear of boat, horses, men, 
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etc. These canals have cost the state 
upwards of $29,000,000, besides the an- 
nual charges for repairs and mainte- 
nance. The state has received in tolls 
from the canals since 1824, $59,413,870. 

The railways of the United States in 
operation comprise about 15,000 miles, at 
an average cost of, say $25,000 | mile ; 
making an aggregate expenditure of 
some $375,000,000. Nearly all of this 
railway that has affected the lake and 
river trade of 1851, has been opened 
since the commercial returns of 1848, 
or at least a large portion of it, and it 
has been seen that the results are beyond 
all anticipations. But the business of 
1851 was benefited by less than 
10,000 miles of railway, whereas, in 
1855, we shall have in operation over 
20,000 miles, penetrating the agricultur- 
al and mineral hearts of almost all the 
western states. What must result from 
the opening of so many feeders to the 
great through water routes ? 

It has been observed that the amount 
of inland commerce reaching the sea- 
board is but a little of the “ total move- 
ment.” It is only the surplus that seeks 


a foreign market, while the great bulk, 


the unmeasured, the unfathomed mas 
is consumed, changed and interchange 
among the several states. A little of 
it adheres to the hands of every person 
who touches it, as it were; it pays te 
every exchanger, transporter and labor- 
er its stipend, as its passes about to its 
places of consumption. It is, most un- 
questionably, a good thing to have a for- 
eign commerce through which to dispose 
of our surplus products, but we should 
not, for this, sacrifice the internal com- 
merce, so much more valuable to the 
whole country, and without which ofr 
foreign commerce could not survive a 
single day. 

In concluding this subject, the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself: if such 
has been the progress of our commerce 
during the past thirty years, what is to 
be its future? If such results have fol- 
lowed the partial opening of the resour- 
ces of the new states by water routes, 
what is to follow the’perfect exhumation 
of the interior of all the states by means 
of the iron tracks which are to act as 
feeders to the great northern and south- 
ern water routes? The year 1860 will 
draw upon an internal traffic in the 
United States valued at no less than 
$1,800,000,000, including lake, canal, 
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river and railway. And there will be 
but little rivalry between the different 
routes. They will work harmoniously 
together, mutually assisting each other, 
and all will be fully occupied. The im- 
mense heavy products of the southwest 
will continue to float down the Mississip- 
i, to the Gulf of Mexico, in great pro- 
fasion and increase. Much has been 
written and said of turning the tide of 
the Mississippitrade north. Above cer- 
tain lines, where the distance is greatly 
in favor of the northern route, some of 
the present’ trade, and perhaps all the in- 
crease, will take the northern route dur- 
ing the season of navigation. But the 
increase of trade south of those lines, 
which will be induced by the opening of 
rojected improvements, will far exceed 
the amount diverted. The strife now ex- 
hibited in procuring means for diverting 
trade from existing routes will disap- 
pear in the inability to carry off the 
augmentation. Suppose the Mississippi 
and the northern water routes now to 
have a “total movement” of 10,000,000 
tons, which is probably not very wide 
of the mark, how many railways like the 
Erie, Northern and Baltimore, and Ohi 
will it take to carry the present tonnage * 
And how long will it take to construct 
them? It would require ten railways, 
each with double tracks, stretching from 
Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore to New-Orleans, via the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the lake basin, mak- 
ing at least 40,000 miles of track, which 
would cost at least $60,000,000, and take 
ten years to build. In the mean time. 
our commerce would have doubled 
twice, crowding both water and land 
routes to their fulleapacity. Sothis will 
not do. Our canals in New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, must 
be enlarged, within the next ten years, to 
a capacity which will admit boats to pass 
drawing six feet of ha ge.» Pag steam for 
a propelling power, and stowage for 
2.000 bls. of flour. Freight must be 
handled by steam, and transit expedited 
in all possible ways by water. Rail- 
ways will feed water routes with freight 
from the interior, the through lines car- 
rying express freight of a light and 
costly character, and passengers. At 
least such are our conclusions from the 
foregoing premises. The great united 
northern and southern routes must al- 
ways continue the great highways for 
the products of the interior, upon which 
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they will be exchanged among the ing them at various points, will weld 
States, and the surplus finds its way to together all the various interests of the 
the seaboard. By them the northeast several states in such a bond of union 
and southwest will be forever united, as will prove forever inseparable. 
while the numerous iron ways intersect- 





ART. lil—HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL COLLECTIONS 
OF LOUISIANA. 


THE PARISH OF TENSAS. 


[As Superintendent of the Bureau of Statistics of the State of Louisiana, we pub- 
lished a great number of papers, including material relating to the majority of the par- 
ishes. We have deferred a general a upon them all, in the hope of obtaining addi- 
tional material, and in expectation of the completion of the national census, so as to em- 
body its statistical results. As this report will be published, if possible, before the close 
of the summer, we continue to solicit information, and beg our friends to send to the 
office of the Review anything of interest that may relate to the history and statistics of 
their parishes and towns of the state. As a guide to the nature of the information de- 
sired, we refer to the papers already published by us, and to the annexed circular, which 
has been so often published before :] 


I. Time of settlement of your parish or town ; dates of oldest land grants ; number and condition of first 
settlers ; whence emigrating ; other facts relating to settlement and history. 

Il. Indian names in your vicinity ; what tribes originally ; what relics or monuments of them ; if Indians 
still, in what condition ? 

Ill. Biography, anecdotes, &c., of individuals distinguished in your vicinity in the past for ingenuity, 
enterprise, literature, talents, civil or military, &c. 

IV. Topographical description of your  aypiean mountains, rivers, ponds, animals, quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, insects, &c., vegetable growths, rocks, minerals, sand clays, chalk, flint, marble, pit 
coal, pigments, medicinal and poisonous substances, elevation’above the sea, nature of surface, forests, 
or undergrowth, what wells and quality of well water, nature of coasts, does the water make inroads, 
mineral springs, caves, &c. 

V. Agricultural description of parish’; former and present state of cultivation ; changes taking place ; 
introduction of cotton, sugar, rice, indigo, tobacco, grains, fruits, vines, &c., &c. ; present products ; 
lands pied and pied, and character of soils ; value of lands ; state of improvements ; value 
of agricultural products ; ho ses, cattle, mules, hogs, and whence supplied ; profits of agriculture, 

rices of products ; new estates opening ; improvements suggested in cultivation, and new growths ; 
mprovements in communication, roads, bridges, canals, &c. ; kind and quantity of timber, fuel, &c. ; 
state of the roads, summer and winter ; kinds of inclosures, and of what timber ; manures ; natural and 
artificial pastures ; agricultural implements used ; fruit trees, vines, and orchards ; modes of transpor- 
tation ; extent of internal navigation ; levees, &c. ; modes of cultivating and manufacturing sugar in 





use. 

VI. Instances of longevity and fecundity ; observations on diseases in your section ; localities, healthful 
or otherwise ; statistics of diseases, deaths, summer seats, &c. 

Vil. Population of your parish ; increase and progress, distinguishing white and black ; Spanish, French, 
American, or German origin ; foreigners, classes of population; number in towns ; growth of towns 
and villages, &c. ; condition, employment, ages ; com tive value of free and slave labor ; compara- 
tive —_— of increase ; marriages, births, &c.; meteorological tables of temperature, weather, 
rains, &c. 

VII. Education and Religion.—Advantages of schools, colleges, libraries enjoyed ; proportion educated 
at home and abroad ; expense of education ; school returns, churches or chapels in parish, when and b 
= Se , how supplied with clergy ; how supported and attended ; oldest interments ; chure 
vaults, &c. 

IX. Products in Manufactures and the Arts.—Kinds of manufactures in parish ; persons employed ; kind 
of power ; capital; wages ; per centum profit; raw material ; sugar and cotton ; machinery and im- 
provements ; kind and value ; manufacturing sites, &c. 

X. Commercial Statistics.—Value of the imports and exports of Louisiana with each of the other states of 
the Union, as far as any approximation may be made or data given ; growth and condition of towns ; in- 
crease in towns, &c. 

XI. General Statistics —Embracing banking, rail-roads, insurances, navigation, intercommunication ; 
learned and scientific societies ; crime, pauperism, charities, public and benevolent institutions ; mili- 
tia, newspapers, &c. ; application of parish taxes; expenses of roads, levees, &c. ; number of suits de- 
cided in different courts ; expenses and perfection of justice ; number of parish officers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, &c. 

XII. Date, extent, consequences, and other circumstances of droughts, freshets, whirlwinds, storms, 
lightnings, hurricanes, or other remarkable physical events in your section from remote periods ; other 
meteorological phenomena ; changes in climate, &c., &c 

XIIL. Literary productions emanating from your neighborhood ; your associations, if any ; what manu- 
scripts, public or private records, letters, journals, &c., or rare old books, interesting in their relation to 
be ry of Louisiana, are possessed by individuals within your knowledge. State any other matters 

interest. 
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Tensas parish is the youngest daugh- 
ter of “ Old Concordia,” being the last 
parish stricken off that extensive do- 
main, which formerly reached from the 
mouth of Red River to the Arkansas line. 
It was divided in 1843. It has a river 
border of between fifty and sixty miles. 
It is bounded north by Madison parish, 
west by Franklin parish and Catahoula, 
east by the Mississippi River, south by 
the Mississippi River and Concordia 

rish, It embraces a territory of six 
loadood and twenty-five square miles 
or about four hundred and six thousand” 
acres. 

SerrLement.—As with other places 
on the great river, nothing very accu- 
rate can be obtained in reference to the 
first settlements. As might be supposed, 
in very early times individuals passing 
down the river were attracted by favor- 
able locations which presented them- 
selves, and made temporary settlements, 
and these, no doubt, were in some in- 
stances cotemporaneous with the settle- 
ments made on the other side of the Mis- 
sissippi. These temporary settlements 
being abandoned were occupied by per- 
sons of more energy, whose occupation 
was the cultivation of the soil. It was 
at a house known as the “Stone Chim- 
ney,” nearly opposite the site on which 
Grand Gulf has since been built, that 
Aaron Burr took up his residence for a 
short time in 1807, where he was matur- 
ing his plans for ambition or personal 
aggrandizement in the South. The 
nearest post-office was Port Gibson, in 
Mississippi, and the messenger who was 
employed to convey his correspondence 
and receive his letters, identified him as 
the man. His stay was short, but mem- 
orable. No doubt the first permanent 
settler was Job Routh, the father of John 
Routh, Esq., who made his settlement 
in 1800, or perhaps before that time. 
The following are some of the early set- 
tlers, and the date of their settlement :— 

Job Routh, Lake St. Joseph, 1800; 
John Routh, Esq., Lake St. Joseph, 1808 ; 
James Miller, Mississippi River, 1808; 
Ebenezer Miller, Mississippi River, 
1808 ; James Bray, 1800; Jacob Bieller, 
1808; Burrel Vick do., 1808; Mrs. Sa- 


rah Hays, in 1804, who is still a resident 
of the parish at the advanced age of 
80 years; Job Bass, 1805; Arthur An- 
drews was representative of the parish 
from 1815 to 1825, and resident of this 
part of it, at what is now called the Mar- 


dis Place, owned, I believe, now by Dr. 
Duncan. Seales’ and Nichol’s Planta- 
tion was settled in 1806 or 1808. It was 
at a period later than the above-men- 
tioned dates that the country back from 
the Mississippi and Lake St. Joseph was 
settled, though there were not lacking 
pioneers who penetrated the swamp to 
test its value. In 1813, two men, tan- 
ners, came from Greenville, Mi., for the 
urpose of killing alligators and cat-fish 
or oil, which they needed to carry on 
their business, ata time when commerce 
was suspended, and when the southern 
country was threatened with war. They 
bivouacked at what is now called Lake 
Shackleford, which derived its name 
from one of these adventurers. They 
were so much pleased that they made 
preparation to reside there, and cultivate 
the ground, but the high water of 1815 
discouraged them, and drove them back 
again to the hills. The river settle- 
ments, as we have said, were early made 
and constantly increasing in value. The 
deep forests in the rear were considered 
by many only as reservoirs which were 
necessary to hold the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi, and not intended for cultivation. 
Up to the year 1836 there were not known 
but very few settlers on the Tensas 
River, from its mouth to its source. 
During the administration of Judge 
George 8. Guion, who was parish judge 
from 1828 to 1836, there were but two 
or three settlements back from the Mis- 
sissippi ; two of these were on Walnut 
Bayou, and one or two on the Tensas 
River, and were ferrymen on the route 
of travel to Alexandria, La., and Texas. 
It was between the years of 1836 and 
1845 that the principal emigration set 
in to this parish, invited by the defences 
made on the Mississippi for protection, 
and the exemption of the country from 
overflow for so — years. It was in 
1843 that the great land sales took place 
at Munroe, for back concessions on the 
Mississippi, and for the lands in the inte- 
rior of the parish. The lands had been 
previously settled, and needed only the 
proof of pre-emption to give the happy 
settler a title to his home. The con- 
trast which a few years presented in the 
settlement and growth of the Parish was 
great. Formerly the roads leading up 
and down the river were the only ones 
with no back settlements. Then an 
now there are roads traversing the par- 
ish in every direction, and leading to 
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neighborhoods which abound with life 
and industry. It was in the year 1828 
that the road from the Mississippi to 
Sicily Island was established by the 
lice, usually called the Rodney Road. 
fore that time it was merely a by- 
path, and afterward, until there were 
settlements on the route, that had its 
care, unless in the fall or summer, it was 
not a very pleasant road to travel, though 
the shortest through the swamp. 
Movunps.--There are numerous mounds 
in this parish ; so numerous that I think 
it has a pre-eminence in this respect, and 
was a favorite resort of the tribe of In- 
dians who formerly inhabited this coun- 
try, and whom Robert Patterson, for- 
merly editor of the Concordia Intelli- 
gencer, styled the Mound Builders, a 
name very applicable. All attempts to 
fathom their history is, of course, of no 
avail. There they stand—the monu- 
ments of an age or ages gone by, leav- 
ing no record of the past save their beau- 
tiful appearance, in contrast with the 
dead level of the surrounding country, 
and the bones which are frequently dis- 
interred by the spade or plow. They 
are always on streams or lakes, and stand 
in clusters, one larger than the rest. 
They are usually cultivated with the 
balance of the plantation, or used, when 
convenient, for orchards. Their height 
is from twelve to twenty feet above the 
ordinary level. I know of one used as 
aconvivial spot on a fourth of July occa- 
sion. When the party had assembl 
there was a piece of paper found naile 
to atree, with these words—“ Three feet 
beneath this ground lie human bones. 
Will the inhabitants of a Christian coun- 
try dance over the graves of the abo- 
rigines of our country !” It had no effect 
on their mirth; with a few remarks on 
the person who wrote it, the dance went 
on. 
Brocrapuy.—Perhaps it may not be 
amiss to mention, under this head, one 
who has certainly contributed very 
much to the prosperity of the portion of 
the parish where he resided, who gave an 
impulse to business, encouragement to 
the new settlers, and was the founder of 
Waterproof, now a thriving village on 
the Mississippi, 21 miles from Natchez, 
numbering 200 in population—James 
Miller, (deceased.) He came to this 
country, with his brothers Ebenezer and 
Robert Miller, in 1808, when the banks 
of the Mississippi were lined with cane ; 
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brooked the difficulties which presented 
themselves to a poor man in a new coun- 
try, and gained competence and even 
wealth. The town of Waterproof was 
laid out in 1846, and sold the next year. 
Mr. Miller shaped his course to suit the 
exigencies of the times and the pressing 
demands of the people. 

John Routh, Esq., has been for seve- 
ral years at the head of the Police Court 
in this parish; was the chief man in 
urging taxation to build levees, so 
important to rescue the parish from the 
disastrous effects of the overflow, which, 
by his influence and energy, he carried 
out. He is now a member of the legis- 
lature from this parish, where he was 
greatly instrumental in carrying out a 
- ang tra of taxation for levee purposes, in 
the two upper parishes and Catahoula, 
which were most concerned, and thereby 
making the cause a general one, as these 
parishes are a ay vow on each other for 
protection. r. Routh pays taxes on 
more than 30,000 acres of land in this 

rish, and makes near or quite 4,000 

ales of cotton annually. 

Dr. Thos. Newell is Sale as having 
been the means of bringing to the use 
of the cotton region an excellent pr 
now called the “Newell Press,” and of 
some machinery connected with a mill, 
used on Lake St. Joseph. He was for- 
merly a practitioner of medicine, but 
having for several years relinquished the 
prestiee except as a neighborly act, 

e has devoted himself to planting, in 
which he exhibits neatness and a due 
attention to the cultivation of the soil. 

Rivers anp Lakxes.—Lake St. Jose 
lies in the northern part of the paris 
is twenty-five miles long, and was nam 
by Mr. Job Routh in honor of Joseph Vi- 
dal, commandant of the Concordia dis- 
trict, from whom he received a requetté 
of land. 

Lake Bruin lies a few miles back of 
the town of St. Joseph, and was named 
after Judge Bruin of Mississippi, who 

ibly owned land on its banks. it was 
ormerly called Lake Peter, after Peter 
Walker, the father of our present gover- 
nor, who was himself a land surveyor in 
this parish. Chacta Lake, Lake Easely, 
Tensas Lake, a part of the Tensas Ri- 
ver, the river running through it, Sad- 
dletree Lake, and Bullus Lake. 

Rivers.—Tensas River is near 300 
miles long. Itruns through the northern 
and western part of the parish. It rises 
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in Lake Providence, and runs in a devious 
way, likethe Mississippi, which it resem- 
bles. At one point it is not more than 
seven or eight miles from that river. It 
drains the parish—every bayou in the 
parish communicating with it, and with 
others which lead to it. It receives its 
waters from the Mississippi at one point at 
New Carthage. Its banks are rough and 
irregular, like the Mississippi. It is na- 
vigable to Roundaway Bayou, Madison 
parish, whence steamboats ply regularly 
during business season. The difference 
between high water and low water is 
about thirty feet. The first steamboat 
which ascended the river was in ’40 or 
742. Most of the boats which ascend 
it act the part of pioneers. The accumu- 
Jation of drift is such as needs a yearly 
removal. The greater part of the coun- 
try which flanks the Tensas is newly 
settled, or at least within the last ten 
years. This accounts for the number of 
trees still standing between the banks, 
not in the channel, which, if removed, 
would produce a depression in high 
water P newer considerable extent. 
Bayovs.—Bayou Mason lies on the 
western part of the parish, and runs into 
the Tensas. Itseparates the parish from 
Franklin, and is navigable for steamboats 
to near the Arkansas line. There are 
also Derosset Bayou, Shackleford Bayou, 
Mill Bayou, Mound Bayou, Saddletree 
Bayou, Big Chacta, Little Chacta, Clark’s 
Bayou, Van Buren Bayou, Little Tensas, 
Water Hole Bayou, Roaring oy nee 
Bayou, Dickard Bayou, Green’s Bayou, 
Black Bayou, and Hunter’s Bayou. 
Besides these there are innumerable 
small bayous everywhere which drain 
the land. They do not serve the use of 
ditches, for the land lying level every 
where, to make the yield commensurate 
with the fertility of the soil, ditches are 
positively necessary. The appearance 
of the land is everywhere the same, but 
the color of the soil is different in differ- 
ent localities, owing to the time which 
it has been in cultivation. The soil has 
a hard surface, and from the constant 
necessity imposed on it, m the course of 
time it loses its rich loamy appearance, 
and assumes a brownish color. Though 
there is very little of this worn-out land, 
where so much rich virgin land can be 
attained, yet on the front in some places 
it has very much the appearance of age 
and poverty. The land lies rolling, that 
is, a ridge and a slough, the ridges about 
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three feet higher than the slough. I 
have heard of no minerals of any sort 
im this parish. For water, cisterns 
are preferred. Wells are used where 
these cannot be attained. The water is 
healthy, slightly therapeutical. Upon 
analysis a smail quantity of iron has 
been found in it, and some magnesia. 
The land recedes as you go seek from 
the Mississippi at about three inches in a 
mile. } gather this from an estimate 
taken by engineers who surveyed the 
route from Providence to Munroe. It is 
seventy-five or seventy-six feet at Wa- 
terproof above the level of the sea. I 
may as well mention another faet in this 
connection—that the river opposite the 
parish, near Hard Times, is deeper than 
it is any where else on the river. It is 
200 feet deep. The growth of the forest 
is the same every where on the low-lands 
on the Mississippi. Gum, oak of every 
variety, cotton wood, hackberry, pecan, 
which grows large and yields abundant 
fruit, locust, dogwood, cypress, mulberry, 
willow, elm, haw, swamp piney, persim- 
mon, and occasionally is & nd a small 
ine. I have found some while huntin 
in the woods for trees to adorn a raed 
A good deal of attention is paid in this 
parish to stock, though the overflow of 
1850 was va injurious in this particular, 
$68,000 worth of various kinds having 
perished in that eventful year. Mules are 
generally used for farming purposes ; 
oxen for hauling. The range renders 
them almost without expense, except 
when on the road. Many planters raise 
their own meat. The range is good for 
cattle, and mast for hogs. 

There are numbers of wild animals in 
the parish. In many places there are 
large tracts uninhabited, where the thick 
cane-brakes and dense undergrowth 
afford — for the wild beast, and re- 
fuge when pursued—deer, bear, pan- 
ther, wild-cat, catamount, wolf, raecoon, 
opossum. A great many deer and bear 
have been and are still killed. The 
bear fights with spirit, and but few bear 
hunts terminate without injury to some 
one or more valuable dogs. They are 
8 depredators. I understand that 

r. James Gordon, on Lake St. Joseph, 
generally plants twenty-five acres of 
cori yearly for the bear. Whether you 
plant it or not, but few escape their 
nightly visitations, and they soon lay 
waste, if not checked, the fairest pros- 
pects. They are very destructive to 
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hogs, always selecting the fattest of the 
drove. They are frequently killed while 
going into the cornfield, by persons who 
take stands for them at their usual place 
of getting over, or when they return from 
the field. An overseer on Lake St. Jo- 
seph informed me that he shot one just 
after he had reached the ground in get- 
ting into the field; and in his efforts to 
get out of the field, he made a complete 
ap in the rail fence, and scattered the 
Rees about as if they were but play- 
things. 
The productions of this parish are the 
same as in all the contol country, 
corn and cotton. The corn crop in last 
year (1851) was far below the usual 
average, on account of an unprecedented 
drought, andan insect which infested the 
roots, while very young, called the chinck 
bug. It has puzzled many how tocircum- 
vent the little creatures, and to make 
corn notwithstanding. This year the 
insects were not so bad, and pleasant 
rains produced an abundant harvest, 
sometimes to the extent of fifty bushels 
to the acre. There were in 1851, 16,381 
acres cultivated in corn. The culture 
of cotton is persevered in, and attend- 
ed with great success. There were 
raised, in 1851, 46,223 bales of cotton, and 
there were 45,823 acres planted in cotton. 
The largest crop known to have been 
was A at on Mrs. Ogden’s place 
in 1839, which was nineteen bales to the 
hand, The overseer was grieved that he 
could not make twenty. It is useless to 
detail the manner in which corn and 
cotton are cultivated, but merely to say, 
that the most approved instruments are 
used in the cultivation, and cultivated in 
a way which experience has sanctioned 
to be the best, and carried on with a spirit 
and energy which neither slackens nor 
slumbers. There is but one new place 
opened this year, that of Mr. Daniel’s, on 
an Buren Bayou. “Lands are estimate 
at from 10 to 30 dollars per acre. 
Planters living back are, of necessity. 
on: ly to keep their roads in. 
condition. There has been of late years 
ag improvements in this me 
aul the cotton to the Mi i, others 
wait a rise in the back streams to take 
it out this way. If the numerous bayous 
which intersect the parish were properly 
cleansed, no country could exceed it in 
internal navigation. Nature has placed 
them as drains, and man’s labor could 
make them highly auxiliary to the end 
for which his labor has been appropriated, 
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The improvements consist generally 
of very neat residences, and gin-houses 
and out-buildings of a very substantial 
character. There is an air of neatness and 
comfort in the dwellings which is very 
attractive. Hospitality is proverbial— 
though the untiring ambition to make 
money prevents much sociable inter- 
“The principal shipping points in th 

e principal shippi ints in the 
perish a: 1 eg ard Times, St. 
oseph, and Waterproof. St. Joseph is 
the parish site, and has a court-house 
and jail, a tavern and two stores. It 
contains the residence of the marshal of 
the southern district of Louisiana, as well 
as several very able members of the bar. 
The population cannot contain mere 
than fifty. St. Joseph, on a court day, or 
on some court days, presents a scene” of 
animating interest—lawyers of high 
standing ‘Som a distance, the important 
interests at stake, citizens crowding into 
the little town, and all partaking of the 
bounties of life at the same table, as if 
they were all of one family, and needed 
only the name of brotherhood to make 
them so. 

Rewicion anp Epucation.—Religious 
services are performed every Sabbath 
in various parts ‘of the parish by the 
Methodists and Presbyterians. ere 
are one hundred and twenty white mem- 
bers ot the Methodist Church, and one 
hundred and three colored. What the 
number of the Presbyterians is I have 
not been informed. I do not believe that 
there is as yet any organized society. 
There are four Methodist preachers re- 
siding in the parish, and one Presbyteri- 
an. ere are three Methodist churches 
—the one at Waterproof is a beautiful 
edifice, and will cost $4,000. There are 
schools in nearly every neighborhood, 
supported partially by the school-fund. 
The salaries of teachers are from five 


d hundred to a thousand dollars. There 


are 232 persons between the ages of 
six and sixteen; also lawyers, and 
doctors, and planters, of great intelli- 

ence, but I know of no one whose pro- 
eesian is purely literary. 

With a bial statement of the progress 
of population from the settlement of this 
country to this time, and a brief history 
of the parish judges who have conduct- 
ed the business of the people through 
the trying emergencies which charac- 
terized its settlement, I will conclude. 

In 1810, the parish of Concordia, which 
embraced all the country lying from the 
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mouth of Red River to the Arkansas 
line, contained 2,895 souls. In 1815, 
the whole state did not exceed 90,000 
souls—but few Americans arrived be- 
fore the purchase of Louisiana, After 
1815 was the greatest influx of popula- 
tion. Concordia is now divided into four 
parishes, and constitutes a very import- 
ant fragment of the cotton region. 
Tensas parish contains 902 free persons, 
and 8,673 negroes. There was paid in 
three years quite a large sum for levee 


r ‘ 
Pithe first parish judge who acted under 
the territorial government, was a gentle- 
man by the name of Ross. He was 
succeeded by Dr. David Lattimore, who 
still lives in Concordia at the extreme 
old age of about ninety years. He was 
followed by Edward Broughton, Esq., 
who, not being a lawyer, and leaving 
the administration of affairs to his clerk, 
caused t confusion and irregularity 
in the office. There were many amus- 
ing stories related of the judge ; among 
others, there was one—which, of course, 
must have been er as intend- 
ing to disparage the office, being con- 
Aieved by some as having all the honors 
and emoluments concentrated in it-—to 
this effect, that paring settled a small 
estate of five hundred dollars belonging 
to a Kentuckian, who had died in Con- 
cordia, he wrote to the friends of the 
deceased in Kentucky toremit one hun- 
dred dollars, to pay the balance due him 
for fees. He was followed by John Per- 
kins, Esq., the venerable and respected 
citizen and model planter, now and for 
many years residing at Somerset, in the 
rish of Madison. Judge P. has a son 
ohn Perkins, Jr., who wears the judici 
ermine with distingaished honor, and 
who has presided in this district. The 
next was Robert Ogden, Esq., who ad- 
ministered the office little more than 
two years, from 1826 to 1828. He was 
a very worthy man, and possessed of 
considerable learning, but being ad- 
vanced in years, and of feeble constitu- 
tion, he was not able to undergo the 
fatigue, and surmount the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the discharge of the duties 
of parish judge of the extensive district 
of Concordia. In order to make inven- 
tories and sales of succession property in 
remote parts of the parish, it was fre- 
quently necessary to undertake journeys 
of more than a hundred miles, subject to 
many inconveniences and annoyances. 
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There were no regular packet-boats in 


those days, ing and repassing ; and if 
the parish fede 5 Sienstinio Gon an oc- 
casional steamboat, ten chances to one 
he would have to float back on a flat- 
boat. But the dignity of the office was 
not compromised, for their duties were 
important, and their discomforts were in 
keeping with the state of the country. 
J Ogden was the father of three 
distinguished lawyers of that name, now 
residents of this state—two of whom 
live in New-Orleans, and one in the 
parish of Rapides. 

He was followed by Judge G 8. 
Guion, who administered the dase hem 
1828 to 1836, and was highly esteemed 
and respected for the mildness of his 
manners, and his clear characteristics as 
judge. Parts of the country, however, 
were in a state of rudeness, morally as 
well as physically, and some of the new- 
ly settled neighborhoods were wild and 
lawless, and not disposed to look upon the 
parish judge with favor or treat him 
with much courtesy. Indeed, the office 
was in such bad odor among some of 
the frontier people, owing either to per- 
sonal prejudice against those who had 
preceded him, or some more substantial 
cause, that for the purpose of protecting 
himself from personal violence whilst 
among them, he was compelled to 
wear a brace of pistols openly belted 
around him. This state of things did 
not last long, and before he resigned, a 
complete change was manifest. Judge 
Guion is now a resident of the parish of 
Lafourche Interior, a planter, and holds a 
distinguished place in the affections of 
his fellow-citizens. He was elected a 
member of the convention in 1845, assist- 
ed in framing that constitution, and was 
elected to the same office in 1852 as 
member of the convention, when it be- 
came expedient to change the econom 
which prevailed in 1845, and to engra 
some new features which were agreea- 
ble to the in which we live. The 
next was Judge Keeton, who was killed 
by the falling of a house during the great 
tornado of 1840. Judge Dunlap suc- 
ceeded him, and he was followed by 
George C. McWhorter, at present State 
wien M 

ensas Parish, Jud ontgomery 
was judge Aer the a who, 
having served a year or two, was follow- 
ed by Judge Bradstree who held the 
reins till the office was abolished in 1845. 
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[In addition to the very able and valuable 
in the Review upon the subject of the Direct 


attention of our readers the following, wh 


Alabama Direct Trade and Exchange Company. 





ADE OF THE SOUTH. 


rs we have from time to time published 
rade of the South, we recommend to the 
ich, though strained and speculative in many 


respects, embodies some sound and wholesome truths. There is a propriety in referring 


to such{papers on the eve of another Conven 


tion at Memphis for the promotion of southern 


trade, and our only regret is that we cannot be present and take part in its deliberations, 


as we have made it a point hitherto to do. ] 


The Committee of Ways and Means, 
to whom was referred the bill incorpo- 
rating the Alabama Direct Trade and 
Exchange Company, have duly consid- 
ered the same, and believing that there 
is no one subject in which all our citi- 
zens have a deeper or more lasting in- 
terest than a speedy and radical change 
in our import trade, beg leave to make 
the following report : 

The skilful and prudent merchant, in 
selecting a site for extensive, profitable 
and durable commerce, will examine 
carefully the whole surrounding country, 
consider well its climates, soils and 
seasons; its valleys, hills and moun- 
tains ; its vegetable, animal and miner- 
al productions; its lakes, rivers and 
roads ; its bays, seas, gulfs and oceans, 
with their peculiar currents, tides and 
winds; look well to the natural dis 
sition, capacity, occupation, wealth, 
habits and customs, opinions, political, 
religious and moral, of the whole sur- 
roundin pulation. His interest is 
identical with the greatest prosperity and 
tranquillity of all his customers. He is, 
therefore, the natural ally of the best 
and most stable government. 

Civilization, the arts and sciences, first 
appeared in the East. Their course has 
been westward; as the world is but a 
great national race-ground, in process of 
time they will again reach their start- 
ing point. 

e Israelites, Grecians, Romans and 
Spaniards have exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on the destinies of mankind. 
They were all extensive slaveholdin 
countries in their days of progress oe 
power. Nations, like individuals, have 
their birth, infaney, manhood and old 
age; like them, they have their peculi- 
arities, their inferior or superior mental, 
moral and physical power and physical or- 

nization ; like them, they have their 
evers, consumptions, epidemics, and 
chronic infections, and the good of man- 
kind requires, under eertain eircum- 


stances, that they should be confined, re- 
strained, punished, and, at times, even 
destroyed. They, too, like individuals, in 
obtaining or making locations on the 
earth’s surface, have advantages or dis- 
advantages more or less suited to their 
peculiar mental, moral or physical orga- 
nization, propensities, habits and occu- 
tions. e country we now occupy, 
efore it was discovered by the Euro- 
pean race, was admirably suited in all 
respects to the wild, savage, roving, de- 
structive propensities of the Indian. 
By nature free and idle, he could neith- 
er be civilized nor enslaved, without de- 
stroying his existence or happiness. In 
selecting a place ot residence, all he de- 
sired was a wilderness to rove in, and 
game to gratify his destructive propen- 
sities and furnish him food and raiment. 
The African, when left to himself, can 
only exist and be happy under a tropical 
sun, where summer is continual, clothi 
not a necessity, and food can be obtaine 
by little effort from the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the country. Freedom to him, 
in a cold climate, is a curse, compared to 
slavery under an intelligent master, in a 
mild one. In their native country they 
are a nation of human beings at rest, 
and likely to continue so, until highly 
stimulated by some race different in 
physical organization. If, by pestilence, 
the whole race in their own country 
were suddenly cut off, Europe and 
America would only feel it in an ad- 
vanee on ivory and a few spices. The 
energetic white European or American 
requires for the full covalent of his 
capacity and disposition, a country pos- 
sessing all the natural elements of the 
three great pursuits of eivilized man, 
agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures. That country combining all these 
in the most extensive and compact form, 
in the most convenient loeation, is, above 
all others, the best calculated to promote 
his own happiness, and enable him to be 
useful to surrounding nations. 
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The white European, in the course of 
his progress and enterprise, discovered 
the American = on parts of 
which the attempt has been made b 
legislation to bring the Indian and Afri- 
can uptoa political equality with the 
white man. Political equality neces- 
sarily brings about social equality ; social 
equality produces amalgamation. This 
political and social equality, with the 
consequent amalgamation, has brought 
on premature consumption and rapid de- 
cay in the whole political and social 
mass, which threatens to bring about pre- 
mature dissolution and lasting imbecili- 
ty. 
In our portion of the continent we 
have; so far, followed a different course. 
We expelled from amongst us the In- 
dian, and kept the African entirely un- 
der our control and direction. e, al- 
though in infancy as to the ordinary age 
of a government, are already a giant in 
physical power, with strides so long and 
rapid as to strike with wonder and admi- 
ration all surrounding nations. 

There exists in our system of African 
slavery a powerful tendency to elevate, 
and keep free and independent, the 
white race. Every citizen within these 
states sees slavery by color, by name, 
and nature, and from the time he can 
reflect, sets himself above a slave. So 
long as lands are low and labor profita- 
ble, there is no necessity for the poor 
white man to become dependent or a 
slave. The poor white man and the 
slave owner are alike interested in 
cheap lands and high wages ; their in- 
terests are, therefore, identical. There 
is a powerful tendency in all republican 
states like our free states, to run into the 
European system of high taxes to favor 
particular classes. As population be- 
comes dense, capital puts down the 
wages of labor, and can enslave the la- 
borer. 

Great Britain is the first commercial 
nation of the age, unless we may ex- 
cept our ownecountry. Her commercial 

wer, for many years, enabled her to 
be mistress of the seas. She is now the 
first manufacturing country of the 
world. On commerce and manufac- 
tures, all her present political power and 
greatness depend. Any power capable 
of striking a death-blow at her com- 


merce and manufactures, must necessari- 
ly be her superior in any military con- 
test waged with equal campaign ma- 
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terial and government skill, to hers. 
She has a home population of twenty- 
seven millions on a territory about the 
size of Georgia and Florida, with ad- 
vantages in position, soil, climate, min- 
eral and vegetable Weergs cs of not 
more than one half of theirs. Her 
colonial dominions are scattered over 
every quarter cf the globe in all lati- 
tudes. Within them she has large pos- 
sessions, devoted to the culture of cot- 
ton, rice, sugar and indigo. Every ef- 
fort within her skill and power has 
been exerted to excel our perc han the 
prodsckes of cotton. Notwithstanding 
er cotton region contains a Ps soenayire 
of more-than one hundred millions of 
free laborers, which she calls her sub- 
jects, who are employed at mere nominal 
wages, so far, all her efforts have proved 
abortive, and must, regardless of soil or 
climate, unless she establishes our sys- 
tem of African slave labor. The conse- 
uence is, that she is dependent on our 
slaveholding states for a supply of cot- 
ton, on which, to a great extent, depends 
her commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity. In order to obtain commer- 
cial preference in the markets of Euro 
and America, in favor of her colonial 
commodities, she calls them free-labor 
productions, and, by this device, has 
succeeded in humbugging a numerous 
class of short-sighted customers in both 
countries. She has a company called 
the “East India Company,” who rule 
and govern her extensive East India 
possessions. From the force of circum- 
stances, her Canadian colonies are 
verned with more liberality and justice 
than any other portion of her extensive 
dominions. She fears their revolt and 
our assistance. Her public debt is 
eight hundred millions pounds sterling, a 
very considerable portion of which was 
created to abolish African slavery in her 
West India Islands, and has resulted in 
the ruin of the whites and blacks on 
those islands, and a destruction of their 
commercial prosperity. To pay the in- 
terest. on this enormous public debt, as 
the taxes are levied most heavily on the 
laboring classes and all s to the 
higher classes, a large majority of her 
population are in a much worse state of 
slavery than the African race are in the 
slaveholding states of our Union. To 
pay this tax, and obtain a scanty supply 
of food and raiment, requires constant 
labor. If affliction, «by ‘disease or old 




















age, disqualifies any from capacity to 
labor, they are thrown out of doors, 
paupers, upon public charity. Of this 
class there are now, in Great Britain 
over three millions; and in Europe not 
less than twenty millions; a living fun- 
gus upon European governments. The 
accumulated miseries flowing from their 
system,of government, keep the popula- 
tion in a feverish revolutionary spirit. 
To preserve law and order, and collect 
the heavy taxes, requires in England a 
standing army of one hundred thousand 
men, stationed all over her territory ; yet 
outbreaks and insurrections are common 
occurrences. Notwithstanding all this, 
it is said Great Britain has the freest 
and best government in Europe. We 
know heavy taxes, and standing armies 
to collect them and enforce obedience 
fo unequal laws, abject slavery of the 
masses under the delusive name of free 
laborers, and an uncertainty in the fu- 
ture to every one, are general over Eu- 
rope. The wealthy have no security 
from poverty by revolution, and the poor 
no security from the cannon, the sword, 
halter or dungeon, for revolt. 

Great Britain, by unequal and inex- 

dient laws, forced upon her North 

merican colonies the alternative of 
abject submission to unauthorized ag- 
gressions, or manly resistance in defence 
of their most sacred rights. After ten 
years’ unregarded remonstrances, hope 
was lost, and the sword drawn; the con- 
test appeared an unequal one, but seven 
years’ war ended in the complete inde- 
pendence of our original thirteen _colo- 
nies. It was a great loss of political 
power and sectional aggrandizement to 
the mother country. To the people of 
the United States, and many others, it 
been a far greater gain. They 
abolished the British system of govern- 
ment, which holds the citizens to be 
subjects and subordinate to the King and 
other departments of the government, 
and e the citizens of the respeetive 
states sovereign, and the vernor 
President, and legislative jes all 
‘subordinate to the will of the people, 
properly expressed through their con- 
ventions. 

The love of power and aggrandize- 
ment has been in all ages, amongst in- 
dividuals and nations, prominent and 
constant. They are powerful elements 


in human progress, and it is only when 
unjust means are used for their attain- 
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pe that they should be opposed, 
checked or stopped. Great Britain 
made a second attempt to subjugate or 
check our power, in her last war with 
both instances, she now 


us. Failing in 
seeks to weaken us by attacking and 
urging others to attack, our system of 


African slavery. 

There are four prominent, grand divi- 
sions within our present extensive bound- 
aries: our commercial and manufactur- 
ing states, with their principal outlets 
through Massachusetts, New-York, and 
Pennsylvania; the agricultural states, 
with their principal outlets through 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Texas, on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast; California, with the Bay of San 
Franeisco, and Oregon, with the Colum- 
bia River, as their principal outlets on 
the Pacific. 

Whatever may be said of California 
gold, Oregon’s farming capacity, or com- 
mercial and manufacturing prosperity 
of the New-England or Northern States, 
a close examination into the Southern 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Mississippi Valley 
States, must convince every one that 
there lie, congregated together, in the 
most compact form, all the elements, in 
the highest degree, of agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing superiority. 
The general aie gs and power of the 
Union requires that the resources of this 
section be wisely and skilfully directed. 

Commerce is the heart of circulation 
in making exchanges of agricultural and 
manufacturing poner to the whole 

ation. An icy of the govern- 
— or habits of Fhe anlage that 
has a tendency to turn commerce out of 
its natural channels, within the same 
vernment, is a drawback on the heal- 

y and vigorous action of the whole 
system. 

Our navigable rivers and lakes have 
their bluffs, which are natural landings. 
To those bluffs roads can be made, with 
more or less labor, of higher or lower 
grades. When made, they are more 
convenient and less expensive for a cer- 
tain surrounding population, as _high- 
ways and landings, through which to 
send off or dis of their surplus pro- 
ductions, than any other road or landing. 
The same landing and road is also the 
most convenient and least expensive, 
naturally, through which to obtain their 
purchases of other articles. 
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Our sea or gulf coasts have their natu- 
ral landings, all of which possess their 
relative advantages on account of cli- 
mate, ition, accessibility from the 
land side by navigable rivers or lakes, 
and the cheapness and low grade with 
which rail-roads or canals may be con- 
structed, leading from them into the in- 
terior, and the capacity of the popula- 
tion for production. These landin 
also have their relative advantages in 
bays, harbors, ocean currents and winds, 
leading off in the most convenient di- 
rection for commercial purposes. They 
are the great landings of foreign and 
coastwise commerce—the landings for 
our exports and imports, with the same 
convenience and pecuniary advantage 
to the whole community, in having all 
their foreign supplies directly landed at 
them, for all those whose convenience 
or interest requires their exports to be 
landed there, as the small landings on 
the rivers or lakes. A system of com- 
merce, to be most convenient and least 
expensive to the whole community, 
must necessarily have all its import 
agents or merchants at their export land- 
ings or cities. Any other system is un- 
natural, inexpedient and ruinous to 
every interest in the whole community, 
and a continual drawback on the aggre- 
gate prosperity and wealth of the coun- 

at large. The first inquiry for every 
class of every section in every state is, 
what seaport landing or city on the gulf 
or coast can be reached at the least ex- 
pense on products—first, by natural high- 
ways, as navigable rivers, lakes, &c. ; 
secondly, by canals or rail-roads, at the 
least expense of labor and capital. That 
city, then, that can be approached with 
exportable products with the least ex- 
pense, will be the one naturally through 
which all the imports should come. To 
determine, then, the best system of trade 
for the whole population of every seetion, 
we must divide the country into its nat- 
ural divisions, and assign to each its 
natural amount of business. If we esta- 
blish our entire foreign and domestic 
trade on this natural basis, it will ad- 
vance most rapidly the aggregate wealth 
and prosperity of the Union at large, and 
enable us in the shortest time to excel 
all other countries. The present popu- 
lation of the United States, on the At- 
lantic and Gulf slope of the Roeky 
Mountains, have for their natural out- 
lets cities or sites in Texas, Louisiana, 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New-York and Massachusetts, hav- 
ing natural limits to the amount of trade 
that for the interest of general popula- 
tion would naturally flow to them. At 
this time the most important are Boston, 
New-York, and Philadelphia, in the 
commercial and manufacturing states; 
Baltimore, Charleston, Mobile, New-Or- 
leans, and Galveston, are the most prom- 
inent in, the agricultural states. In the 
two sections there are Boston and New 
York as the principal outlets for the 
Northern and Eastern States, New-Or- 
leans and Mobile as the most prominent 
natural outlets in the agricultural states. 
The omitted table A, shows the cir- 
culation of bank paper in each state, the 
specie to redeem it, the exports and im- 
ports of each, their a, square 
miles, and public debt, an examination 
of which will readily show the most un- 
natural and injurious system of trade 
that could well exist amongst intelligent 
citizens living in a government of equal- 
ity and justice. This table at once shows 
that in the agricultural states all great 
interests are withering under the unna- 
tural and extremely unhealthy system 
of our foreign trade. The cities in the 
Northern and Eastern States, during the 
year ending June 30th, 1850, exported 
$70,249,809, and imported $155,291,737, 
showing that by our present system of 
trade they received over eighty-five 
millions imports more than a natural 
system of trade would entitle them to. 
The Southern and _ grain-growing 
Western States exported through their 
own ports $81,115,702, and imported 
$21,395,805, showing that they imported 
near sixty millions less than a proper 
trade would justify. On this lar, 
amount the consumers of foreign goods 
y, to a great extent, importers’ profits, 
robbers? profits, double shipping, storage 
drayage, and wha . e retail 
merchants spend double the time and 
money in going to make their purchases 


as would be necessary under a well regu-, 


lated system of Direet Trade. Under 
this doubly expensive system, the retail 
merehants cannot sell foreign s to 
consumers on an average at less than 
double the original foreign cost abroad. 
The consumers of foreign goods in the 
southern and western states pay not 
less than twenty millions of dollars annu- 
ally more for their goods than would 
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be necessary under a proper - 
lated ordnte of Direct Prinde, “This 
twenty millions, however, is but a por- 
tion of the loss to the South and West. 
The Southern and Western States, as 
classed off in table A, make annually for 
export one hundred and fifty millions 
worth of produce, which, by the com- 
pletion of a few of the rail-roads now in 
progress, would naturally find its way 
out at southern ports, and by such a sys- 
tem as can and should be sioptell oe 
every southern seaport would, as soon 
as in full operation, put their import 
trade up to one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, with all the advantage- 
ous consequences, to all classes of our 


Exports. 
New-Orleans and Mobile... . ..$48,650,208. . 
63,394,563. . 


New-York and Boston.... ... 


It appears from this statement, that 
while New-Orleans and Mobile bank 
capital is making about five per cent. on 
its specie, New-York and Boston capital 
is making over twenty. For the ten 
years passed, New-Orleans has not been 
able to keep out as great a paper circu- 
lation as she had specie. New-York and 
Boston, y their monopolizing, to a great 
extent, the import trade, and, conse- 
quently, domestic trade, from artificial 
consequences, are also monopolizing the 
profits on banking. As the oary EP 
ments are due to New-York and n, 
as fast as they make collections, should 
they be in Louisiana or Alabama bank 

per, specie, or exchange on London, 

iverpool, Boston, or New-York is re- 
quired, and their paper returned on them. 

s their paper is not, therefore, ulti- 
mately received in payment for debts 
due to New-York and Boston, there is 
not the same demand for it as a cireu- 


lating medium in the interior. But the 
amount of indebtedness being great 
beyond the natural limits of New-Yor 


and Boston trade, and their bank paper 
being received in payment, gives them 
more than their natural field of circula- 
tion. This applies to all the states of 
the Union that import less than their 
natural limits, as well as to Louisiana and 
Alabama. 

As the proper adjustment of our foreign 
and domestic trade, on the principles of 
economy laid down, involves the value 
of city, town, and country property, agri- 
cultural and manufacturing p nity. 
the profits on bank, rail-road and cana 
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citizens, following such a change. Of 
what use are rail-roads without freights 
and passengers? Where the necessity 
for banks, withoat a use for their cireu- 
lation or accommodation? How can 
agriculture and manufactures prosper, 
without commercial facilities? On re- 
ference to the table, it will be seen that 
New-Orleans, which exports nearly as 

eat an amount as New-York, and 
should export double, only imports ten 
millions to New-York’s one hundred and 
ten millions. As New-Orleans and Mo- 
bile, and New-York and Boston, are the 
greatest ports naturally for the two sec- 
tions, we will present a view of their 
trade and banking : 

_ Imports, Bank Circulation. Specie. 

. $11,625,861... $7,386,000... $8,503,000 
. 141,498,208... 40,306,000... 14,370,000 


stocks, as well as population and politi- 
cal power, it becomes one of the highest 
consideration to all classes. To make 
the regulation properly and understand- 
ingly, it requires a very close scrutiny 
into every state and seetion of our widely 
extended country now settled. 

The New-England States are five in 
number. They contain 63,326 square 
miles, or a fraction over the size of Vir- 
ginia. They are naturally by far the 
poorest five states in the Union as to soil, 
climate, mineral and vegetable produc- 
tions. They contain a population of 
2,727,397, engaged mostly in manufac- 
tures, commerce and the fisheries. A 
large majority of their citizens have, for 
many years, been the advocates of high 
taxes, extravagant expenditures of the 
public funds, and government protection 
to favored classes. The government 
allows them fishing bounties, tonnage 
duties on their shipping, and protection 


to their domestic manufactures. These 
aaveninast with their large import 
trade, which naturally belongs to south- 


ern cities, with their industry and inge- 
nuity and economy, have made them 
increase very rapidly in wealth and popu- 
lation. They have a constitutional 
chronic infection of the isms, which are 
as dangerous to vernment and 
morality as Asiatic cholera to individu- 
als; and more contagious. Their lead- 
ing statesmen opposed the acquisition of 
Louisiana, Texas annexation, and the 
Mexican war; have been in favor of 
confining our population to narrow lim- 
its, the consequence of which would be 
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a reduction in wages of labor. Their 
fanatical opinions, with their desire of 
political power for sectional aggrandize- 
ment, induce them to invite the foreign 
pauper population of Europe by millions 
to our shores, by proffering to give them 
the public lands that they deny the 
right of their southern brethren to pur- 
chase from the government and settle, 
only on degrading conditions of being 
ruled in their property by Mexican 
laws. 

The other commercial and_,manufac- 
turing states are, New-Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New-York, Ohio and Michigan. 
They contain 197,027 square miles, and 
a population of 8,265,711. (These states 
are much richer, naturally, than the 
New-England States, in vegetable and 
mineral productions. Iron ore, coal and 
copper are abundant; a large portion of 
them are productive in grain and vege- 
table productions common to cold cli- 
mates. Agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce, all have a share of capital 
and labor devoted to their success. Com- 
merce is the ruling interest, and in con- 
sequence of southern inattention, and 
the vigorous prosecution of that branch 
of industry and enterprise by oe 
she has, to a great extent, monopolize 
the foreign and domestic trade of the 
Union. She spent forty millions on ber 
canals, which are frequently closed 
with ice, and sixty millions on the New- 
York and Erie, and other rail-roads, to 
connect her with the Lake and Missis- 
sippi trade. These improvements, with 
her extensive foreign trade, have turned 
freights and passengers up stream in the 
Mississippi valley. Although her works 
of internal improvement cost a large 
amount, the advance on real estate in 
New-York alone will doubly pay the 
whole amount; besides rents, rail-road 
and canal stocks, bank stocks, and all 
interests are made to prosper in propor- 
tion to the extent of trade. 

Before the Revolutionary war, Virginia 
exported and imported three times more 
than New-York, and had a greater po- 

lation. New-York has now thirty- 

ree members in Congress and Virginia 
thirteen. In 1769, Virginia imported 
$4,085,472. The same year New-York 
— $907,200; for'the year endi 
3 June, 1850, Virginia impo 
$426,399, New-York imported $111,123- 
§24,; this is a change in trade as re- 
markable as that in Hayti produced by 


the abolition of African slavery. In 1789, 
rw A exported 73,573,300 lbs. Musco- 
vado sugar. The French, during their 
revolutionary days, abolished slavery. 
In 1840, under African free labor, Hayti 
exported 741 wo" su “4 5 a 
e great change brought about in the 
trade ofthe northern and southern states, 
has been caused by an almost exclusive 
application of capital and labor in the 
South to agricultural pursuits ; and the 
— amount of capital and labor in 
e northern states being employed in 
commerce, internal improvements and 
manufactures, has given the northern 
people many millions annually of sou- 
thern and western capital, that could 
have been profitably employed in the 
South and West, which has enabled them 
to receive all the protection from the 
Federal Government, for the encourage- 
ment of domestic manufactures, and ton- 
age duties to build up commerce. In 
this manner the northern and New Eng- 
land sections have been receiving for 
many years a constant flow of capital 
from the South and West, which, accord- 
ing to the best calculation that can be 
made, since 1808, has amounted in go- 
vernment protection to nine hundred 
millions of dollars, and about a similar 
amount has been lost to the South and 
West in consequence of their indirect and 
expensive system of trade. Under this 
state of things, the present prosperity of 
the commercial and manufacturing 
states is of very uncertain duration, as 
all unnatural systems"of prosperity must 
be. Should the South and West, in the 
next five or ten years, embark extensive- 
ly in commerce, internal improvements 
and manufactures, as it is clearly their 
interest to do, and the seat of commerce 
and manufactures be established in the 
most congenial parts of these section 
the present appearance of things wi 
undergo a wonderful revolution. At this 
time the rapid ss of the various 
isms in the commercial and manufactur- 
ing states, must make the lovers of jus- 
tice, order and good government, begin 
to feel the unhappy European uncertain- 
ty in the future. To accomplish the abo- 
lition of slavery is only one of the vision- 
ary dogmas of the day ; the same princi- 
ple will abolish rights to all property and 
all opinions not in accordance with its 
own. Unless this spirit is soon checked, 
the standing armies common in Europe 
will soon be absolutely necessary in a 























number of the northern states. | Mob 
law is already stronger than civil law. 
In a very considerable portion of New- 
York, land-rents cannot be regularly col- 
lected short of force of arms. 

The commercial and manufacturing 
states owe a debt of $92,154,118, which, 
if a healthy system of trade were estab- 
lished, would be at least four times, ac- 
cording to means, as great as that due b 
the agricultural states. A proper adjust- 
ment of the export and import trade 
would not give these states more than 
one-fourth of the Union. 

The agricultural states are, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Misscori, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

They contain an area of 1,043,686 
square miles, which is four times as large 
as the commercial and manufacturing 
states, and nine times the size of Great 
Britain, and would, at her density of po- 
— to the square mile, support two 

undred millions of human beings. The 

contain now a population of twelve mil- 
lions ; lie in a compact body on the At- 
lantic and gulf slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with the great Mississippi River, 
making its way from the Lakes, through 
their centre, to the Gulf of Mexico, 
which is the great ocean river, sufficient- 
ly large to contain all the shipping of the 
world. Within their limits are soils, cli- 
mates, and seasons, capable of produ- 
cing all the elements of food and rai- 
ment necessary for civilized man, in the 
greatest profusion, with timber sufficient 
to build all the boats, ships, steam-ves- 
sels and houses that may be required for 
the next thousand years; water-power 
more than sufficient to drive all the ma- 
chinery of Europe and America; vast 
coal-fields, inexhaustible for ages; iron 
ore, ot the best quality, in the midst of the 
coal-fields, to an extent that knows no 
limit,‘ with thirty thousand miles steam- 
boat navigation emptying into the gulf 
and Atlantic at sufficient points for 
all useful purposes ; with more than two 
thousand miles of sea and gulf coast, 
never closed by ice, or even obstructed. 
This country is now the empire of agri- 
culture. 

In consequence of low grading and 
cheap right of way, rail-roads can be 
built at one-third less cost than in the 
commercial and manufacturing states; 
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they will, therefore, be able to convey 

ssengers and freights lower. The Mo- 
File and Ohio, and Alabama and Tennes- 
see river rail-roads, commencing at Lake 
Michigan and Lake Erie, and terminat- 
ing at the Bay of Mobile on the gulf, will 
be to other roads what the Mississippi 
river is to other rivers. Mobile wi 
therefore, become the great outlet, by 
railway, that New-Orleans is by water. 
The natural shape of the country points 
out the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and Tennessee, the upper 

rts of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Ala- 
met as the heart of the rail-road system 
for this great slope of basin. This region 
will become the empire of manufactures. 
On the gulf, where all the produc- 
tions of this inexhaustible country has 
a tendency to get an outlet, will be- 
come the empire of commerce. Here, at 
all seasons of the year, vessels can 
and come by the assistance of the gulf- . 
stream and trade-winds. From the na- 
ture of things, these will be the great 
highways of general commerce for cen- 
turies. One of the results of the war 
with Mexico, will be to turn the trade of 
the Pacific, to a great extent, across by 
the land route. Mobile and New-Orleans 
will then be in a central position for ex- 
tensive trade with surrounding coun- 
tries. London and Liverpool, New-York 
and Boston, will be far out on the out- 
skirts. 

Southern seaports not only have ad- 
vantages of a back country containing 
all the natural elements in the highest 
degree of agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity, but they have 
a population that renders more safety and 
stability to investments in any pursuit of 
life than any of the surrounding nations. 
None of the dangerous dogmas of the 
day can flourish in any of the slave or 
free states belonging to this division. 
Rights of property, according to our con- 
stitution, are strictly regarded and com- 
plied with without difficulty. They con- 
tain the best material fora defensive war 
of the age—a slave population, the most 
effective laborers for a warm climate, 
under the best discipline and most skil- 
ful direction of any other people, in num- 
bers sufficient to raise the means of army 
subsistence for any probable war, too 
well fed, clothed and taken care of, to be 
restless or unruly, and the least danger- 
ous from insurrection. If the three mil- 
lions of the African race now in these 
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states were suddenly destroyed, millions 
of the white race in Europe and Ame- 
rica would suffer for food and raiment. 
These states have a citizen army of over 
one million of freemen, ready, without 
distinction of party, to defend their rights 
nd liberties at the first call; with soils, 
climates and productions within their 
own limits, rendering them entirely in- 
dependent of the rest of mankind. ey 
owe a public debt of $94,346,558, which, 
for their vast resources, is very small, 
their yearly surplus of exportable pro- 
duce being one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions dollars worth. 

Within the last fifty years they have 
reclaimed a vast wilderness from sa- 
vage worthlessness, and converted it 
into cultivated fields of great useful- 
ness to themselves and surrounding na- 
tions. Without government aid, they 
have excelled all other people in agri- 
culture, now making an annual sur- 
plus to supply the wants of other na- 
tions, greater than any other country, 
regardless of extent of territory or num- 
bers of laborers. At the same time 
they have paid a sum to build up com- 
merce and manufactures in an uncon- 
genial clime, yy nt economi- 
cally within their own limits, would have 
made them first in commerce and ma- 
nufactures as well as agriculture. They 
have enlightened, eivilized, christianiz- 
ed and made useful to themselves and 
surrounding nations, a greater number of 
the African race than misguided philan- 
thropy has or ever can do. Their vast 
agricultural productions, if properly used, 
will enable them, without civil commo- 
tion or bloodshed, to preserve cur peace 
and tranquillity, our Union and liberty. 
Every patriotic citizen, then, within our 
country, should rally under our colors to 
battle in a common country’s cause and 
the cause of mankind. 

From a review of the whole pe a 
it is evident that the present unnatu 
concentration of commerce and manu- 
factures in the northern and New-Eng- 
land States, is a very great annual draw- 
back on the aggregate wealth, prosperity, 
and progress of the Union. In conse- 
quence of its increasing their political 
power and thereby placing in their pos- 
session the direction of the federal govern- 
ment—under its influences at war with 
justice—the political equality of the citi- 
zens of the different states is destroyed, 
and the protection of person and property, 
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by land and sea, guarantied to every citi- 
zen of every state and section defeated, 
the fundamental principles of our politi- 
cal compact called and the harmony, 
tranquillity, ‘and stability of the w 
Union endangered. It is, therefore, the 
highest duty of every lover of our present 
form of government and stability of the 
Union to make an exertion to create a 
natural and healthy system of agricultu- 
ral, commercial, and manufaeturing pur- 
suits t hout our extensive country. 
How can this be done in the shortest 
time is the great question. 

If we were to receive news that 
Great Britain was making every prepara- 
tion within her power to prosecute a war 
upon us, to overthrow our present form of 
government and establish her system, 
we would all enter the great contest for 
the preservation of our rights, political 
and personal liberty. Troops would be 
called out from every state and territory. 
Our ablest officers would be placed in 
command. A foree, according to the 
importance of the post, would mar- 
ched to every seaport. All our citizen 
by every means in their power, woul 
give aid and assistance to the armies. 
If an Arnold were found amongst us, un- 
less he succeeded in making his escape, 
he would be hung as high as Haman. 
What has been we might reasonably 
expect again under similar circumstan- 
ces. We know our armies, when well 
organized under able commanders, have 
proved victorious in every war against 
all odds of numbers. We know that a 
small army, com of materiel, 
well organized,and skilfully commanded 
can defeat many, indifferently organize 
and directed. Our policy in defending 
our coast would be to send a force, able, 
on the first onset of the campaign, to gain 
a decisive victory, as that would inspire 
our forces and discourage the enemy. 

It is true there is now no direct, open 
war of arms against us, yet it requires 
no prophet to see, in the present natural 
course of events, gradually and rapidly 
growing, one amongst the most bloody 
wars recorded on the pages of history. 
Individuals and nations at times are 
placed in cireumstances that one {alse 
step decides their future existence. We 
now have it in our power, if we will at 
once seize the favorable opportunity, of 

ining a great political vietory—not by 
the shedding of brother’s blood by brother, 
as Washington, Adams, Hancock, Jef- 
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ferson, Franklin, and their ever-to-be- 
remembered compatriots, were compell- 
ed to do, in order to secure political li- 
berty—but by a commercial and manu- 
facturing revolution, which, instead of 
burthening us with heavy taxes, will an- 
nually advance our aggregate wealth by 
many millions. 
On commencing this war, we find our 
ents already fully organized and 
drilled ; our own forces scattered over an 
extensive country, without any organi- 
zation or discipline. To offset this we 
find ourselves very favorably situated in 
one very important particular. We have 
their campaign provision, and our own, 
too, already in possession, which of course 
must decide the victory in our favor, if we 
ble of ge using and suc- 
eessfully defending this important ad- 
vantage. Their commercial and manu- 
facturing prosperity now almost entirely 
resis upon our large surplus of exporta- 
ble produce. e have been in the 
habit of letting them have the use of the 
reater portion of these exports without 
interest, and paying double in profits and 
charges, which would be necessary if 
conducted by our own citizens, through 
our own ports, on the most advantage- 
ous plan, to make our section bloom 
with perity. All then that is re- 
quired to ensure success, is to organize 
perly a force competent in every way 
ine our means for our own advantage, 
without letting them get the control as 
they have heretofore. This can be done 
best on military principles. Let every 
state raise an army of capitalists in num- 
bers and amount, sufficient to carry 
every seaport on the coast at the first 
onset. his can be best done by get- 
ting the exports from, and amount of 
goods sold in the region of any port that 
can most conveniently obtain their sup- 
joes at such port. It is practicable un- 
er the system proposed, by incorpo- 
rating the Alabama Direct Trade and 
Exchange Company, to lay down foreign 
goods in our cities, towns, villages, and 
andi in proper quantities, lower than 
— y can be done by New-York and 
ton, which will, of course, take the 
trade. If the South and West, in this 
manner, revolutionize the trade of the 
ecuntry, they will change the relative 
sectional population, and, as a conse- 
uence, the political power. They have 
always been just and liberal to the 
North, and therefore, if they had political 


power, would, in all probability, use it 
with justice and liberality to all sec- 
tions. We might then calculate that our 
country would move on rapidly to pre- 
eminence among nations. This is one 
side of the picture. There is another. 
By our conduct events may take a dif- 
ferent turn. Samson had power at one 
time to slay the Philistines, regardless of 
numbers. He was enticed from duty, 
bound while asleep, shorn of his locks of 
strength and his eyes put out. We are 
this day, physically, the most powerful 
people of the age ; but there is a Delilah 
enticing us, deceptively, in order that 
we may sleep until she binds us with a 
cord of free-soil states, that our locks of 
strength may be shorn from us; which 
states, to a great extent, are to be reared 
up by the pauper population of Europe. 

ey are now lean, lank, degraded, 
weakly human beings, entitled to our 
pity. When our lands, with the fat 
thereof, shall be divided amongst them, 
the change in their condition will be so 
sudden and great that they will know 
no limit to universal equality. Our fa- 
natical neighbors, with the aid of a few 
foreign emissaries, can soon raise a cru- 
sade against their southern brethren, on 
whose means they have been warmed 
into striking power. In the mean time 
our taxes will be increased ; we will con- 
tribute millions to increase the wealth 
and power of another section. The love 
of power and sectional aggrandizement, 
aided by fanaticism, will encroach upon 
our dearest rights and liberties, until po- 
litical and national death, under the cir- 
cumstances, will be preferred to longer 
existence. The southern sword, seldom 
known to falter, will be drawn. Vi 
rously assaulted by cool, calculatin 
power, and furiously assailed by fanati- 
cism, attacked on all sides, by sea and 
by land, in front and rear, the death] 
conflict will rage beyond a paraital, 
until our common country will be 
drenched with blood from sea-shore to 
mountain. Those who now fear to meet 
the gathering storm, and disperse or roll 
it back, may well then call on the rocks 
and mountains to fall upon them and 
hide them from their furious enemies. 
No human foresight can predict on 
which side victory will rest, but all can 
see a powerful check, a stop to civiliza- 
tion, progress and well-regulated human 
liberty one the North American Conti- 
nent. 
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Every southern seaport city, except 
Baltimore, is doing an unnatural and 
less extensive import trade than would 
be entirely legitimate, and can add 
greatly to their own and the prosperity 
of the surrounding population by ex- 
tending their commercial operations. 
Alabama and Louisiana, the one in Mo- 
bile, the other in New-Orleans, each 
holds a great key to the future prosperity 
and progress of the millions of human 
beings that gre to inhabit the great Mis- 
sissippi valley. In the present condition 
of the world the cities above named are 
of vastly greater importance in a pecu- 
niary, political, and military point of view, 
than Gibraltar, which is the key to the 
Mediterranean. After the adoption of 
the United States Constitution, the pos- 
session of Louisiana by a foreign power, 
and the consequent erabarrassments at- 
tending the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippl, threatened seriously the dis- 
solution of the Union. In consequence 
of the modern system of rail-roads, Ala- 
bama holds a pass no less important than 
New-Orleans. A failure to remove ob- 
structions to free trade and travel through 
these important passes, leaves the popu- 


lation of Western ip es and Ohio, 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Arkansas, a = of Texas, and a vast 
lesvtory bes to the Rocky Mountains, 
as well as Louisiana and Alabama, with 
rts of other states, whose interest it is 
have an outlet through the gulf, prac- 
tically in the same condition that a por- 
tion of the valley was before the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana. Access the most 
perfect to each city, from every direc- 
tion, by land and water, is the true policy 
of the respective states to which they 
belong, and of the Union at large. The 
obstructions to a free access to each cit 
from all directions, consist in the shal. 
lowness of the channels at the mouth of 
the ee and of Mobile bay, they 
being too shallow to admit of large-class 
vessels. But the greatest obstruction is 
that of the Iberville River, which is en- 
tirely obliterated for some distance, in 
consequence of obstructions heretofore 
thrown into it, and also the want of 
postal lines making regular passages to 
and from important ports within our own 
limits and to foreign countries. There 
is also needed the completion of the main 
rail-road trunks from the Upper Missis- 
sippi valley to Mobile and iiw-Odenne. 
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The removal of these obstructions will 
por come under national and state 
egislation for aid. Lp rene on 
the part of Congress will be within fede- 
ral jurisdiction to an amount sufficient . 
to deepen the mouth of the Mississippi 
and Mobile bay, so as to admit large- 
class vessels—clear the Iberville River 
from obstructions that will permit a free 
passage of first-class steamboats from the 
ississippi into Lake Pontchartrain. A 
ype gr of one hundred thousand dol- 
ars each, to four lines of steamers or 
other vessels, from Mobile to ports in 
Europe, South America, California, Asia, 
and the Mediterranean, with the view 
of touching at all points on their respec- 
tive routes desirable; appropriations of 
alternate sections of public lands in aid 
of a branch trunk of the Mobile and 
Ohio Rail-road to New-Orleans; appro- 
priations of lands in aid of the great, rail- 
road now in process of construction from 
Lake Erie, by way of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Selma, in Alabama, to Mobile, con- 
necting the Lakes with the Gulf; also 
apppaenens of alternate sections in 
aid of the two great railways now in pro- 
cess of construction, one connecting 
Memphis, Tennessee, with Charleston, 
South Carolina, and which is destined, 
as the country is settled, to progress un- 
4 it reaches the aaene coast; the 
other connecting Savannah, Georgia, 
with Vicksburg, Mississippi, will make 

its way throu h Texas. 

Extensive ies of gral lands are 
now in Alabama unsold, and must re- 
main government property many years, 
— rail-roads are constructed through 
them. 

The rights and interests alike of the 
citizens of the Mississippi valley and the 
Union, require the re-opening of Iberville 
River, in the State of Louisiana, which 
formerly connected Lake Ponchartrain, 
by way of Lake Maurepas, with the 
Mississi pi at a short distance below the 
town of aton Rouge. This river was 
formerly an open, navigable stream, and 
of sufficient note to be recognized and 
established, by the treaty of Paris in 
1763, as a part of the way | line 
between the possessions of Great Britain 
and France. The Iberville River, at 
this period, bi an outlet of ™ Mis- 
sissippi, so large as to give the ap- 
= of an island to that part of 

ouisiana on which New-Orleans is 
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situated,—is now, at its point of former 
efflux from that stream, entirely filled up 
and obliterated. It was open down to 
the period of the last war with Great 
Britain. During the war, General Jack- 
son, for the common protection of the 
country, had obstructions thrown into it, 
under the impression that the enemy 
pe attempt to pass through the lake 
and Iberville River into the Mississippi 
and fall upon New-Orleans from above. 
As it is or was a natural highway, the 
citizens of the United States are entitled 
to its free use for purposes of navigation. 
As it was obstructed through the action 
of the Federal Government, the same 
agency is bound to remove the obstruc- 
tions. These obstructions all being re- 
moved and improvements completed. 
would be equivalent, for all practical 
pu s,, to placing each city on the 
Gulf Stream, Mississipp! River, and the 
great railways of the valley. A healthy 
city on the gulf is necessary to draw otf 
the upper Mississippi trade and travel 
from New-York and Boston. The an- 
nnal mortality, in proportion to popula- 
tion, is less in Mobile than New-York. 


She can, therefore, so far as health is op 


concerned, turn the business to the gulf 
coast. New-Orleans would then re- 
ceive a greater trade and travel through 
Mobile than she ever will do, so long as 
the present system continues through 
New-York and Boston. Louisiana 1s, 
therefore, interested in building up Mo- 
bile. 

New-York has expended over one 
hundred millions of dollars on rail-roads 
and canalsjto carry the interior trade 
through her city. Alabama may now 
secure an outlet for, and an intercourse 
with, a region of greater extent, whose 
population can reach Mobile at a less 
expense than New-York, by an outlay of 
a on the part of her citizens, 
individually, of one-fourth the sum New- 
York has expended. 

We annex a table, which shows the 
number of railways in each state, miles 
in operation, and miles in course of con- 
struction, with the cost : 


Table showing the extent of Railways Completed 
and under Traffic, and Capital invested in the 
different Countries : 

Miles, Cost. 

United Kingdom of Gt. Britain 7,000. .£250,000,000 

German States 5,342 

United States 


PR nticws ade cccncsss sie 
PE ccinccdusecccseccsscccss 
TRY 6 os coc dcccccscccccseescce 


AGRICULTURAL STATES. 


No.of Miles Milesin 


States. Rail- in 


North Carolina.. 
South Carolina. .. 
Georgia 13 
Florida.......... 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 1,131,000 


1,800,000 


77 ...7,481.. . $85,139,456 
COMMERCIAL AND MANUFACTURING STATES. 
No.of Miles Miles in 
Rail- in opera- course of 
ways. tion. construct’n, 
Maine........... 10... 988... 1278... 
New-Hampshire 16 .. 463... 76... 
Vermont Dine We... BG... 
Massachusetts.. 37...1,153... 67... 
Rhode Island... 1... 50... — 
Connecticut .... 13.. 
New-York ir 
Pennsylvania... ] 
New-Jersey .... 


States. Cost. 


$8,191,693 
14,144,755 
13,116,553 


64... 
-.. 946... 
1,323... 535... 
woe Fe 
-- 1,481... 


. --7,277...3,551.. .$250,012,410 


Average cost per mile in northern and 
New-England states:................. §$ 
Average cost in South and West 


In a military point of view, the im- 

rtance of connecting New-Orleans and 
Mobile with the interior states, by rail- 
way, considering the great number of 
rapid-moving war-steamers now belong- 
ing to various powers, cannot well be 
over estimated. In fifteen days’ time a 
large fleet of war-steamers eould cross 
the ocean and assail the two cities; 
their possession by an enemy would be 
disastrous to the imterest of the valley 
population. 

n the early history of Alabama, 
freights were conveyed on her rivers in 
flatboats and barges, propelled by 
manual labor. What son of hers would 
now be willing to abandon our floating 
palaces and return to the keels? Those 
who oppose rail-roads advocate the same 
principle. There is, to accommodate 
our entire population, as great a neces- 
sity for rail-roads with passenger and 
fright cars propelled by steam, instead of 
common wagons or coaches drawn by 
animal power, as there is for steam- 
boats; and the average gain to the 
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whole community, in trade and travel, is 
equally as great. Of course, those who 
run boats where there are not freights 
and passengers sufficient to pay, will sink 
capital. ose who build rail-roads 
where there should only run a plank or 
common wagon road, will do the same; 
those who plant on unproductive soils 
will be oqnaie unfortunate. 

The responsibility of Alabama at this 
time is exceedingly great. Her com- 
manding position requires deliberate and 
skilful action. She is now capable of 
doing much for herself and surrounding 
sisters. She is in a similar situation to 
many states of the Union, locally, that 
Mobile county is to a large number of 
counties in South Alabama and Eastern 
Mississippi. If there were no public 
highway by land through Mobile county 
to the city, and many roads in other 
counties around seeking an outlet through 
her, and, from indifference to her own 
prosperity and theirs, refuse to make an 
order for and open a road, she would soon 
be considered foreign in her position. 
The state can now have completed 
through her limits great railway lines of 
the first importance to her in every sense 
of the word, without doing anything 
more than indorse bonds that the com- 
panies of at least three of the roads can 
secure her from final loss beyond a doubt. 
She is now in a situation to advance 
more rapidly, by proper action, every 
important interest within her limits, than 
any of the coast states from Maine tothe 
Rio Grande. She has climate, soils, 
mineral and vegetable productions, with 
advantages from location, that render her 
second to no state in the Union, of the 
same area, in the great pursuits of agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures. 
The completion of the Mobile and Ohio, 
and the Alabama and Tennessee Rail- 
roads, with others drawing in trade and 
travel from the east and west, would give 
to all her great interests advantages that 
would enable them at least to keep pace 
with the most flourishing. ~ <t = . 
ble of supporting a population double the 
five New En land. States, and half the 
capital and labor expended to build her 
up, that has been made to flow on them, 
will make her worth them all. She has 
a population of 771,071 on 50,722 square 
miles; owes a public debt of $3,983,616 ; 
her principal city, Mobile, is at all 
seasons free from ice. Through the 
Gulf Stream, trade-winds, and Caribbean 


Sea, she is open to the trade of the world ; 
subject to overflow from neither river nor 
ocean ; midway between the rich pro- 
ducts of the tropies and the staple and 
provision-growing states of the Mis- 
sissippi valley ; possessing one amongst 
the most healthy sites on the coast, with 
a harbor sufficient for the navies of the 
world, and room to build up a city equal 
in population to any on the globe; 
backed, in the interior of the state, with 
extensive bodies of the most fertile lands; 
abundant water power, inexhaustible 
forests of timber, rich beds of iron ore 
and extensive coal fields in close 
proximity to each other, all in the midst 
of the cotton, sugar and grain-growing 
regions. She requires no uncertain 
government protection to make her 
among the first in agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures. She is in a situation 
at this time, by a grand move on an 
extensive scale, in commerce, on princi- 
ples of proper economy, to make all her 
great interests bound forward with 
unusual rapidity. If the a 
states continue their unprofitable an 

dependent policy, Alabama should only 
embark the more rapidly and to a greater 
extent. Under such circumstances, with 
the necessary capital and skill, one more 
generation would find her in this great 
group of states, what New-York is to the 
thirty named. During the year 1850, 
there were sold in Alabama, sixteen 
millions dollars worth of merchandise ; of 
this sum not less than eight millions 
were foreign, nearly all imported through 
northern cities, taxed to a great extent 
with double profits, drayage, storage and 
insurance. Tinder such a system of 
trade, the retail merchants cannot fur- 
nish consumers of foreign goods at less 
than one hundred per cent. on original 
cost, which would leave four millions as 
the foreign cost of our imported merchan- 
dise. Under a well-regulated system of 
direct trade, these four millions would go 
into consumer’s hands at six millions five 
hundred thousand dollars, and leave as 
great a profit to the merchant as he now 
receives, and save one million five 
hundred thousand dollars to consumers, 
a sum — annually, to three years’ 
taxes. he bill under consideration 
proposes to accomplish this by incor- 
porating a limited partnership in the 
shape of a joint-stock company, com- 
posed of capitalist and business men in 
all parts of the country, with power to 
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own ships, boats or vessels, buy and sell 
produce and manufactures at home and 
abroad on commission, receive and pay 
out deposits, deal in foreign and do- 
mestic exchange generally, make ad- 
vances on produce, manufactures and 
merchandise, and to increase their capi- 
tal stock, if necessary, to three millions 
of dollars. 

For the protection of the community 
against abuses, the officers and directors 
are required to make bonds and take 
suitable oaths for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties ; make shea taveste 
showing who are the stockholders, the 
amount of each one’s shares, and the 
true condition of the company. The bill 
also enables the governor to appoint com- 
missioners to examine the entire busi- 


ness of the company, and report thereon 
publicly. If the company abuses its 
powers, the legislature can annul their 
charter. 

Well organized, with competent agen- 
cies at different foreign and domestic 

ints of trade, they would not only be 

ighly useful to the mercantile and 
planting community in making their 
sales, purchases and exchanges, but 
could also, to great advantage, make 
purchases at home and abroad of ma- 
terials or machinery for our rail-road and 
manufacturing companies.* 


* There were some valuable tables annexed to 
this paper, which are omitted. The reader can 
obtain all the material embraced in them by 
reference to the pages of the Review and of the 
Industrial Resources.—[Ep. 





ART. V.—-VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


{Tue increasing interest which attaches to everything that relates to the resources of 
several] of the South American states, induces us to publish, in extenso, the valuable con- 
tributions of Lieut. Maury, made during last winter, and in part copied into some of our 
numbers. ‘The papers are worthy of study and reflection, and will be continued in our 
next number. With those we have already published, they present the subject complete 


in almost every aspect. ] 


THE AMAZON COUNTRY, ITS CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS—THE LA PLATA THE MISSISSIPPI OP 
THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE—RIVER BASINS COMPARED—COMMERCE OF THE LA PLATA, 
ITS VALUE——PRODUCTIONS—CANAL BETWEEN THE WATERS OF THE LA PLATA AND THE 
AMAZON-——-THE PARAGUAY COUNTRY-—-CATTLE RAISING--GOLD AND DIAMONDS-—-AN IM- 
MENSE DRUG PLANTATION-—-THE RICHES OF THE VEGETABLE EXCEED THOSE OF THE MINE- 
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GOLD WASHING IN THE STREETS—IMMENSE YIELD OF DIAMONDS—MULE 
A COMMERCIAL ANOMALY-—-COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE LA PLATA 


AND THE AMAZON-—JAPANESE POLICY OF BRAZIL——-EXPLORATION OF THE AMAZON BY OF- 
FICERS OF THE U. 8. NAVY—PILCOMAYO—* CITY OF SILVER” MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF THE 
PRODUCTIONS OF TROPICAL, TEMPERATE, AND FRIGID ZONES. 


The “policy of commerce,” and not 
the “policy of conquest,” is the policy of 
the United States. 

The spirit of the age, animated by 
private enterprise, is every day seekirg 
new fields for its peaceful triumphs, and 
commerce can accomplish throughout 
the world no achievements like those 
which will note its coming, and signal- 
ize its marches up and down the Ama- 
zon, and the other great rivers of that 
greatest of water-sheds, the Atlantic 
slopes of South America. 

Men may talk about Cuba and Japan ; 
but of all the diplomatic questions of the 
day, the free navigation of those majestic 
water-courses, and their tributaries, is to 
this country the most interesting and 
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important. It surpasses them all. It is 
paramount. 

The country that is drained by the 
Amazon, if reclaimed from the savage, 
the wild beast, and the reptile, and re- 
duced to cultivation now, would be 
capable of supporting with its produce 
the population of the whole world. 

It is a rice country. The common 
yield of rice is forty for one. It is reap- 
ed five months after planting, and may 
be planted at any time of the year. 
Thus the farmer may plant one bushel 
of rice to-day—in five months hence he 
will gather forty from it. Planting 
these forty, he may, in another five 
months, gather sixteen hundred bushels, 
—In ten months the earth yields an 
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increase there of a thousand-fold and 
more. 

Corn, too, may be planted at any 
time, and in three months is fit for gather- 
ing. Thus the husbandman there may 
gather four crops of corn a year. Its 
seasons are an everlasting summer, with 
a perpetual round of harvests. 

Tt is the policy of commerce—and 
commerce is the policy of these United 
States—to open that river to steam, and 
its valley to settlement and cultivation ; 
its earth, its air, and its waters, to the 
business and wants of trade and traffic. 

There, upon that Atlantic slope of 
South America, in the valley of the La 
Plata, and in the valley of the Amazon, 
Nature in all her ways has been most 
bountiful. 

There the vegetable kingdom displays 
its forces in all their most perfect gran- 
deur, and in all their might ; and there, 

the mineral kingdom is most 
dazzling with its wealth. 

In that region of country wagon-roads 
are few, turnpikes unknown, and the first 
railway has yet to be built ; and though 
the La Plata drains a country nearly as 
large and many times more fertile than 
is our own Mississippi valley, and though 
that of the Amazon is twice as great, 
and its tributaries many times longer, 
more navigable, and numerous, yet the 
steamboat upon those waters is a problem 
almost untried. In the valley of the 
Amazon the plow is unknown; and 
the American rifle and axe, the great 
implements of settlement and civiliza- 
tion, are curiosities. 

For more than three hundred years 
the white man has been established in 
that Amazonian basin, and for more 
than three hundred years it has remain- 
ed a howling wilderness. Owing to 
the mismanagement of its rulers, the 
European has made no impression— 
none—no, not the least—upon its forests. 
How long shall this continue to be so? 

Has eet no arts, commerce no 
charms, by which this policy may be 
broken up: by which its rivers may be 
opened to navigation, its forests to settle- 
ment, its pampas to cultivation ? 

What commerce has done for South 
America is as nothing in comparison 
with what it willdo. It has fringed only 
the sea-coast of that continent with set- 
tlement and cultivation. The great in- 
terior has never been touched. The 
heart of the country is a commercial 
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blank; nor is it to be reached except 
through the powers of steam, and the 
free use of its majestic water-courses. 

It is of this country—of the import- 
ance of settling it up, of sending there 
the emigrant, the steamboat, the axe 
and the plow, with the messengers and 
agencies of commerce—that I wish to 
speak. 

Let us, therefore, first see where it i 
how far off it is, and what is its actu 
condition, and then we will be enabled 
the better to judge as to the true course 
of policy which it would be best for the 
commercial nations of the earth to take 
with regard to it. 

The semi-continent of South America 
is very nearly in shape to that of a right- 
angledtriangle. Its hypotenuse rests on 
the Pacific ; one of its legs extends from 
rn Horn to Cape St. Roque. Here the 
right angle is formed with the other leg, 
which extends from Cape St. Roque, in 
latitude 5 deg. south, to Cabo La Vela, of 
the Caribbean Sea, in latitude 12 deg. 
north. 

The longer leg is that between capes 
Horn and St. Rogue ; it is 3,500 geogra- 

hical miles in length. The other leg 
as only 2,500; but the apcenan 
which stands on the Andes and rests on 
the Pacific, is more than 4,000 miles 
long. 

This configuration exercises a power- 
ful influence upon the climates of § South 
America, especially as it regards its 
hydrography. The great rivers of that 
country, the mighty Amazon and the 
majestic La Plata, are resultants of this 
configuration. In consequence of hay- 
ing a sea-front which rests upon the 
short leg in the northern hemisphere, 
and looking to the northeast—and in con- 
sequence of having the sea-front which 
rests upon the long leg in the southern 
hemisphere, to look southeast, the 
northeast and the southeast trade-winds 
as they come across the Atlantic filled 
with moisture, go full charged into the 
interior, dropping it in showers as they 
go, until they reach the snow-capped 
summits of the Andes, where the Fast 
drop, which that very low temperature 
can wring from them, is deposited to 
melt and feed the sources of the Amazon 
and the La Plata with their tributaries. 

The northeast trade-winds commence 
to blow about the Tropic of Cancer, and 
coming from the quarter they do, they 
blow obliquely across the Atlantic. They 
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evaporate from the sea as they go; and, 
impinging at right angles upon the South 
American shore-line that extends from 
Cape St. Roque to Cabo La Vela, they 
carry into the interior the vapor that 
iorms the clouds that give the rain which 
supplies with water the Magdalena, the 
Orinoco, and the northern tributaries of 
the Amazon. 

The volume of water discharged by 
these rivers into the sea is expressive of 
the bri which those northeast trade- 
winds take up from the sea, carry in the 
clouds, and precipitate upon the water- 
shed that is drained by these streams. 
They are but pipes and gutters which 
nature has placed under the eaves of the 
great water-shed that has the Andes for 
a ridge-pole, the Caribbean Sea and 
North Atlantic for a cistern. 

The trade-wind region of the North 
Atlantic affords the water-surface where 
the evaporation is carried on that sup- 
i with rains, dews, and moisture, 

ew-Granada, Venezuela, the three 
Guianas, and the Atlantic slopes of the 
Ecuador. 

On the other hand, the southeast trade- 
winds commence to blow about the 

tallel of 30 deg. or 35 deg. south. 
ee too, come obliquely across the 

tlantic, and strike perpendicularly upon 
the South American coast-line which ex- 
tends from Cape St. Roque towards Cape 
Horn. They pass into the interior with 
their whole fad of moisture, every drop 
of which is wrung from them before they 


- cross the Andes. The quantity of mois- 


ture which is taken up from the sea and 
rained down upon this wonderfully fruit- 
ful country, may be seen in what the La 
Plata and the Amazon discharge back 
into the ocean. 

Now, there is no tropical country in 
the world which has to windward, and 
so exactly to windward of it, such an 
extent of ocean in the trade-wind re,zion. 
Consequently there is no inter-tropical 
country in the world that is so finely 
watered as is this great Amazon coun- 
try of South America. 

Along the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, along the coast of China and the 
east coast of New-Holland, the land 
trends along with the direction of the 
trade-winds of those regions. These 
winds, with their moisture, travel alen 
rong with the land. They do no 

low perpendicularly upon it, nor push 
their vapors right across it into the in- 


terior, as they do in South America. The 
consequence is, none of those inter- 
tropical countries can boast of streams 
and water-courses like those of South 
America. 

The shore line of eastern Africa is ar- 
ranged like that of the South American 
water-shed ; but it has not sea enough to 
windward to supply the vapor to feed 
springs enough to make large rivers. 

The southeast trade-winds, when the 
monsoons of the Indian ocean will pér 
mit them to blow, strike Fe near 
upon the east coast of South Africa, as 
they do upon that of South America. In 
the American case, they blow per tu- 
ally—in the African case, for not half the 
year. They, therefore, cannot give 
Africa half as much rain as South 
America receives. 

At Cape Guardafui the right angle of 
the African coast line is formed, as it is 
at Cape St. Roque for America; but the 
winds which cross this line between Cape 
St. Roque and the isthmus have traversed 
the Atlantic Ocean and Caribbean Sea— 
hence they reach the land dripping with 
moisture ; whereas, in Africa, the north- 
east trades, which cross the coast-line 
from Cape Guardafui to the isthmus of 
Suez, have sucked up vapors from the 
Red Sea only—therefore the quantity of 
moisture which these winds carry into 
the interior of Africa is not by any means 
so great as that which those of the At- 
lantic carry over into South America. 
The difference is as great as is the differ- 
ence of the evaporating surface exposed 
to the northeast trade-winds by the At- 
lantic on the one hand, and by the Red 
Sea on the other. 

The two systems of trade-winds—the 
northeast and the southeast—meet in 
the interior of South America, some- 
where between the equator and the 
Isthmus of Darien. This place of meet- 
ing is a place of calms, and where it is, 
there it is rainy. 

This circumstance, and other meteoro- 
logical agents, divide the seasons in the 
northern portions of South America, 
especially the valley of the Orinoco, 
into the rainy and the dry—six months 
of constant rain, six months of blighting 
drought. is the condition here. 

Not so in the valley of the Amazon. 
There the weather is agreeable all the 
year round ; and though more rain falls 
there in some months than in others, as 
it does here with us, still there as here, 
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it may rain, and does rain, any day in 
the year. 

Now, I think that any one who has 
followed me with a map will perceive 
why this inter-tropical region of South 
America, or that part of its water-shed 
which, from Panama to the parallel of 
30° or 35° south, slopes sienel the At- 
lantic, has, and ought to have, the most 
remarkable climate in the world. We 
have seen that Eastern Africa, and East- 
ern Africa alone, resembles it in config- 
uration of shore line; but the evaporat- 
ing surface and the supplies of vapor are 
wanting, and therefore South Africa can- 
not be nearly so well supplied with rains, 
and consequently with nvers, as is South 
America. 

In all the other inter-tropical regions 
of the world—in India, in Western 
Africa, New Holland, and Polynesia— 
the year is divided into the rainy season 
and the dry; during the latter of which 
little or no water falls, springs go dry, 
and cattle perish, and dead bodies pol- 
lute the air. Then, too, stalks forth in 
those ‘countries the “pestilence that 
walketh in darkness.” 

In the valley of the Amazon no such 
condition exists. There the fall of water, 
though copious—the river Amazon is 
the rain-guage—is not compressed with- 
ina few months, nor accompanied by 
the terrible hurricanes and tornadoes 
which rage at the change of seasons in 
India. Here, in America, gentle and 
fruitful showers fall daily, and tornadoes 
are rare. 

Because the Amazon is in a tropical 
country, the public is disposed to judge 
of its climates by comparing them with 
the climates of other Pe Dis PU oh 
as India, for example. But for the rea- 
sons stated, and because there are no 
monsoons or other conditions to cause 
the valley of the Amazon to be parched 
with drought at one season, and drenched 
with rains at another—as India is on one 
hand, and the Orinoco country on the 
other—there is no more resemblance 
between the climates of India and of the 
Amazon than there is between the cli- 
mates of Robme and Boston; and any 
one who would infer similarity of ch- 
mate from the fact that Boston and 
Rome are in the same latitude, would 
not be more out than he who infers sim- 
ilarity of climate between India and 
Amazonia because they both are tropi- 
cal countries. 
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Now, what ought to be the condition 
of an inter-tropical country whose plains 
are watered with frequent showers, un- 
accompanied by a single drought, dur- 
iug ages of perpetual summer? Why, 
fertility and salubrity; for in such a 
climate anything and eyerything will 
grow. The rapid production and con- 
stant decay of vegetable mafter that 
have been going on there for thousands 
and thousands of years, must have made 
the soil rich with vegetable mould. 

The fact that vegetation there is in 
perpetual activity—that there, there is 
no period of vegetable repose—that as 
fast as one leaf fails and begins to de- 
cay, other leaves, just putting forth, ab- 
sorb its gases—these conditions make 
the valley of the Amazon one of the 
most salubrious and delightful of cli- 
mates, 

Having shown that the climate of the 
La Plata and Amazon country is a cli- 
mate without droughts, and that it is a 
moist and warm climate, I have esta- 
blished enough to satisfy any one that 
the soil there, whatever be the substra- 
tum, must have upon it a rich vegetable 
mould, which the decay of the most rank 
vegetation during many ages must have 
formed. 





I proceed now to show the present 
condition with the future resources and 
commercial eapabilities of the great 
South American water-sheds, I will 
confine my attention to the rivers Ama- 
zon and La Plata, to their tributaries, and 
the valleys drained by them. But first, 
let us give our attention to the La Plata, 
and compare the extent of country 
drained by it with the extent drained by 
rivers in the fforthern hemisphere. 

The valley of the Amazon lies in 
both hemispheres; it is the largest river 
basin in the world, but it belongs exclu- 
sively neither to the North nor to the 
South. Excluding the Amazon, there- 
fore, from the comparison, the Mississip- 
pi, then, it will be perceived, drains the 
argest river basin in the northern, and 
the La Plata the largest in the southern 
hemisphere. Both these streams run 
from north to south, each one embracing 
a great variety of productions, and tra- 
versing many diversities of climate ; but 
one runs towards the equator, the other 
from it. 

The area of the principal river-basins 
which are drained into seas that are ac- 











cessible to ocean commerce, may be 
thus stated :— 

In America.—The Amazon, area (in- 
eluding the Orinoco,) 2,048,480 square 
miles. 

North America.—The Mississippi, area 
982,000 square miles. 

South America.—The La Plata, area 
886.000 square miles. 

Europe——The Danube, area 234,000 
square miles. 

Africa.—The Nile, area 520,000 square 
miles. 

Asia (China).—The Yang-tse-Keang, 
area 547,000 square miles. 

India.—The Ganges, area 432,000 
square miles. 

It will thus be observed that the valley 
of the La Plata in area is the third in 
the world ; that it is twice as large as 
the valley of the Ganges, and more than 
three times as large as the largest river 
basin in Europe. 

The basin of the La Plata embraces 
all the latitudes, and more too, that are 
to be found in the valleys of the Indus, 
the Ganges and the [rawaddy—the great 
river-basins of India. It consequently 
has all the agricultural capacities, and 
more, that are to be found in the climates 
of India. These great resources of the 
La Plata for the most part lie dormant. 
They are hidden in the bosom of the 
earth, or concealed in the recesses of 
the mountains. The waters of the La 
Plata flow through climates that are fa- 
vorable to the growth of sugar, of tea and 
coffee, of rice, hemp, and tobacco, of 
cotton and corn, of drugs, woods, dyes, 
and spices, and of almost all the agri- 
cultural staples of the earth. 

The Rio de la Plata ligs wholly with- 
in the southern hemisphere, and it is the 
greatest river that does so lie; conse- 

uently it has opposite seasons with 
ore of the northern. When the hus- 
bandman is sowing in the north, then he 
who tills the earth in this beautiful river- 
basin will be gathering his crop; and 
consequently the planter, and the farm- 
er, and the merchant of the La Plata, 
will have control of the northern mar- 
kets for six months of every year, with- 
out a competitor. 

The Rio de la Plata, properly speak- 
ing, is that arm of the sea which lies be- 
tween the parallels of 33° and 36° of 
south latitude. Its breadth is a hundred 
miles or more, according to the place of 
measnrement, and it is formed by the 
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junction of the Parana and the Uruguay. 
| treat. of all the country drained by 
these rivers and their tributaries as the 
valley of the La Plata. 

The Uruguay is a beautiful stream. 
It takes its rise in the Brazilian province 
of Santa Catarina, on the western slopes 
of the “ Serra do Mar,” or the sea range 
of meuntains. Its course is first west- 
wardly and then southwardly; it is 
about seven hundred miles long; drains 
a rich, fertile, and tolerably well-settled 
country. For part of the way it is the 
boundary between Brazil, with the Ban- 
da Oriental on one side, and the Argen- 
tine Confederation on the other. 

The Parana is a majestic river. It is 
formed by the junction of the two Bra- 
zilian streams, the Rio Grande and the 
Paranahiba. The former takes its rise 
near the parallel of 20° south, not far 
from the sea-shore, and in the wealthy 

rovince of Minas Geraes. The valley 
in which the head-waters of this river 
are gathered into the main stream is 
most magnificent. It is about two hun- 
dred miles broad in the widest part, by 
four hundred miles long. The course of 
the Rio Grande through it is due west ; 
it maintains this course for about five 
hundred miles, until it meets the Para- 
nahiba coming from the northward 
where its sources are interlapped, an 
almost mingled with those of the Ama- 
zomi. 

The population of the two interior 
provinces of Minas Geraes and Goiaz, 
in which these two tributaries of the Pa- 
rana take their rise, and in which they 
lie, is for the former one million, for the 
latter one hundred and fifty thousand. 

The Japanese-like poliey which has 
been observed with regard to scientific 
explorations of the La Plata and its tribu- 
taries has kept the world in the dark as 
to many parts of that valley. 

Dr. Francia established in Paraguay. 
many years ago, a government founded 
upon the Japanese system. Rosas at- 
tempted an imitation of this a so 
long as he was in power; and Brazil has 
always practised it. So that geographers 
really knder very little as to the Bra- 
zilian tributaries of the La Plata, their 
navigability, and the commercial re- 
sources of the countries which they 
drain. 

According to the map “ Do Imperio do 
Brazil,” published in 1846, under the 
auspices of the Geographical Society, at 
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Rio de Janeiro, and which is now before 
me, the Parana, for the first five hundred 
miles below the junction of the Rio 
Grande and the Paranahiba, runs through 
uninhabited parts of the provinces of 
Goiaz, Matto Grosso, and San Paulo. 
Passing these uninhabited parts, it then 
runs through and among the Spanish 
republics of that region for about twelve 
hundred miles to its entrance into the 
Plata. Along this part of its route the 
country is pretty well settled, and, ac- 
cording to Montgomery Martin,* whose 
authority is more reeent than that of the 
map of the Geographical Society of 
Brazil, must be in a high state of sulive: 
tion, Writing last year upon this river, 
he says: 

“ During the six or eight months that 
the Parana, or Plate river, was recentl 
opened to European commerce, upwar 
of sixteen millions dollars’ worth of goods 
were exchanged for produce, and this 
without any previously organized mer- 
eantile establishments or system. Two 
convoys of merchant ships, one of 110, and 
the oo of 76 vessels, came down the 
river with full cargoes. It is true that 
this extent of trade was partly attribu- 
table to the accumulation of property, 
owing to the previous interdiction of 
commerce by General Rosas, whose ex- 
elusive policy is an imitation of that of 
Dr. Francia, as he has himself boasted. 
He is therefore entirely hostile to mer- 
cantile, or indeed to any intercourse, 
especially with Europeans. Were Rosas 
to succeed, he would form a state such as 
Japan has been for the last two cen- 
turies.” 

The commerce of this river, I know, is 
valuable; but whether it be so very 
valuable at this time as the above ex- 
tract from Martin would make it, I 
doubt. 

But, suppose it were one million 
instead of sixteen that was brought down 
through this unexpected free navigation 
for six or eight months, what would it 
not be under regular steam and free 
navigation at the end of six or eight 
years, when the steamboat and ecom- 
merce shall have stimulated the produc- 
tions of the country up to the capacity of 
its industrial capital 

Leaving the Parana, and traveling 
still further west, we eome next to the 
Paraguay, the most magnificent tributary 


* See his Geographical and Statistical Atlas. 
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in this water-shed. Following it in its 
windings, it is navigable to the distance 
of about two thousand miles from the 
sea. It is the Missouri of the La Plata 
valley. 
A triend who has been residing in the 
capital of the Republic of Paraguay for 
several years, returned thence a few 
months ago. I shall, therefore, draw 
upon him for information touching this 
interesting river and region of country : 
also, Francis del Castelnau, who traveled 
—— that country in 1848-9, is quite 
ull. 
He also will afford me many details. 
According to Hopkins, Paraguay is 
but another paradise.* Of this country 
and its commereial resources, says he: 
“T can speak with the greatest cer- 
tainty, from my own personal knowl- 
edge. Almost divided by the Tropic of 
Capricorn, its surface is like a chess- 
board, checkered here and there with 
beautiful pastures and magnificent for- 
ests. Unlike all otherlands with which 
I am acquainted, it seems destined es- 
pecially for the habitation of man. Here, 
in the eastern portion’ of our own land, 
the first settlers found the whole country 7 
covered with woods; west of the Mis- 
sissippi the other extreme exists, in the 
vast extent of prairie, destitute of timber. 
On the north of Brazil, in a similar man- 
ner, are unbroken forests ; in its southern 
parts, and throughout the Banda-Orien- 
tal, Entre-Rios, Corrientes, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic, we find continuous 
pampas, like our prairies, in many 
instances without bearing the necessary 
fuel even for household purposes. Not 
so in Paraguay, where, aided to a suffi- 
eiency for building fleets of a thousand 
steamers, its forests teem with eve 
description of ornamental and usef 
woods, 
“Beginning with the head-waters of 
the river Paraguay, we find the produc- 
tions upon the Brazilian side to be gold 
and precious stones, sugar, molasses, 
hides of extraordinary size, hair, tallow, 
wax, deer and tiger skins, with rice, corn, 
and the different manufactures of the 
mandioea root ; in Bolivia, gold and _pre- 
cious stones, silver, coffee—eonsidered 
by good judges to be equal to Mocha— 
and Peruvian bark. 


* See Bulletin of the American Geographical and 
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“Though undoubtedly we could draw 
from these two countries many other 
productions of tropical America, yet it is 
in Paraguay that we find the greatest 
wealth of all these valleys.” ’ 

Of medicinal herbs, they yield in great 
rofusion “rhubarb, sarsaparilla, jalap, 
ezonia indica, 

dragons’ blood, balsam of copaiva, nux 
vomieca, liquorice, and ginger.” 

Here, too, are found dyestuffs of the 
most exquisite tints. Among these in- 
cludes cochineal, two kinds of indigo, a 
“vegetable vermilion, saffron, golden- 
rod, with other plants, producing all the 
tints of dark red, black and green.” 

In the forests are found sixty varieties 
of wood, valuable for ship-building, or as 
timber, or for cabinet work. Among 
them are the “Seibo tree,” which, 
“when green, is spongy and soft as cork, 
and can be cut like an apple; but, when 
dry, is so hard as almost to defy the 
action of steel ; the Palo de vivora, or 
snake-tree, whose leaves are an infal- 
lible cure for the poisonous bite of 
serpents; Palo de léche, or milk tree, may 
be called a vegetable cow; and the 
Palo de borracho, or dronken tree, a 
vegetable distillery. The igica resin is 
found at the roots of trees under ground, 
and is a natural pitch, ready prepared to 
pay the seam#ot vessels.”* 

any of them are said to yield gums 
and drugs of the rarest virtues, and of 
the most exquisite perfume. Though, 
coming from a far country, which com- 
merce, in her loftiest flights has not yet 
been able to reach, many of these pro- 
ductions are not yet known to pharmacy 
or the mechanic arts. “ The com- 
prise,” says Hopkins, “some of the most 
delicious perfumes and incense that ean 

imagined. Others again are like 
amber, hard, brittle, and insoluble in 
water. Some cedars yield a gum equal 
to gum arabic; others a natural glue 
which, when once dried, is unaffected 
by wet or dampness.” 

Here, too, in these wilds flourish side 
by side the India-rubber tree, the vanilla, 
with its sweet-scented bean, and the 
Palo-santo, from which the gum guaia- 
eum of our commerce is gathered. 

Wild, too, in those wonderful forests, 
row, mature and deeay, annually and in 
arge quantities, two or three kinds of 

hemp, the nux saponica, or soap-nut, the 


* Hopkins. 
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cocoa, yerba, matté of superior quality, 
two kinds of cotton, with vegetable oils, 
and wax in vast quantities. 

The pampas are grazed by immense 
herds of cattle and horses; and great 
quantities of “hides, hair, horns, bones, 
tallow, &e., are lost for want of trans- 
rtation.” 

“Upon the fertile alluvial banks of so 
many large streams, sugar-cane, cotton, 
tobacco of a superior quality, ri 
mandioca, Indian corn, and a thousan 
other productions vegetate with pro- 
fusion; whilst seven varieties of the 
bamboo line the river banks and dot the 
frequent lakes with islets of touching 
beauty.” 

In short, this traveler thus sums up 
his account of this glorious valley : 

“We have found the forests sponta- 
neously producing everything necessa 
for the comfort and luxury of mankin 
from the beautiful cotton-tree that affords 
him clothing, to the colors which suit his 
fancy as a dye; and from the woods 
that furnish his ship and house, or 
ornament his escritoire, to the herb that 
cures his sickness, or the incense that 
delights his olfactories. It is only neces- 
sary to add, that the climate is favorable 
to all the useful grains and table vegeta- 
bles, with delicious fruits to support the 
frame and gratify the palate.” 

But from the Republic of Paraguay, 
where Hopkins was, to the mouth of the 
La Plata, there were only some 1,500 
miles of river navigation. Let.us, there- 
fore, ascend higher up the beautiful 
Paraguay, cross over into Brazil, ascend 
this river through the district ‘ Dos 
Diamantes” to the city of “ Diamantino,” 
and thence trace its sources, up over 
their beds of bright jewels and golden 
sands, to their very fountain-head, as 
they leap spangled and sparkling from 
the “ Diamond mountains.” 

Standing on these, we may contem- 
plate the great “Divide,” which se 
rates the waters—if they be separated— 
of the Rio de la Plata from the waters of 
the Amazon. 

This ridge extends from east te west 
over the distance in a straight line of 
more than 2,000 statute miles. On one 
side the streams run south; on the other, 
they flow north ; and on both sides they 
wash down from this ridge gold, dia- 
monds, and other precious stones, This 
auriferous and rich mineral region em- 
braces many degrees of latitude, and 
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extends through 30° of longitude. I 
propose to speak more of it at another 
time. 


It is a question whether the waters of 
the La Plata and the Amazon do not 
unite through a natural canal, as do 
those of the Amazon and the Orinoco 
through the Casiqueare, and thus afford 
an inland navigation from Buenos Ayres, 
in 35° south, to the mouth of the Orinoco, 
where it empties in 11° north into the 
Caribbean Sea. Truly such a naviga- 
tion would be bringing the commercial 
drainage of the Atlantic slopes of South 
America not only at our feet, but it 
would be emptying their treasures into 
the very lap into which our own Mis- 
sissippi pours its waters, its surplus pro- 
duce, and its wealth. 

At any rate, whether there be a 
natural canal there now or not, we may 
look forward to the time when settle- 
ment, steam and civilization, shall have 
taken root upon the great Amazon water- 
shed, to see canals and channels which, 
if nature have not completed, art will, 
by which the La Plata will be turned 
upside down, and its mouth placed, for 
all the practical purposes of commerce, 
under the equator, where the Amazon 
discharges itself into the sea. 

Castelnau, a French savant, who was 
sent by Louis Philippe, in 1843, to 
explore the interior of the country, and 
who went from Rio along this “ divide” 
over to Bolivia. thence to ‘Lima, and then 
across the Andes and down the Amazon 
to its mouth, gives much new and valua- 
ble information concerning this whole 
country. He was gone four or five 

ears, and the first part of his travels 
= oo been published. 

e principal object of his expedition, 
he says, “was to study in all its bear- 
ings the vast basin of the Amazon, 
which is destined to play a grand part in 
the future history of America ;” “ for,” he 
adds, “the utter neglect of this river- 
basin by the nations of Europe will one 
day greatly astonish the political and 
commercial world.” 

“ An excursion in the northern parts of 
the province of Matto Grosso (says Cas- 
telnau) afforded us an opportunity of 
determining the position of the sources 
of the Paraguay, as well as of the Tapa- 
jos; and we could contemplate at the 
same time the arms of the two greatest 
rivers in the world—the La Plata and 
the Amazon—as they leaped from the 
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bowels of the earth at our feet, and 
interlocked one with the other. Again, 
and as if to render more attractive to 
men this curious and interesting spot, 
Nature has placed her mines of diamonds 
in a region of country where their value 
is small in comparison with the great 
advantages Jhibk ecegiates is one day 
to reap from this marvelous junction of 
waters.” 

It was in this region that the intrepid 
old Sergeant Joao de Souza found a 
natural tunnel through which the Su- 
midouro—so called because it runs for 
about a quarter of a league under a 
mountain—carries its waters to pay 
tribute to the Amazon. 

Setting out from Cuyab4, in 1746, he 
descended the river of that name to the 
Paraguay, which he ascended to the 
mouth of the Seputuba. Following this 
to its sources, he then cut witha hatchet 
a way through the forest for three 
leagues, over which he transported his 
vessels, and embarked them upon the 
Sumidouro, Following this river till it 
disappeared under a mountain, he then 
disembarked, and sent his vessels 
through. Then going across the moun- 
tain to the place where the river comes 
out again, he had the good luck to find 
his vessels had passed through without 
damage. 

Re-embarking, he then descended the 
Arinas and Amazon to Paré, where he 
was put in prison on account of his dis- 
coveries ; for it was the policy of Por- 
tugal, and has since been that of Brazil, 
to be as exclusive as Japan with re- 
gard to these great basins, and the 
treasures they contain. 





The Republic of Paraguay lies be- 
tween the parallels of 22 deg. and 28 
deg. south latitude. It may be said, 
therefore, to be extra-tropical. 

The Brazilian province of Matto 
Grosso lies between the. parallel of 7 
deg. south and the Tropie of Capricorn. 
It is ‘nter-tropical. Its ee 
therefore, it may be supposed, are differ- 
ent in many respects from those of Pa- 
raguay. 

This provinee of Matto Grosso, in its 
greatest length and breadth, measures 
16 deg. of latitude by 16 deg. of longitude. 

Passing midway through it, on a zig- 
zag course from east to west, is the 
great “divide,’ which separates the 
waters of the Amazon from the waters 














of the Rio de la Plata. From one end 
of this ridge to the other, from the At- 
lantic to the Andes, gold, diamonds, and 
precious stones are dug from its sides or 
washed from its streams. 

On the northern slopes of it, the 
Tocantins, the Chingu, the Tapajos and 
the Madeira, tributaries to the Amazon, 
and larger than any of the rivers of 
Europe, take their rise. Also the Pa- 
ranahiba, which empties directly into 
the Atlantic, has its sources among the 
northern ravines of this auriferous slope. 

On its southern declivities the fountain 
heads of the Parana and Paraguay are 
found sending forth bright sparkling 
streams, which, like threads of silver, 
are seen winding their way through the 
most Inxuriant vegetation and over sands 
of gold and pebbles interspersed with 
brilliants, to unite and swell out into the 
mighty “River of Silver,” as the La 
Plata is called. 

Let us therefore leave the country of 
old Francia for that of Matto Grosso and 
Brazil. 

The traveler leaving the republic, and 
ascending the Paraguay to the celebra- 
ted gold and diamond region of Matto 
Grosso, finds on either hand, as he goes 
up, a charming country, diversified with 
pampas and groves of great beauty and 
extent. 

Turning up the Mendingo, which 
comes in from the east, and ascending 
the same for seventy or eighty miles, he 
comes to the village of Miranda. 

The people in the neighborhood are 
industrious. They raise large herds of 
cattle, and great numbers of horses. 
They cultivate, in great abundance, the 
sugar-cane, Indian corn, pulse, manioc, 
and cotton, The climate is salubrious 
and delightful—many of the inhabitants 
reaching the age of one hundred years. 

It was here that Dr. Weddell, the bo- 
tanist, saw the “nicaya” with its ele- 

nt foliage, the fruit of which was 
escribed by the Indians to be of an 
oblong form, and to contain a natural 
confection of which they are very fond. 

Throughout this region they have im- 
mense quantities of the beautiful violet 
and other ornamental woods, which are 
used for firewood; for, though of great 
value in cabinet-shops, the people here 
have no other way, notwithstanding 
their fine navigable streams, of getting 
these woods to the seaboard except on 
the backs of mules. ; 
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to the Paraguay, the scene 
by the immense herds that 
are feeding upon the now evergreen pas- 
tures of the plains. The value of these 
herds consists chiefly in their horns and 
hides. 

The village of Poconé, at the mouth 
of the Cuyab4, isone of the most flour- 
ishing places in the interior of Brazil. 
Castelnau says (and until otherwise 
stated, he is my chief authority for what 
Sete that as many as 8,000 or 10,000 
head of cattle are owned by single in- 
dividuals in that village. 

Passing Poconé on the right, and tak- 
ing the left fork of the river, which re- 
tains the name of Paraguay, we reach, 
at the distance of about 150 miles 
above it, the frontier Brazilian fort of 
Villa Maria. 

The guns that are mounted in this 
fort were brought up the Amazon to the 
Tapajos, thence by that river up the 
Arinas, thence by portage across the 
diamond regions to the head-waters of 
the Cuyab& into the Paraguay, and so 
up stream to Villa Maria. 

On the west there are several fine 
rivers, which, rising in Bolivia and Bra- 
zil, fall into the Paraguay above the 
mouth of the Cuyab&. Several of these 
streams interlock with the head-waters 
of the Madeira, which is to the Amazon 


a 


is enlivene 


what the Missouri is to the Mississippi. 
I shall have occasion again to s of 
these tributaries, of the splendid coun- 


try watered by them, and of the portage 
between them. 

Villa Maria is in the midst of the 

reat ipecacuanha region of Matto 
eral In 1814 Francisco Real was 
sent to explore the diamond region of 
this province. But it turned out with 
him as I apprehend it would turn out 
with the pioneers of commerce now: as 
rich in diamonds as are the streams and 
gravel beds of this province, the riches 
of the vegetable were found greatly to 
exceed those of the mineral kingdom. 

This immense natural plantation in- 
cludes within one field an area of 3,000 
square miles. The crop is perennial, and 
may be gathered the year round. One 
expert hand may collect fifteen pounds 
of this root in a day, which brought in 
Rio $1 the pound. The work of an ordi- 
nary hand is five pounds the day, and 
the cost of laborers from $3 40 to $4 
per month. 
Castelnau estimates that from 1830 to 
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1837 not less than 800,000 pounds of this 
drug were exported from this province 
to Rio. This abundant supply brought 
down its price. But here is the singular 
feature of this trade: this produce is 
taken from the very banks of one of the 
noblest rivers in the world, and transpor- 
ted by mules for the distance of 1,200 
miles to the sea-coast, in spite of Na- 
ture’s great highway. 

The ipeecacuanha delights in flat or 
sandy soil, and is found also in great 
abundance on the banks of the Vermilho, 
the Seputuba, and the Cabagal. 

Vanilla is also abundant. Its price, 
when Castelnau was at Villa Maria, was 
sixty cents the pound. 

But I intended to follow this intelli- 
gent traveler up into the diamond coun- 
try, and with him to visit the “divide” 
between the waters of the Paraguay and 
Tapajos. 

Ascending the Cuyab4, which is the 
principal Brazilian tributary of the Pa- 
raguay, about 150 miles from its mouth, 
we come to the flourishing city of 

uyaba. the capital of the province of 
Matto Grosso. It has a population of 
about 7,000. It carrieson a Abrisk com- 
merce with Rio by caravans numbering 
from 200 to 300 mules each. This com- 
merce consists of hides, jaguar and 
deer skins, gold-dust, diamonds, ipeca- 
cuanha, and the like. The freight to 
Rio is about $15 the 100 pounds. 

Here, perhaps, among all the wonder- 
ful things that are found in these great 
river-basins of South America, is the 
most wonderful of them all—a city, the 
capital of a province larger than all of 
the “Old thirteen States” of this con- 
federacy put together, and occupying on 
the banks of the La Plata very nearly 
the relative position which St. Louis 
occupies on the banks of the Mississippi, 
carrying on its commerce, not by steam 
and water, but by the mule-load, and 
over such a distance from the sea-coast, 
that the time occupied by each caravan 
in going and returning is from ten to 
twelve months. 

That this state of things should, in the 
middle of the 19th century, be found to 
exist in the middle of South America, 
upon one of the finest of steamboat 
water-courses in the world, whose navi- 

able tributaries are owned by no less 

n five separate and independent na- 
tions, and which the “policy of com- 
merce” has not yet demanded to be 
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thrown wide open to navigation and 
commerce, will, in after times, be re- 
garded as more wonderful than any 
other reality of this wonderful region. 

Nay, Brazil has, within a stone’s throw 
of this very capital, and by easy portage, 
the navigable waters of her own Ama- 
zon; and yet so fearful has she been 
that the steamboat on those waters would 
reveal to the world the exceeding great 
riches of this province, that we have here 
re-enacted under our own eyes a worse 
than Japanese policy; for it excludes 
from settlement and cultivation, from 
commerce and civilization, the finest 
country in the world. The Atlantic 
slopes of South America form a country 
which is larger than the continent of 
Europe, in which there is an everlasting 
harvest of the choicest fruits of the earth. 
It is, therefore, capable of sustaining a 
pepeietiee larger than that by which 

urope is inhabited. 

Cuyabé is in the midst of the gold re- 
gion of this splendid country. e me- 
tal is found in veins, among the pebbles 
at the bottom of the brooks, and in fine 
grains in the soil. After every rain the 
servants and children may be seen ga- 
thering it from the washings of the streets 
in Cuyabé. 

They get in this city a drug from the 
Amazon called guarana, of which the 
consumption is enormous, and to which 
medicina! virtues the most astonishing 
are ascribed. 

On the head-waters of the Cuyab4 is 
the celebrated diamond district of Brazil ; 
and though in this day of sober realities 
it cannot be said that the city of Diaman- 
tino, the principal village of the district, 
has its streets paved with diamonds, yet 
these jewels are found there mixed with 
the earth, like gold in the “ diggings” of 
California. 

Just before Castelnau was there, a 
man planting a post to which to tie his 
mule found a diamond of nine carats, 
The children here wash the earth in the 
streets for gold, and diamonds are some- 
times found in the crops of fowls. 

This stone is found in the bottom of 
the streams; and the most celebrated 
for ié are the Ouro, the Diamantino, and 
the Santa Anna, in their whole length ; 
the Arinas, the San Franciscos, of which 
there are three; and on the Paraguay 
itself for a considerable distance down 
the main stream. 

The Sumidouro, which is on the Ama- 
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zonian side of this ridge, is said also to 
be exceedingly rich in diamonds. 

A Spaniard, one Don Simon, with his 
slaves, washing on the Santa Anna, 
during the dry season only, got in four 
years 7,000 carats of diamonds. 

Castelnau estimates the whole yield of 
diamonds from Brazil to the end of 1849 
at near $80,000,000. 

It is the mineral wealth of this water- 
shed between the La Plata and the Ama- 
zon, operating with its gold and its dia- 
monds upon the eupidity of her council- 
ors, that has been the curse of Brazil. 

At first the diamonds belonged to the 
crown, and no person was allowed to 
visit the diamond district unless under 
the strictest surveillance. Military posts 
were established throughout the whole 
region to prevent people from gathering 
its mineral wealth. 

Suppose the United States had esta- 
blished military posts in California to 
prevent the people from going there 
and digging for gold, what would have 
been the condition of that state now in 
comparison to what itis? It would have 
been as the interior of Brazil now is. 

The policy of Brazil has been not only 
to shut out commerce, but to shut up 
from observation the wonderful resour- 
ces, capabilities, and capacities of the 
finest country in the world; and among 
the immense treasures which lie dor- 
mant and undeveloped there, I class the 

recious stones and metals as among 

e least of the truly valuable. 

There is now in Rio the original of an 
order issued when Humboldt was travel- 
ing in South America, ordering that 
great man to be made prisoner and sent 
out of the country, should he once set 
foot on Brazilian territory. 

And it has been but two or three 
sg ago that application was made by 
his government to that of Brazil for per- 
mission to send a steamer up the Ama- 
zon to explore it, not for the benefit of 
the United States alone, but for the good 
of commerce, science, and the world. 
Permission was refused. The conse- 
quence was, two officers of the navy 
were ordered fo cross over the Andes 
from Lima, and descend the Amazon as 
they might. One of these officers (Lieut. 
Herndon, U. 8. N.) has just returned and is 
now engaged with his report; the other 
(Lieut. Gibbon) is still on his way down. 

Thus, in consequence of this Japanese 
spirit that still lingers in Brazil, our offi- 
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cers, in pursuit of science and of know- 
ledge for the benefit of the human fami- 
ly, were, by this dog-in-the-manger po- 
licy, compelled to undergo all sorts of ex- 
posure, and, living on monkeys and sea- 
cows, to descend that mighty river, from 
its sources to its mouth, on rafts, in dug- 
outs, and upon such floating things asthe 

could find. The report of these two offi- 
cers will no doubt open the eyes of the 
country to the importance of this region. 

On the ridge to the north of Diaman- 
tino, Castelnau saw the waters of the 
La Plata and the Amazon flowing from 
the same farm: 

“We found (says he) one of the very 
sources of the Amola, (a tributary of the 
Cuyab4,) which rises in a ravine of the 
plateau, and flows towards the south ; it 
is N.N.W from the fork of it, which,they 
say is alittle more elevated. These two 
sources unite almost immediately in the 
valley to form the Amola, which crosses 
the road of Kebo. The farm of Estiyado, 
where we were, is situated on one of 
the most interesting points which the 
continent presents. There, in fact, and 
at a few steps one from the other, arise 
the sources of two of the greatest rivers 
in the world—the Amazon and the La 
Plata. It may one day be very easy toes- 
tablish a communication between these 

igantic streams, for the master of the 
on as : my us himself, had attem: 
ed, simply for the purpose of irrigatin 
his gar om to turn lhe aiken of one fd 
ver into the bed of the other. The source 
of the River Estivado, the true branch of 
the Arinas, is found in a hollow in the 
plateau, whose shed is turned towards 
the north about 650 feet east of the house 
of the same name; and 275 feet west of 
this appears, in a little grove, the source 
of an affluent of the Tombador, which is 
known fo be one of the tributaries of the 
Cuyaba. 

“The farm of Estivado is therefore 
on a dividing line of the waters which 
flow north and those which flow south, 
The same phenomencn is observed in 
Macu; in the times of great floods there 
is a torrent whose waters at a certain 
point separate in such a manner, that, on 
the one hand, they flow to the Cuyaba, 
and, on the other, to the Tapajos. 

“ All this great plateau is on the di- 
viding line of the waters, The superin- 
tendent of Estivado told us that once a 
canoe had been carried from Cuyaba in 
the Arinas by meansof a portage of only 
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four leagues across the Chapola, and the 
roprietor of Macu had proposed to esta- 
lish this communication.” 

Diamantino carries on a direct trade 
with Para, by the Arinas, the Tapajos, 
and Amazon. The place of embarka- 
tion is ten leagues from the village, and 
a voyage up and down thence to Para 
occupies eight months. The Tapajos is 
said to be sickly. 

The foreign merchandise that reaches 
Diamantino by this route is sold at an 


advance, on the average, of eight hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. on its see in 


Para, which is some fifty or one hundred 
per cent. on New-York prices. 

Were this trade large, as at present it 
is not—and without steamboat naviga- 
tion can never be—Pennsylvania, no 
doubt, would rejoice in it; for iron in 
Diamantino and the province of Matto 
Grosso generally aie at $25 the 100 
Ibs.—five hundred and fifty dollars a ton ! 
—a price which ought surely to satisf 
the iron men of any country. Salt sells 
at $18 the 100 Ibs.: flour at $40 per 
barrel. 

Castelnau quotes the Para and Dia- 
mantino prices of thirty-four of the princi- 
pal foreign articles of trade between the 
two places, and the average advance in 
Diamantino upon these Para prices is, 
as I have stated, 850 per cent. 

Passing from this benighted country 
over into Bolivia, Castlenau came to an 
entirely different sort of people. Indus- 
trious and thriving, the Bolivians, as 
they contemplate their lovely rivers, 
the Pileomayo and the Madeira, sigh 
for the steamboat and the free naviga- 
tion of the La Plata and the Amazon. 

The Pilcomayo takes its rise under 
the south wall of their beautiful “Silver 
City,” as Chuquisaca is called. The 
Vermejo, another large Bolivian tribu- 
tary of the La Plata, has its sources fur- 
ther south. After a course of a thousand 
miles to the southward and eastward, 
these streams empty into the Paraguay ; 
and so anxious is Bolivia for the steam 
navigation of these rivers, that she has, 
I am told, offered a bonus of $20,000 to 
the first steamboat that will ascend the 
Pilcomayo to the head of navigation. 





Valley of the Amazon. 


Chuquisaca stands on a spur of a moun- 
tain which juts out from the Andes, and 
constitutes the “divide” between the 
head-waters of the Pilcomayo and the 
Madeira. This latter, taking its rise 
under the north wall of this city, and 
joining a tributary which. comes down 
from the city of Chochabamba, takes 
a sweep of some three hundred miles 
to the southward and eastward ; then re- 
covering itself, and swollen by the nu- 
merous tributaries received by the way, 
it turns north towards the Amazon, 
and flows by Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
(the present capital of the republic,) a 
magnificent sheet of water. 

From the two first- named cities, by 
the windings of the Madeira to the 
ocean, the distance is upwards of two 
thousand miles, more than half of which 
is in Bolivian territory. Well may that 
republic, therefore, sigh for river steam- 
ers and the right of way up and down 
the Amazon. 

The climate of Bolivia is one of the 
finest tropical climates inthe world. In- 
deed, its climates and productions may 
be considered to include those of all the 
habitable portions of the globe. 

Here, one seated at the foot of a moun- 
tain, and surrounded with the luscious 
fruits of the tropics, may, casting his eye 
up towards the ae peak above 
him, take in at one view the whole range 


‘of the vegetable gamut. Beginning with 


the chirimoya, the pineapple, the orange, 
and the vanilla, edger A their ~ 
grance around, he passes through, as he 
ascends, groves of the olive and the vine, 
the peach and the pear, until finally, 
having completed the vegetable notation 
in the order of production through the 
torrid and temperate zones, he reaches 
the frigid, and with its cap of snow he 
finds the summit crowned with the 
mosses and the lichens of the polar re- 
gions. 

About one-half of Bolivia is in the val- 
ley of the Amazon ; one-fourth in the val- 
ley of the La Plata; and the rest, which 
is not desert or mountain, is in the val- 
ley of Lake Titicaca, that inland basin 
in which the Incas and civilization of 
Peru had their origin, 














ART. Vi—PROQRESS—THE 

Tue chronology of creation is written 
in immutable DRiincters in the great 
volume of nature, and the surface of the 
earth is rich in historical data in con- 
nection with the promotion of human 
progress. The experience of nearly 
sixty centuries is recorded in these an- 
nals of animated action ; exhibiting, as 
it were, a journal of the progressive and 
retrogressive changes of mind in its 
efforts to explore the hidden secrets of 
the universe. 

The civilized world of the present 
day may well boast of the flattering as- 
pect of human improvement and ex- 
panding genius, while a retrospective 
view calls up 4 of strange, gloomy, 
yet interesting images that float upon 
the waves of the past. The wrecks of 
ancient grandeur meet our gaze at every 
turn; the ruins of enlightened periods 
are found in every land. Look into the 
dim vista of antiquity, among the dilapi- 
dated masses of mural rubbish strewn 
throughout the once gorgeous East. 
There are the foot-prints of Desolation, 
clear and defined. Overstepping the 
terrene temples of Salsette and Ele- 
phanta, he crushes under his tread the 
magnificent Temple of the Sun at Per- 
sepolis; Shushan, Nineveh, Babylon, 


Baalbec, with all their storied great-., 


ness, are almost lost to human ken. The 
columnar fragments of Palmyra only 
mark the location of the solitude of 
ruins, and green stagnant tanks or 
oasian pools, where the prowling jackal, 
and Bedouin bandit, slake their parch- 
ing thirst. Jerusalem, “the city of our 
God,” is trod by the feet of the infidel ; 
the Turk and the Arab pitch their tents 
on Mount Zion. Where are the ancient 
emporiums of the eastern commerce 
Tyre, Sidon, Tarshish, and Carthage 4 
Heliopolis, and Thebes, with its hun- 
dred gates, from each of which a thou- 
sand chariots went forth to battle; and 
where is the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
of the Lybian desert? We still look up 
to the mouldering battlements of the 
Acropolis, frowning grimly from the 
rocky hold upon degenerate Athens. 
The arcades of the grand Colosseum 
still stand a gloomy monument of archi- 
tectural genius at the period of Vespa- 
sian’s triumphant reign. Instead of 
eighty thousand gay auditors assembled 
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PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


to witness an exhibition, a solitary recluse 
or bandit may be observed skulking 
among its dark recesses; yet, it eluci- 
dates the splendor of the times and the 
taste for public amusement. But what 
is Rome now, with all her ecclesiastical 
dignitaries? In the march of progress 
she lingers in the rear, as if loth to 
leave the beaten paths of eighteen cen- 
turies, bearing all the accumulated 
decrepitude of age. It would be folly 
to follow the destroyer’s footsteps 
throughout Europe, where every valley 
is a witness, and every headland ex- 
Fg a ruined trophy of a brighter 
ay. 
In referring to these mementoes of pros- 

perity and intelligence, it may be asked, 

ho were their founders? ‘Who were 
their denizens? What was theii *.era- 
ture ‘—the elements of their enlighten- 
ment? Who were their teachers? 
Who laid the foundations and raised the 
unique tumuli of our own land? The 
tescallis of Anahuac, of Otumba and 
Cholula—the dilapidated palaces of 
Oxmutal, of Mitla, Palenque, &c.? 
They, too, evince in silent veracity the 
existence of an enlightened era in 
America. Who will assert that this 
Continent is not the lost island of Ata- 
lanta, of which the elder. Pliny vaguely 
speaks, or that the line of Asiatic com- 
merce did not cross the Isthmus of 
Chiapa? The late discovery of an ex- 
tensive city on the Island of Tinian, on 
the direct route to the Indian Archipe- 
lago, is the initiatory development of such 
a supposition; and similar discoveries 
on the same line of navigation would 
give it plausibility. 

Following the diurnal course of light 
to that quarter of the globe where it is 
supposed the human race commenced 
its course of improvement, and from the 
remains of science that was anciently 
cultivated, as well as the arts that were 
exercised there, it is concluded to have 
been the first in which man made any 
considerable progress in that career. 
The wisdom of the East was early cele- 
brated in Scripture history ; and its pro. 
ductions were in request among the 
Egyptians at least four hundred years 
before Moses wrote the Pentateuch, 
There is reason to infer from the same 
source that Damascus had a mercantile 
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communication with India as early as 
the days of Abraham, or about four 
hundred years after the deluge. 

Perhaps no country has undergone 
less change than eastern Asia. What 
is in India now, was always there ; as it 
was found by the Portuguese, so was it 
found when Parmenio led the triumphs 
of Alexander thither. Neither the 
conquering sword of Alexander, nor the 
ferocious violence of its Mohommedan 
masters, nor the power of its European 
tyrants, have been able to effect any 
considerable change. Indeed, it may 
be deemed problematical whether any 
alteration would be an improvement on 
a system of laws and ethics that have 
been tested by the experience of four 
thousand years—idolatry excepted — 
Yet, notwithstanding the apparent per- 
fection of this system of laws, havin: 
existed from time immemorial, and stil 
tenaciously adhered to by the natives, 
the last. of their conquerors only have 
been able to procure the means of their 
analysis by access to their libraries. 
Eilaay of their Brahminical tomes 
claim an almost ineredible existence ; 
reaching far beyond the tolerated limits 
of orthodox chronolo Ridicule and 
grave denunciation have condemned 
these records of an inappreciated an- 
tiquity, and there is reason to doubt, 
whether the constructive creeds of 
modern zealots have not retarded the 
spread of intelligence and the progress 
of intellect, by positive assertion, unsus- 
tained by Scripture, the evidences of na- 
ture, analogy, or the philosophy of the 
physical indices of the progressof crea- 
tion. The condemnation of these an- 
tique records, that contain much to re- 
commend their perusal, as the mere 
emanations of a voluptuous faney or 
sublime fable, should be sanctioned, if 
not with doubt, at least with extreme 
caution. For, how is it, if they are 
totally unworthy of credit, that the 
astronomical tables exhibiting an exact 
delineation of the celestial spheres at 
the same periods, have been attested and 
accredited by such eminent astronomers 
as M. Bailly, of Paris, and Professor 
Playfair, of Edinburgh? “These ta- 
bles,” say they, “display an accuracy 
less strprising than the justness and 
scientific nature of the principles on 
which they are constructed; that such 
a conformity to the calculations for those 
ages could result from nothing, but 
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their authors having copied from nature, 
and having truly represented the state 
of the heavens, in the era in which they 
lived—nearly five thousand years ago. 
Nor do these calculations descend to the 
grosser estimations of the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians.” Yet the student of 
ancient history is referred to the valley 
of the Nile as the cradle of literature, 
science, and arts; but Cadmus, the 
Phenician, introduced the elements of 
writing tothe colonies of Greece. 

The researches of the learned in this 
hitherto sealed magazine of knowledge 
have opened for the contemplation o 
the philosopher, the philanthropist, and 
statesman, a novel but ripe field of in- 
teresting inquiry. Each may here dis- 
cover aregular system of science in the 
various ramifications of government and 
morals, perspicuously displayed to the 
understanding in the annals of an a 
that extends far away, back beyond the 
popular epochs of our day. When 
Egypt was yet unknown; long before 
Mizraim had left the plains of Shinar to 
establish the empire of the Nile ; when 
all other nations slumbered in savage 
sloth, excited only by the barbarous 

ssions of rapacious hostility ; led on 

y the tide of commercial enterprise 
the minister of our artificial wants an 
necessaries, and the most successful 
missionary of learning—literature, in- 
tuifively flowed in the same channel, 
westward, through the metropolitan 
marts of Persia, ssyria, Chaldea, and 
Phenicia, to Egypt and Carthage. Its 
African progress was darested by the 
arid os of Lybia and the great 
Saharah ; while, on the Noxth, after pass- 
ing Damascus, it seems to have lost its 
impetus at the base of Mount Taurus. 
But in the process of time a brilliant 
flame burst spontaneously from the hills 
of Palestine, illuminating not Syria 
alone, but. the whole of western Asia 
basked in the effulgence of wisdom, 
emanating from the mind and pen of 
Solomon, King of Israel; a prince no 
less distinguished for his literary fame 
than for the splendor of his commercia 

enterprise. He laid the foundations of 
Tadmor in the Desert ; raised its pillared 
palaces, colonnades and aqueducts, as a 
central trading rendezvous for the mer- 
chants of Elam and Ind, from the east, 
and the caravans of Damascus, from the 
west. Under the auspices of a royal 
co-partnership—-Hiram and Solomon— 
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navigation extended from the seas of 
Cathay* to the channels of Albion, and 
Jerusalem and Tyre revelled in the 
wealth of distant nations. The combi- 
nation of contemporary literature, com- 
merce, science and arts, impelled the 
advance of general improvement; peace 
was secured ; and prosperity, refinement 
and happiness prevailed throughout the 
sphere of its influence. 


Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the sapient King of Israel, his 
magnificent temples and gorgeous pal- 
aces. The former were overlaid with 
gold, and ornamented with the most 
ustrous gems, dazzling the eyes while 
the imagination was bewildered, and the 
mind, as it were, transported into the re- 
gion of fiction and enchantment. By the 
influence of superior policy his power ac- 
cumulated, and his sceptre swayed over 
all the neighboring nations; and the 
sovereigns at a distance sought his 
friendship and alliance. His fame had 
spread to the uttermost parts of the 
earth; the philosophy and learning of 
the age were concentrated at his court, 
and Jerusalem became the metropolis 
of science. 


The brilliancy of his genius and of his 
power was not displayed more in the 
richness of his architectural designs, 
the — beauty and magnitude 
of his buildings, or his commercial ad- 
ventures, than in the number and pomp 
of his military divisions. One million 
and a half of men composed his infan- 
try ; twelve thousand horsemen, with one 
thousand four hundred chariots—the ex- 
= workmanship of Assyria and 

pt. He procured the fiery barbs of 
Africa for his cavalry, and the swiftest 
coursers of Arabia were harnessed to his 
chariots. His charioteers were helmed 
in brass, and their armor was of burnish- 
ed steel. His cavalry were clothed in pur- 
ple, and the housings of their saddles 
were embroidered with gold, while the 
anys y dust of Ophir glistened in the 
ait of his guards. The reins of their 
bridles were chains of brass; the head- 
stalls and frontlets were plates of silver. 
Their swords were of Damascus, and the 
armories fof Lebanon were stored with 
shields of gold and targets of silver. His 
garrisons were built of marble, and the 
stalls for the horses were made of 


* China, at this tire. 


brass.t And when the monarch willed 
to mount his chariot and review his 
troops, 

“ High,.on silver wheels, 


The iv’ry car in azure sapphires shone— 
The cerulean beryl and the jasper, green, 
The emerald, the ruby’s glowing blush, 
The flaming topaz, with its golden beam, 
The pearl, th’ impurpled amethyst, and all 
The various gems that India’s mines afford 
To deck the pomp of kings. In burnished gold 
A sculptured eagle from behind displayed 
His stately neck, and o’er the royal head 
Stretched out his dazzling wings. Eight 
generous steeds, 
Caparisoned in gold, were harnessed to the car. 
In obedient pride they hear their lord— 
Exulting, high in air they toss their heads— 
On their glittering chests their silver manes 


sport : 
The king ds—himself the charioteer.” 





But it is to the institutions of Greece. 
the beacon-light of antiquity, to whick 
the modern world is mainly indebted 
for all it knows of ancient literature. 
—They were admirably adapted for 
the early development of the intellectual 
and physical powers of its citizens, 
With an inherent reverence for the sa- 
cred mysteries of Eleusis, embracin 
the doctrines of religion, the unity o 
God, the immortality of the soul, future 
rewards and punishments—virtue was 
an essential qualification for public 
honors. The Olympic, Isthmean, iy 
thean, and Nemean games, were exhili- 
rating incentives to merit ; not alone for 
the athletic, but the literary compéeti- 
tors for fame were there. Herodotus, the 
father of profane history, read his compo- 
sitions at the celebration of the Olympic 
games. It was thus the Greek became ad- 
dicted to controversial declamation on 
speculative theories, which he had the 
address to controvert or defend with an 
excess of dignified refinement. “To de- 
fine with accuracy, to distinguish with 
acuteness, to reason with subtalty while 
attempting to analyze those operations 
of the mind which the faculties of man 
were not formed to comprehend,” were 
his specious characteristics. 

Urged on by the desire of surpassin 
excellence, the Grecian mind so 
far above the envious flights of its pre- 
decessors. The delicacy of taste, rich- 
ness, beauty, glowing almost into anima- 
ted life, was only found in the inimita- 
ble statuary of her studios, while her 
architectural proportions have desery- 
edly been admired in every age for 
chasteness of outline and ornamental 


t Bible and Josephus. 
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design. Literature, sculpture and paint- 
ing were wee wet A cultivated, and were 
deemed exclusively the permanent cha- 
racteristics of Greece, until her sove- 
reignty was suppressed by the Roman 

wer, and the torch of Grecian zenius 

lazed from the altars of Italy. Spreading 
with the success of the Caesars, it 
swept round the southern foct of the 
Alpine barrier into the u!‘ra-montane 
regions of the benighted west of Europe, 
illuminating the progress of the con- 
queror. 

With the decline and fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, the advance of man’s in- 
tellectuality was arrested, and for a 
thousand years the gloom of ignorarice 
brooded over the tomb of science, of li- 
terature, and arts, All had passed away, 
as it were, into the vortex of oblivion. 
All that ennobles the mind, the mighty 
power of intelligence, was obvliterated— 
the world was a waste of depravity and 
superstition, until that brilliant spark 
gleaméd upon the genius of Guttenburg. 
The effulgence of a new era burst from 
the literary press with tenfold vigor, 
Accelerated alone by its intrinsic me- 
rit, its course was onward, under the 
happy coincidental auspices of the Re- 
fotmation. 

How often is the public ear assailed 
with the broad assertion, that the in- 
telligence of the present period far sur- 
passes that of every previous age. Here 
we should pause! while we may view, 
with laudatory complacence, yes, even 
with some degree of pride and exulta- 
tion, the brilliant march of intellectual 
improvement, and reflect that, besides 
what we see among the devastated ruins 
of the past, and the exhumations of Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii and Nineveh, we are 
yet in fhe novitiate of progress, consi- 
dering that we possess the superior ad- 
vantages of past experience. We should 
not forget that there has been a Cadmus, 
a Solomon, a Homer, an Herodotus, a So- 
crates, an Archimedes, a Praxiteles, an 
Apelles, a Demosthenes, a Cesar and a 
Cicero—a Bacon, a Locke, a Descartes 
and a Newton; that the splendid ca- 
reer of to-day is predicated on the inci- 
dental progress of forty centuries, by 
legacies of wisdom, discoveries, and in- 
ventions of former times, which we have 
inherited, and continue to appreciate 
and improve, seldom accrediting the 
distant periods from which they emana- 
ted. Thus have they prepared the way, 
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furnishing the rudiments of the mecha- 
nical elements, on which are formed 
the fiery vehicles on which we ride tri- 
aapieney away from the rude and 
dusky purlieus of antiquity. 

Mind has now mounted the car of 
pProGREss—seizing the reins of science 
and of art—bounding forward unres- 
trained, like the bright charict of the 
sun, into the untrodden fields of know- 
ledge, and like that glorious luminary, 
enlightening the world in its course ; 
invigorating the germs of intellect and 

enius, until they burst forth into fructi- 
ying maturity. Disengaged from the 
gross hallucinations of past ages, impos- 
ed by priests and princes, it rises from 
the slime of ignorance and depression 
on freedom’s pinions, independent alike 
of antiquated dogmas, rude philosophy, 
the restraint of intolerance, and sense- 
less superstition. By the buoyancy 
of its own enthusiasm, it soars in an 
atmosphere uncontaminated by a false 
philanthropy. Time and space are con- 
ducted by its operations, and the world 
is embraced at a glance. It commands 
the elements, and they obey it; the si- 
lent mandate ofa tyrant’s wrath, or the 
sweet accents of a lover’s vow, fly on 
electric wings, and strike their desti- 


nation of a thousand miles in an in- 


stant of time. The globe is a sphere too 
circumscribed for its expansive research ; 
the universe alone can limit its aspira- 
tions. No part of it, however, is too re- 
mote for the investigation of the mind, 
too sublime for its contemplation, or too 
insignificant for its reflective considera- 
tion. By the influence of a candid pul- 

it and enlightened press, benevolent 
institutions and the dignified adminis- 
tration of a liberal government, it will 
diffuse the genuine aspirations of the 
soul—of nature—of justice—of truth— 
yes, and of a Deity—until the final link 
of the despot’s chain is dissolved by the 
intensity of its power. 

Even now, the empires of oppression 
quake, and the ebullition of the vol- 
canic base on which they rest is only 
suppressed by the arms of a military 
force; yet another is rising into bein 
on the very crater of revolution, oad 
it may be, with the germ of destruc- 
tion in its bosom. It is but a few 
years ago that thrones tumbled their 
ity age leaving the sceptre and the 
diadem, the pomp of regal sway, the 


insignia of royal grandeur, with all 














that makes a paltry man the king, was 
hurled to the dust for a season. Not- 
withstanding the restrictions of a sup- 
posititious benevolence imposed upon the 
rude masses of mankind, genius 
broken through the barriers of pre- 
scribed edicts, limiting the action of the 
mind to conventional theories; opposed 
the novelties of modern invention or 
scientific discoveries as innovations, 
conflicting with the established and ta- 
citly sanctioned principles of ages. 
Giotta invented, or at least improved, 
the mariner’s compass; and the teme- 
rity of Columbus jpractically demon- 
strated the ms ot form of the earth 
by the discovery of America. The 
aeeer of vision was extended by the 
iscovery of Galileo. The telescope is 
the key that unlocks the obstructing 
barriers of sight in the regions of space, 
opening the siderial universe for in- 
spection and study. But the final blow 
against the influence of the restrictive 
decrees of oppression was given by the 
invention of the printing types. The 
impetus of intellect was restored by the 
influence of the press; men dared to 
look abroad, and their intellectual 
wers were enabled to roam at large 
in the realms of nature, exploring the 
land and sea, and scanning the celes- 

tial regions of the spheres. 
The application of magnetic polarity 
to navigation, the discovery of America, 
‘and the invention of printing, have af- 
fected the aspect and destiny of the 
moral, commercial, and political world 
more than all the philosophy of sages, 
the ethics of philanthropists, the swords 
of conquerors, the decrees of emperors, 
ecclesiastical bulls, or the tortures of in- 
uisitorial tribunals. This concatena- 
tion of discoveries was essential to man’s 
successful career of improvement. With- 
out one of these his progress would have 
been checked; and what, it may be ask- 
ed, would be the state of the world now, 
deprived of the press, the magnet, or 
America? The magnet, as the key to 
ocean navigation, opened the portals of 
a world hitherto locked in the embrace 
of its own exclusiveness. The announce- 
ment of the actual existence of another 
continent, of easy access, astonished the 
consecrated guardians of wisdom no less 
than it did their more ignorant devotees. 
By the aid of the prntng press and 
types, the literary tomes of knowledge 
that had been shut up for ages in the 
VOL, XIV, 4 
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has for ever. 






dark archive-dungeons of monastic se- 
clusion, were recognized and brought to 
light, which, under the same régime of 
neglect, must have been lost tothe world 
The crypts of ancient lore 
were unbarred ; mouldy parchments un- 
furled ; rare manuscripts, isolated scrolls, 
valuable books of sacred and profane his- 
tory, arts and sciences, were put to the 

ress, and struck off at a price that ena-, 
bied the poor as well as the rich to enjoy ° 


“The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 


Thus, the splendor of an enlightened 
epoch commenced, dissipating the gloom 
in which the human mind had been 
shrouded for centuries ; opening a vista 
of superlative grandeur to the mental 
vision of those who were qualified to ap- 
preciate the prospect and future destiny 
of the world—extending its benign ra- 
diance to the farthest habitations of civ- 
ilized life, in the ratio of time’s.progrtes- 
sion, to cease only when the last particle 
of sand shall have passed the gorge of 
his emblematic glass, and has*dro 
into the inexterminable vortex of eter- 


nity. 
ff our fathers stood aghast, 2 agg. | 
and bewildered, at the discovery 
existence of another vast continent, be- 
sides that on which they lived, we, the 
denizens of later days, are equally as- 
tonished that it should have remained a 
terra incognita, until advertised by Cos 
lumbus and his contemporary navigators 
in the western or da continent of 
vast dimensions—extending from ene 
frozen zone almost to the other—exhibit- 
ing all the physical characteristics of 
the eastern hemisphere, where the splen- 
dor of a magnificent sublimity and gran- 
deur prevails throughout its whole extent. 
From the towering glaciers of the Are- 
tic highlands to the bold, rock-bound 
promontory of Terra del Fuego, a rugged 
mountain range, emerging from the 
Northern Sea, extends its vertebraic line 
along nine thousand miles of continent, 
under the various cognomens of Roc 
Mountains, Sierra Madre, Cordilleras, 
and Andes, until they sink abruptly inte 
the Southern Ocean. 


From their dark, cavernous ravines, 
great rivers take their rise, or rather 
plunging over precipices, headlong dash- 
img and wheeling the fleecy foam 
around on the wild-whirling eddhes, until 
they reach the smooth, placid channels 
of the lower valleys and the plains, 
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arteries of the world, fertilizing the soil, 
meliorating the aridity of the atmosphere, 
and refreshing vegetation; while a 
hundred tributaries, oozing from the 
or ribs of the great spinal ridge 

‘of America, augments the power and 
volume of the receptive currents, until! 
they reach the great oceanic reservoir, 
from which they exhibit numerous chan- 
nels for internal commerce, stretching 
’ away up, up, to the region of the icy 
ks, and to the snow-capped summits 

m whence their waters sprung. What 
is the lauded magnitude of the aquatic 
trading ducts of Europe in comparison 
with those of America? The noble and 
romantic Rhine, the classic Thames, the 
Rhone, the Danube and the Po, would 
scarcely fill the bed of our own Missouri, 
the tributary of a third-class river on the 
Western Continent. 

While we look with admiration on the 
magnitude of these continuous tides, 
rushing in a thousand channels from the 
fountains of the Andes, their estuaries 
widening as v4 approach the equato- 
rial embrace of the Amazonian sea, 
flowing toward the ocean with a breadth 
of one hundred and eighty miles, and 
another of eighty, may we not exult in 
the aquatic grandeur, extent and magni- 
ficence of our Northern Lakes? Stretch- 
ing away far into the interior of the 
broadest part of our continent, are seas fit 
for fleets of merchantmen to traverse, 
and on which the marine squadrons of 
warlike nations may yet battle for su- 

macy. ms 

These, all these, are the work of the 
same grand Architect who laid the foun- 
dations of the eastern wing of the 
world—a part of the embodiment of crea- 
tion. Their existence is coeval; but 
now their facilities for human progress 
are vastly at variance. That is enfeebled, 
superannuated, exhausted, and worn out 
b , by an avaricious selfishness of 
the few to oppress the masses of a su- 
rabundant pe. By the depress- 

g policy of its religious and political 
institutions it must decay, and is now 
serumbling into ruin, while the wave of 
hhoman progress is still “ Westward, ho!” 
This continent seems, at the present 
time, the accredited home of an invin- 
cible progress in all ay 2 that tend to 
the reformation of the human family. 
it seems to have been reserved for the 
particular aggrandizement of a race that 
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meandering along. the deep-channeled _ 








can appreciate and improve the unpar- 
alleled natural advantages of mg 
manufactu and commerce; for i 
abounds in all that constitutes the supe- 
riority of other Jands, to pms the hap- 
piness, intelligence, and prosperity of an 
independent people—rivers admirably 
adapted to navigation, on which to con- 
vey the surplus products of fertile locali- 
ties to those of other climes, to irrigate a 
soil favorable to every production that is 
necessary to sustain life or minister to the 
natural and artificial comforts and wants 
of man; the recipient of the oppressed ; 
appreciating the intellectual and physi- 
cal progress of the age. Extending its 
marine ramifications to every quarter of 
the globe, the (late strange) ships of the 
new world are seen on every sea. 

What a retrospective view—what a 
scene for intelligent reflection! A con- 
tinent abounding in all things that na- 
ture has to bestow for the sustenance and 
enjoyment of transitory existence; in- 
exhaustible mineral wealth ; a soil unsur- 
passed in exuberant fertility; climates 
possessing every grade of temperature ; 
—the equatorial regions graduated from 
the scorching heat of the tropical sea- 
coast to the more moderate temperature 
of the salubrious zones, at an elevation 
of from six to nine thousand feet above 
the level of the ocean, where Cortez 
and Pizarro found the qiey | populated 
empires of Montezuma and the Incas in 
a state of civilization but little inferior, 
in many respects, to their conquerors; 
thence rising from the peopled 
teaus to the frozen pinnacles of a frigid 

ion under the ecliptic. 
ndaced by the allurements of weal 

the auriferous regions of Mexico an 

Peru swarmed with emigrants from 
Spain. Here, they basked in the sun- 
shine of affluence, and the treasury of 
Hispaniola was supplied by the revenue 
of transatlantic subjects. They, how- 
ever, enjoyed the balmy influences of an 
atmosphere of a superior world with less 
restraint. Combined with the luxuriant 
productions of the soil, tropical fruits and 
cereal varieties, a delightful clime. and 
the natives subordinated to abject sla- 
very ; with the munificence of imperial 
patronage governments were establish- 
ed, and the vice-royal courts of Anahuac 
and Lima exhibited a splendor but little 
inferior to the Escurial, or the Alhambra 
of the Moors. Such was the lavish ex- 
travagance of these sub-governments, 
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based upon thie inexhaustible profusion 
of the precious metals, that the magnifi- 
cence of the western world became a 
. Old Spain, in the plenitude of 
its exchequer and diplomatic success, 
reveled in a glorious triumph over Fran- 
cis I., and the arms of Castile and Arra- 
were then deemed invincible. Lite- 
rature flourished, commerce extended. 
the arts were encouraged, and the 
haughty demeanor, the pride and pomp 
of the Hidal ultimately eclipsed the 
progress of intellectuality. ‘An effemi- 
nate indolence succeeded the excesses 
of intoxicated power, and the nobleness 
of Castilian chivalry, and a miserable 
icy, have sunk the Spanish power to 

t of imbecility. 

But far away to the north, the silent 
strategy of the stealthy Gaul trod the 
shores of Newfoundland and the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, paddling his bat- 
teau westward on the great lakes, and 

anting his standard as he progressed. 

scending the Ohio, exploring the Mis- 
souri, and following the current of the 
Father of Waters, he reached the Gulf 
of Mexico, impinging the limits of New- 
Spain, and circumvallating the terri- 
tories of another hereditary enemy in 
the old world—the colonies of England 
—whose career of progress it is designed 
to briefly sketch. 

In the year 1607, under every species 
of disappointment and discouragement, 
the English colonies commenced the per- 
manent settlement on the banks of 
James’ River. Thirteen ppm subse- 

t to the settlement of Virginia, a 
dful of exiled fugitives, fleeing from 
the impaired privileges of religious free- 
dom, sought an asylum on the inhospita- 
ble shores of Massachusetts. Amid the 
gloom of the winter solstice in a northern 
clime, these “ Pilgrim Fathers” landed 
under the favorable auspices of no 
patronizing power but that of Providence, 
in whom alone they put their trust. 
They struggled long for an existence 
against the vicissitudes incident to the 
inclemency of the seasons—starvation— 
and the hostile aggressions of implacable 
savages, as relentless in their ferocity as 
they were sanguinary, continually star- 
ing them in the face. 
ith the predetermination of success 
stamped upon their character, every ob- 
stacle to their progress was removed, 
every obstruction surmounted, until the 
constancy of an enthusiastic persever- 
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ance has placed them in the foremost 
= of 7 ‘ sneer yee de- 
velopment of the elements o — 
was evinced in their courage mn ap- 
parent temerity; in daring to be free from 
the antiquated trammels of European 
power, by shaking off the yoke of foreign 
oppression. The influence of intellect 
progressed, while that of brutai force was 


abrogated by the potency of rational 
policy. besed iien 5 patie will. The | 


struggle for supremacy and freedom was 
long, and severely arduous; victory 
se the laurel wreath of triumph in 
oubtful hesitation, until, soaring above 
the plains of Yorktown, she dropped the 
diadem of liberty, and young America 
was free. 

The emancipated youth, reared in the 
forest wilds—was a semi-savage, it was 
thought! Rude were his thoughts, his 
manners and his works; but that rude- 
ness was instilled by the — of 
his monitorial teaching that he must re- 
cognize a power superior tg himself. 
The idea of British omnipotence was 
urged so closely home to his conscious- 
ness, by the fearful energy and play of 
its power, that he, unaided by science 
and art, was depressed by established 


formnlas—the surging sea meres 


him in, forbidding him commerce a 


connection with others of his race. But . 


looking forward on the stream of pro- 
gress, the temple of fame, fortune, and 
felicity, loomed in the rugged vista of 
the future. His undevelope genius 
rankled in its recess of the brain, as 
on the development it sprung like a 
young eagle on the stage of action, 
grasping in his talons the electric bolts 
of Jupiter, and the emblematic olive 
len of peace and commerce. Then 
he took his flight, his eye fixed upon 
heaven, while he skimmed the ocean 
wave. The howl of the tempest, the 
lightning’s flash, the crash on roar of 
thunder, the piercing frosts of the frigid 
zone, or the fervid heat of equatorial 
regions, do not impede his progress—it 
is onward still—striking out into a new 
sphere of existence, discarding all the 
ancient forms and formulas that contract 
the powers of mind, for the grand and 
true conceptions that elevate the human 
powers, and propagate the principles of 
political equality ; sonia the retard- 
ing inferences of these orms, where 
they linger among maukind,,in order to 
appreciate, by contrast, the more refined 
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and elegant structures of the present 


*eThe development of modern scien 
and its adaptation to the various arts an 
professions of the times, may be ac- 
credited to the Anglo-Saxon race. Great 
Britain claims the initiative, and the 
United States, as if by intuition, competes 
with the parent state, with persevering 
ardor and successful emulation, in the 
~ race of scientific application and practi- 
cal demonstration 3 philosophic princi- 
ples to the requirements of agriculture, 
mechanism, manufactures and com- 
merce. With an imperial domain, much 
of which is unexplored, its vast resources 
almost dormant, its mineral treasures un- 
known, the variety of its agricultural 
products limited, its commerce in in- 
cipiency, its manufactures but few, 
its institutions ef learning, science, the 
fine arts, as yet in a state of infancy 
“the genius of Young America has 
evinced a precocity of native acumen 
and taleut far surpassing the ordinary 
progress of juvenilit es) ae a ma- 
turity of mental and physical advance- 
ment that astonishes, while it commands, 
the respect of the most powerful nations. 
Inferior to no nation in the elements 
of local felicity, and the peaceful ag- 
grandizement of her charaeter—she is 
sec ond to none in the practical de mon- 

stration of progressive improvements. 

One hundred years ago the colonies 
that formed the bases of these states 
only contained about one million of white 
inhabitants, which number now a popu- 
lation of twenty-five millions. Then they 
were without a foreign trade—now, the 
white wings of commerce are spread to 
every breeze, urging on with lightning 
speed their laden argosies to every clime, 
to every quarter of the globe. Thousands 
of their vessels—as aquatic hunters—are 
beating up the fin-winged quarry of the 
t deep in every ocean. A thousand 
arkening vapors, of fiery creations, 

mark the trackless way of as man 

ships impelled by steam. These, thoug 
now the commercial transports of peace- 
ful trade, are so constructed as to as- 
sume the hostile aspect of belligerents 
in the event of war. The same motive 
power that urges on this mercantile 
marine through the vasty deep, is like- 
wise applied to — species of handi- 
craft or trade. It drives the saw, the 
plane, the lathe, the forge, the needle, 
the mill, the press, and those lengthy 
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rail-road trains that traverse this and 
other lands, These are, the sequences 
of modern progress—the knowledge of 
investigating science, and its multifari- 
ous appliances in new discoveries and 
inventions in the laboratory, the work- 
shop, and the kitchen. 

This is certainly a wonderful age! 
The ancients subdued the animated 
powers,of the wilderness to their will; 
to drag the chariot and to course the 
arid desert, the camel, horse and tardy 
ass performed all the labor of mercantile 
transportation, and the huge elephant 
was called in requisition for the more 
herculean labors df war and civil life, 
while modern intellect directs the fierce 
elements of fire, of water, and of air, todo 
their bidding. It is an age of iron, yet 
an age of gold, of bronze and brass— 
an epoch of metallic grandeur, unrival- 
ed by the gorgeous fancy of the eastern 
fabled genii. Crystal palaces and iron 
mansions ; long lines of iron ways; iron 
bridges me our rivers, and iron ships, 
of large dimensions, navigate the ocean. 
It. would, however, be an endless list that 
embraced all its appliances, were it 
possible to call up the embodied wisdom 
of antiquity from the dark profundity of 
the past, and show them modern pro- 
ag on the real road to science, as it 

emerged from the ignorance of the 
dark ages, or even from that of the last 
century. 

Show them a lengthened train of 
twice a hundred loaded wains, gliding 
smoothly on the iron trail with the velo- 
city of an eagle’s flig on 
like some long, slim, snaky monster by 
its locomotive heads, with eyes of burn- 
ing fire snorting forth their heated res- 
pirations, and at every evolutionary pul- 
sation discharging the refuse remnants of 
their motive power. Show them a ves- 
sel propelled through the ocean with a 
celerity of fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour without the aid of sails, or wind, or 
steam ;—another force impels the aquatic 
palace—simply heated air is the coercive 
calorician-power. Show them cities and 
their thousand streets, stores, public 
edifices, and private dwellings, at mid- 
night lighted with the brillianey of noon- 
day by an mvisible fluid that is weigh- 
ed and measured with the same pre- 
cision as oil, wax and tallow. Show 
them the miniature of a fine lady—a 
dashing belle—with all her gaudy 
finery, produced with the most accurate 




















minuten without a painter er a pen- 
cil, except’ tha poleile of the solar rays, 
merely by exposing the subject to the 

tive condensation of the rays of 
light, through the medium of the camera 
obscura—imprisoning the reflection on 
a silvered plate of copper by chemical 
and galvanic fitters. 

e almost hear them exclaim, as 
they shrink from the pictu ‘Hold! 
let us return to the darkness of the past, 
and be again shut up from the modern 
world of witchcraft, magic and enchant- 
ment!” Detain them for a few minutes, 
and desire them to take a peep through 
Rosse’s or Craig’s ema or while they 
take a sweep across the firmament. 
They find the Moen of distance dissolved ; 
the barriers to mortal vision vanished ; 
the veil of the universe withdrawn; the 
splendor and magnificence of celestial 
scenery, with all its grandeur, displayed 
to human understanding at a ginane: 
the siderial fields of space passing, like 
a@ panorama of suns and worlds, with 
their satellites and rings, brilliant orbs, 
and opaque planets, on the majestic 
march of time. We imagine a spirit of 
uneasiness and a desire to quit this lower 
sphere, and ascend to planets that they 
recognize as their local habitations in 
the spirit world, on the acromatic field. 
They may be persuaded to stay, and look 
upon the operation of the electric post. 
A London oper ee: demands on 
Paris, Berlin or Vienna, the character of 
the Bourse, the rise or fall of stocks, 
prices of exchange, &c., and while 
gazing on the operator’s motions, he reads 

instantaneous response. At ten 
o’clock the New-Orleans broker receives 
a bulletin of the packet just ten days 
from England to New-York, in ten 
minutes after her arrival. Show them 
twenty thousand mammoth sheets of 
news thrown off from the press in sixty 
minutes. Show them yonder hill ob- 
structing the progress of the grading 
laborers of a new rail-road; the rock- 
bound base is charged already, and 
ignited by the merest movement of a 
tiny wire, connected with alternate lay- 
ers of zine and copper plates submerged 
in acid; a vast explosive sound bursts 
upon their ears, and the mountain rocks 
are flying in mid-air. Present a similar 
explosion in the depths of Hell Gate, and 
the heaving surge gives way, and the 
sub-marine obstructions are riven from 
their foundations, shooting upward to the 
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zenith with volcanic force inte the aérial 
space. These are more than enough 
for them, yet we look forward to more 
wonderful occurrences. 

What is the cause of the unparalleled 
rogress of the last fifty years (—Free- 
om, and its concomitant institutions, 

education, commerce, industry and en- 
terprise. The bright prospects of the 
future seem to expand over the region of 
the Southwestern states; the lustre of a . 
glorious halo already surrounds their 
path of progress, if they are only true to 
themselves. Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana are yy | on the track of 
improvement. But the young giant of 
the South has not yet decided to fall into 
the ranks of self-aggrandizement, for 
which nature has designed this great 
state. The people of Texas are evidently 
inclined to harmonize with the con- 
temporary movements of this progressive 
age. A union of sentiment is all that 
is wanting to form, accelerate, and con- 
summate the grandest conception of the 
times—a rail-road from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, connecting these two 
great oceans by an iron link, lying 
across the continent of North America, 
and forming a line of uninterrupted com-_ 
munication between Asia, the United 
States and Europe, which, from the 
hysical construction of the country, is 
estined by nature to pass through 
Texas. 

The fabries of every country, the pro- 
ductions of every clime, will be trans- 
ported upon it. erchants of all nations 
will be its subsidiaries. The trade of 
the world will concentrate at two points 
on this continent. The terminus of this 
road on the Pacific will become the 
great mart of the East. There will be 
offered for sale or transportation her rich 
manufactures, her gums, her drugs, her 
tropical fruits, her gems. At some poirt 
on the Gulf of Mexico, where the best 
harbor may be found, will be the com- 
mercial emporium of European ~~ 
intended for the consumption of the 
East. The future Rothschilds, Barings 
and Astors, will congregate at these 
points, as the immediate localities from 
which the other markets of the world ean 
be scanned and controlled. Capital will 
be amassed and wielded in sums beyond 
the pale of all former antecedents. 
Mercantile operations will assume gi- 
gantic forms; and the adventures will 
exceed the wildest dreams of by-gone 
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days of speculation. The financial 
kings of to-day will dwindle into insig- 
nificance before the imperial dynasties 
that will rise up, as it were, to-morrow. 
The pen, aided by fancy, might even fall 


short in the attempt to delineate the 
ig er the wealth, the refinement— 
in fact, the abundance of all the ele- 
ments of greatness and happiness eluster- 
ing around a future like 
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[We contmue to present statistical returns showleg the growth of the great Ameri- 
can cities, We are indebted to the annual statement of the Baltimore Prices Current 
and Baltimore American for the facts we now give. ] 


A review of the business operations of 
Baltimore for the year just elapsed, al- 
though it may not afford any very strik- 
ing feature with regard to actual in- 
erease, will show a regular and healthy 
condition of things, with an abundant 
money market, and an absence of specu- 
lation generally ; and there is to be ob- 
served every element of future growth 
and prosperity, with the promise that so 
soon as our carrying facilities are per- 
fected, an extent of inland as well as 
foreign trade, equal to the desires of the 
most zealously ambitious, must be real- 
ized. With regard tothe progress made 
toward enlarging and facilitating our 
trading operations, it is a souree of un- 
feigned pleasure to know that within 
the past twelve months a number of 


most imporiant objects, which only re- E 


quire time to carry out and develop 
with entire success, have been com- 
menced under very auspicious circum- 
stances. In the train of these we think 
we can see many other objects of nearly 
equal moment, as affecting the future of 
our city, taken up and as ably and ener- 
getically managed. Since we last pre- 
sented an annual statement of our trade 
and commerce, appropriations have been 
made by Congress and by our City 
Council for the improvement of our har- 
bor and ship channel. This is an all- 
desirable object, for which our Board of 
Trade had been assiduously laboring, 

and we are in hopes that the general 
—_— will follow up its acknow- 
edgment of the propriety of our petition 
by a further appropriation, and one more 
commensurate with the character of the 
object. In the mean time, it is hoped 
our State Legislature will imitate the 
example of our City Council by making 
an appropriation towards improving the 
Patapseo beyond the city limits. 

Our steam connection with the South 


may now be looked upon as completely 
established—the Palmetto, sailing to 
Charleston, is to have a consort of 1,300 
tons, the largest steamer ever built at 
Baltimore—she is building at the yard 
of Mr. Robb, and her construction has 
already reached an advanced ° 
Earnest appeals are being made daily 
to our merchants and the merchants of 
Savannah to establish a line of steam- 
ers between Baltimore and that port; 
and of late the subject has come so 
pably before them, that we cannot 
indulge the hope that we may, in a few 
months, put afloat two more steamers to 
follow in the wake of our pioneer line to 
the South. 

Much has been said within the year 
upon the subject of direct trade with 

u However zealous we may be 
in our efforts to place Baltimore upon 
such a footing as will render it unneces- 
sary for southern merchants to go to the 
North for their purchases, the truth can- 
not be disguised that our water facilities 
are such as to mc the a 
of establishing Baltimore as the im 
ing point for the present. What we 
want most now is aid in perfecting our 
water facilities, so that vessels of even 
present ave tonnage may arrive and 
depart ad lintum. Let us renew and 
redouble our efforts for the improvement 
of our harbor and river; when we are 
ready the South will take us by the 
sm | 

The Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road is 
completed to Wheeling! Who but the 
citizens of Baltimore can fully appre- 
hend the import of those words ? Though 
it be not our vocation to indulge in pane- 
gyric, on this oceasion, at least, an ex- 
cuse must be permitted us if we soar 
somewhat with the bright wings which 
hope has lent us in the contemplation 
of that great event. We have reached 
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the threshold and the stepping-stone of 
our true commercial destiny, and there 
is nothing now can turn us back. The 
wide and far West has opened her am- 
ple arms to receive us, and bids us God- 
speed in our efforts to secure the prize 
which nature has so long and patiently 
held out to us. Who will say that the 
= is not already ours? The hope 

eferred through a protracted series of 
years is finally resolved into a complete 
reality, and the most sanguine calcula- 
tions of those by whom it was first en- 
tertained are on the eve of being entirely 
verified. 

Coat—Cumberland—This article is 
rapidly becoming one of the leadin 
features of our trade, having establishe 
itself in favor wherever its qualities have 
been tested. The increased use of steam- 

wer, particularly on the ocean, and 

growing preference for cheap bitu- 
minous sont or domestic purposes, have 
caused an extraordinary demand for 
Cumberland, and our routes of transpor- 
tation have been taxed to their utmost 
within the past year in order to meet the 
wants of the different companies work- 
ing mines in the Alleghany region. The 
trade, in the early part of the year, 
opened under some clisadvantages, owing 
to the failure of the largest company 
then in operation, the late Maryland 
a, Company, and continued de- 
d until May, when it revived, and 
c continued since then with great ac- 
tivity. The demand for transportation 
by the rail-road company has exceeded 
its ability to provide cars, and at this 
time the amount brought to this market. 
for shipment and consumption is at the 
rate of about 300,000 tons per annum, 
although the business of the Company’s 
year ending Ist October, 1852, did not 
exceed 206,000 tons. The rail-road 
company having made preliminary at- 
rangerments for the accommodation of 
the coal trade, the exceedingly active 
demand now prevailing warrants us in 
the belief that the receipts of 1853 will 
reach not less than 500,000 tons. 


Receipts of Coal at Baltimore for the past Eight 
ears, to the 1st of January: 


Cumberland. Anthracite. 
Sn duvtgh on cten 16,000 tons.. ... 90,000 tons 
1 ih er 000 
BU iin cscn conedé $0,909 © ....<. 110,000 * 
ME. i086 A, aenodign s \ Beer ‘ “ 
n> aadain’ ste 9 Thee eames 140,000 * 
is 0 athe aeants 146,645 “ ...... bad 
Mb sickses cévees ). are, * 


Imports of Coffee at this Port for the last Three 
Years: 


1852. 1851. 1850, 
From Rio de Janeiro. . 224,082. ..266,240... 150,194 


La Guayra..... 
o, So ee { 16,241... 21,081... 24,040 


“ Maracaibo. ...... 554... 5,873... 2,754 
“ West Indies ..... 8,535... 8,114... 6,532 
“ Coastwise....... 4,280... 3,885... 2,934 
WOO ccsediccnsved 253,692... 305,103. ..187,454 


The receipts of cotton at this port for 
the last three years have been as fol- 
lows, as near as can be ascertained : 





1852. i851, 1850, " 

From New-Orleans....... 4,734... 3,070... 4,015 
* ROU ..dete seas. 3,369... 2,737... 1,371 
“ Apalachicola........ 1,496... 677... 1,883 
“ Savannah .......... 2,995... 2,950... 2,500 
* Charleston.......... 13,000... 12,500... 10,000 
“ North Carolina ..... 2,000... 2,000... 1,500 
“ Virginia & other places 6,000... 5,500... 4,500 
ye. 33,594. . .29,434. . .25,769 

Imports of Hides for the Year 1852: 
From River Plate.... ..................... 34.678 
SF ND es wavs ape¥e go scvebicicn cece 14,674 
“ Rio de Janeiro............ .......... 8,576 
“ Porto Cabelle............ccee.... es. 1 
« West Indies and other foreign ports.. 10, 
We Eat ci bso 0.0, shee os shoe cenana 27,342 
 -Coastwiee ports........... ...s.eee. 50,064 
De, Ci pti xc dc dcecenees spoedscante 173,987 
SRS SS AF? 253,794 

“«  1850.. - 263, 
OO FR he a0 <9) bv nr 0s cceddnan diye 235,742 


Guano,—The imports of Peruvian at 
Baltimore the past year do not much 
exceed those of 1851, amounting to about 
25,500 tons. This is accounted for by 
the fact that the agents of the Peruvian 
government have imported a considera- 
ble quantity into Norfolk and Alexan- 
dria, for the first time. The demand 
was active the past season, and prices 
ruled high, from dealers, on account of 
the scarcity of the article. The import- 
ers’ prices remained ehoheneel at 
$46 20 per ton during the year. 

We embrace this opportunity of cor- 
recting a recent statement in the Boston 
Journal, in which the total imports of 
guano into all the United States. in 1851, 
are put down at 23,153 tons. The im- 
ports of Peruvian guano at Baltimore 
alone amounted to 25,000 tons, and we 
are quite certain that at least 10,000 
tons were imported into other ports in 


. that year, which would make the téfal 


12,000 tons more than is stated by the 
Journal. The total imports of Peruvian 
guano into all the United States, durin 
the year 1852, were 79 Cargoes, wi 
41,088 tons (2,240 Ibs). 
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Imports Peruvian Guano at Baltimore for thé 
v last Four Years : Ld 


1649........... Gocdscecsuscesbecesooes 2,700 tons. 
BP haces tpavnqeces tse Mavens cs crsgs 6,800 “* 
SSS ere ee 25,000 “ 
er ett) Seer 25,500 “ 


Iron Furnaces or Marytannp.—The 
following table exhibits the names, 





for 1852. We are unable at present to 
give <a further than the range of 
prices of the raw article throughout the 
year, as reported in the Price Current. 


Prices A ns Whisky, in Barrels, at Baltimore on 
lst and 15th of each Month, 1852 : 





Cents. Cente. 
. : January ...Ist...214@— ....15th...214 @22 
number, location and capacity of the February... Ist...214@22 ....15th...238 @23% 
blast furnaces of the State of Maryland. Mareh ..... Ist...2336@24 ....05th...22 one 
ing t a soem AD us Ist ..2136@22 ....15th...22 @ 
During the = Sepeeent ensenive May......--Ist...914@22 |. 15th. ..21% @22 
imports, most of these furnaces have June. ..72 Ist...21 @Q13%....15th...21 @21% 
been 4 prices having greatly im- =. teens = nee --onfa- ONS 
. . ust ..... nal onde 7 % 
cpa hey are now about going into Sopeadion . Ist...2 @— ....15th...2 @— 
last again :— October ...Ist ..25 @— ,...15th... @— 
Cape’y por ane. November ..Ist...26 @— ....15th...27%@28 
Pm set No. Loeation. om. December ..Ist...28 @28%....15th...25%4 @26 
Sieben on ie p: 77 Alleghany c0.... 3,000 Importations of Molasses at the Port of Baltimore 
ie aye ye #1") 1500 Sor the past Thirteen Years : 
Antietam.... ...... 1.... Washington co.. 2,500 ——West Indies... ——-Conat wise, ——— 
Green Spring...... ae ingt .. 1,000 Years. Mhds, Tres. Bbis. Hhbde, Tres. bbls. 
Blue Ridge........ 1....Prederick co... 3,000 1840....... 5,420.. 316..157.... 901..363.. 5,317 
Catoctin.. ........ 1... cS ce See | ORAL ........ 4,256.. 159..510.... 678..521.. 5,964 
ale aaee 1....Howard co...... 1500 06 «1842... 3,676.. 155..224.... 413..475.. 9,805 
Muir Kirk ......... 1....A. Arundel co... 2,000  1843....... .769.. '163.. 15....1,250..309.. 9, 
Curtis’ Creek...... — “ -., 2,000 1844....... ,654.. “434..520 ... 586.. 75.. 4. 
Patuxent .......... . fat sa .-« 4,000 1645....... 620.. 248..430.... 785. .583.. 10,150 
Elk Ridge ......... es “ .. 2,000, «= «1848... .586.. 542..692.... 407..201.. 6, 
Nasaongo......... 1....Worcester co.... 1,500 1847....... 7,862.. 488..165.... 248.. 8.. 2,90 
Ashlund ........... 2.... Baltimore co.... 7,000 1848....... ,608.. 852. 247 721. .554. .12,703 
Oregon............ By “ -... 4,000 «= «1849... 5,883.. 499..112 — ..251.. 11, 
Gunpowder........ > arse “ > a'500 «1850... 6,815.. 529 .294 77. .244..14,715 
in. aout .-.-. 1.... Harford co..... 1,500 1851....... 7,638. .3,329..308.... 813..171.. 7,615 
La Grange re «(00g = 1852....... 7,027..2,064.. 80.... 838..153. 14,794 
a - 1,300 Importations of Sugar at this Port for the last 
2/000 , Thirteen Years: 
2,500 From New-Orleans, From West Indies. 
* a's500— Years Hhds. Bole. Hhds, Bois. 
2,500 1840 +e eeee ween 7,433.... Wbeesese 8,007 ... 1,905 
‘Soo | 1OMl...... «.. 4,184.... ID...... 8,750. ...4,006 
2000 184B- wee. 6,103..., 264......10,828....1,253 
a 1843.....-0n0e 7,648.... 741. v4 TAB. «0 73 
Giana Oe. 2 voo es ,885.... 
DU... ...e' ests e. 31....Pigtvom...+.....70,500 agg °°" 12,602.... 413...... 5,161.... 200 
Receipts of Lumber at Baltimore for the past Five 1846.......... 0,645.... S17...... 6,541.... 224 
Years : read saninen aap + aes ss eagmeaae He ti 
1848....................38,192,688 feet, -+-+ 10,879. .. .3,268...... SAI... 
WBAD eee ee eee 59678089 1Rgg° 8701 aN ones ase ed ase co okeaae 
SU. all cnnececnheiel 63,000,000 “ i951.) | 71174... 3,432.22. iors. See 
OR. ol apr RP ape 60,000,000 « 185%.......... 13,153.... 307......12,619... 2,653 
1852....................76,402,129 “  Pessele arrived ot Baltimore during the year 1851, 
Flour Inspections. exclusive of Bay Craft: oan 
1849. 1350. 1851. 1852, 1859, «= Ships. Barks. Brig, Schr. Total. 1861, 
Howard-street .. 474,619. 549,233. 533,549. 729,532 January... 4... 10... 15... 36... 65... 139 
City Mills. ...... 245,753. 295,236..324.158.'486,006 February.. 11... 37... 30... 74... 352... 144 
Susquehanna.... 16,272.. 17,057.. 23,399.. 51,317 M 13... 20... 33... 104... 170... 163 
GED oi kdeices.. ae ee ee ae” -. 18... 19...°38... 105... 175... 142 
Family.......... 27,874.. 35,171.. 34,494.. 33,929 8... 29... 30... 96... 163... 144 
BMD. a5 atSice rte + 8,011.. 5,480.. 7,578.. 6,450 . 13... 31... 35.. 166... 119 
Corn Meal...... 54,837.. 45,360. 33,145.. 57,138 July Ih... 26... 42... 78... 157... 136 
Ww Th tent of tradein AUstst..- 15... 22... 41... 87... 165... 181 
WW HISKY.—4 he extent of our trade in September. 18... 28... 45 . 187... 153 
this article, although known to be large, an OR » Ste a es yom Re rool 
. . = . : ovember.. 6ee -0e esp = an 
cannot be arrived at with anything like December. 5 94. 86.884 
accuracy, on account of the imperfect —_ — a 


system of inspections which prevails 
here; taking, however, into account the 
capacity of the four distilleries which 
have been in operation throughout the 
ibest part of Ge year, and the receipts 
by rail-road and coastwise vessels, we 
are safe in putting down in round num- 
bers the total receipts at 115,000 barrels 


Total 1852, 128...292.. 401. ..1,068. .. 1,889. . 1,633 
* 1851, 103. ..214...346... 970...1,633... — 


Nore.—In the arrivals the past year are included 
the following foreign vessels: Ships— Bremen, 33 ; 
British, 5; Swedish, 1. Barks—Bremen, 22, Brit- 
ish, 24; Hanoverian,2; Dutch,4; Ham . Be 
Brigs—Bremen, 5; British, 73; Spanish, 2; Han- 
overian, 3; Dutch, 1; Swedish, 2; Russian, 3; 
Hamburg, 2; Danish, 1; Oldenburg, 2; Prussian, 
2; French, 1. Schooners—British, 28; Dutch, 1. 
Total, 218—total foreign vessels, 1851, 148. 
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Tobacco Statement, showing the Quantity in the several Warehouses on the lst of January, 1852. the In- 





by each house for the year December 31, Deliveries for the same p and Stock on 
January 1, 1853 : 2 
Tobacco in State Warehouses. No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4, No. 5. Total. 
Stock, January 1, 1852.... 3,996.... 3,259.... 2,708.... 4,082.... 3,654....17,699 
Inspections of 1852 ...... 11,853. ...10,029.... 8,396.... 8,114.... 9,940....48,332 
I 15,849. ...13,288....11,104....12,196....13,594. .. .66,031 
Deliveries for 1852....... 13,749. ...11,577.... 9,223.... 9,072, ...10,651....54,272 





Stock, January 1, 1853.... 2,100.... 


The following statement shows the 
stock in warehouses on the 1st January, 
1852, and the quantity of each kind in- 
spected for the year ending December 31. 

Hhds. 


Stock in warehouses January'l, 1852........ 17,699 
tions from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1852, viz: 
en - ene wees e 29,569 


Pennsylvania.............. 





Total.. 48,332 
To which add, received from District of 
Columbia, and not inspected............. 1 


EXPORTED, 1852. 


a 22,860 
o osee+ D478 


“ Rotterdam............ 


J _ ~ see 
ncn os ectoadesss cow 

TS CE Be in 
“ West Indies............ p 





Stock in hand January 1, 1853 ......... 


Manuracturep Tosacco.—The lead- 
ing features of the past year’s business 
in this important article have been, 
much regularity of demand, as compar- 
ed with the previous year, and a more 
uniform scale of prices, with little varia- 
tion. The stock now on hand to go 
over to the next season is made up 
chiefly of desirable kfhds of fine, 
and medium qualities, mostly of the 
manufacture of last summer and fall, 
with a small [yw cen comparatively 
of common and perishable descriptions. 
Agents and holders will therefore have 
it in their power to meet the early trade 
expected in the coming season, with, 

thaps, a better supply than they have 

en enabled to offer. within several 
gram. and present advantages to new 
uyers, which it is conceded this market, 
from location alone, enjoys over those 
eastwardly. Prices are now settled 
down to a point barely remunerative to 


1,711.... 





1,881.... 3,124.... 2,943....11,759 


manufacturers; the raw material gain’ 
additional value as the old crop, now 
nearly or quite consumed, goes into use, 
and no likelihood of an abatement dur- 
ing the coming séason need be appre- 
hended from the prices now quoted, 
which are: 


Cents. 

Pound lumps of excellent fine quality. .from 30 to 40 
oo No, 1 brands .............. 23 to 28 

C- Sr er 12 to 16 

« COMMON...--- 66-66. eee eee 8 to 10 

Best brands of 5’s and 8’s lump........... 17 to 22 
Medium ” ER peeuad eters 14 to 16 
Common o _ ee FOO EY 11 to 13 
rig 16’s, 18's, and 20’s lump ......... 8 to 10 
Ladies’ twist and other spun work........ 22 to 27 


Tobacco Inspections at Baltimore for the last 
Twelve Years: 


Virginia and 
Ohio. other kinds. Total. 


16,798... 931... .42,749 
(13,965... 783. ...41,833 
30,689... .13,664....1,948... 45,601 
23.491 ... 9,702.. 33,906 
..15,219.... 772... 50,571 
41,416... .29,626.... 7 71,896 


> 7,692....1,479 ...39,151 


Exports of Tobacco from the Port of Baltimore for 
ad the last Twelve Years: 
Rotter- Amster- All other 
Years. Bremen, dam. dam. France. places. Total, 
1852. . .22,860..11,473.. 5,067. .7,679. .7,734. .54,813 
1851... 12,654.. 9,694.. 4,154. .2,327..5,292..34,124 
1850. ..15,864.. 7,814.. 5,973..8,177..6,540. 44,368 
1849. ..18,821..13,783.. 8,725. 9,562. 1,033. .51,924 
1848. ..12,787.. 7,910.. 3,103..5,761.. 131..38,890 
1847. ..22,967.. 7,819..11,388. .7,889. . 1,895. . 53,482 
1846. ..24,404.. 9,498.. 6,181. .8,165. .3,037..49,491 
1845. . .26,832. 18,171. .10,944..7,183. .2,880. .66,010 
1844... 17,139. .11,864.. 7, 7,212. . 1,594. 44,904 
1843. ..16,990.. 6,525.. 7,325. .7,932..3,822. 42,594 
1842. ..17,719. .10,874.. 8,109. . 4,682. .2,379..43.763 


1841... 16,373.. 7,918.. 5,109..3,814 .2,519..38,001 


Value of Foreign Imports and Exports at the Dis- 
trict of Baltimore for the past Thirteen Years: 


Imports. Exports. 
tes PETE $5,109,274... . $5,868,018 
TEER... Lc cmcess 6,109,101.... 4,997,633 
MOER as 0 ees 4,052,20.... 4,448,946 
1843 -.--. 3,607,733.... 4,740,042 
at 4,251,883.... 4,622,063 
1845........... 3,356,670.... 6,256,276 
1846... ........ 4,238,760.... 6,710,559 


1847..........- 4,146,743.... 9,826,479 
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Imports, Exports. IMPORTATIONS. 
1848 -.... «+--+. 5,245,894.... 7,299,602 4 Comparative Statement of the Imports at the 
Sed OU x9 how ae 5,291,566.... 8,660,981 = , Loraine commencing January, 1851 and 
BEE cock adous 6,417,113.... 8,530,970 
SR. owe .-. 7,248,963.... 6,466,165 “i a eng 
ending aan Bark, Peruvian...... ceroons. ... ane 
1852..... a aeeae .... 7,549,766 Coffee, Rio “bags... “"g04’088.. = 6,240 
Statement of ee — te Laguayra & P. Cabello © cane ae ae. . 21,081 
at the ope of Baltimore for Foreign Maracaibo ........... oes . 5,873 
the year ending 3\st December, ‘s. Other ports........... ee 6,535.. 8,114 
American Vessels... —-Foreign Vessels. Coastwise ........... © wv es 885 
No. Tons. Mem, No. Tons. Men. Cocoa........... bags & qtls.. 5,963... 4,721 
Russia...... <5 — .. eee)... «Me CS pg ok wis helee Ne. MI3I6.. M739 
Dn. W. Ind’s 19.. 2,957.. 130.. 2. 311.. 15 Cotton, from— 
Hanse Towns 4.. 2,075.. 72.. 40..18,075.. 653 New-Orleans ........ bales.... 4,734.... 3,070 
Momever ccc ees <5. me .. b.. 96.. 6 BORER cain Sc kchaeesy ™ cody 8,300... 2,737 
Holland. .... 10.. 5,465.. 173.. 17.. 8,433.. 274 Charieston......... 6 nae 13,000 - eae 
England . .. 29..16,042.. 469.. 20..11,780.. 440 Savannah .......,... errs <.. ie 
Scotland....—.. — .. —.. 4.1. 902.. 15  Apelachicola........ “ .... 1,406.. oT 
Ireland ..... 1. 283.. J3.. 3.. Sil.. 26 _ Other ports..... wees coo 8,000.2. 7,500 
Gibraltar... 2.. 321.. @4..—.. — .. — Copper ......+.--..0+-+. pigs.. eee 
Br. W. Indies 99..15,446.. 720.. 64.. 6,724.. 472 oe. ce weaeees ++ DFS eee 1,775.... 2,808 
Br.Guiana.. 13.. 2,190.. 99.. 6.. 1,143.. 60 Dye Wood— 
B.N. America 5.. 1,234.. 50.. 45.. 7,612.. 377 Logwoods...... o0< 4s sQORO. «ce 83.... 715 
St. Helena... —.. — .. —.. 1. 199.. 10 _ Fustic.........00sess- oe nen... anne 7 
Australia... 2 535.. 23..—.. — .. — Fruit—Lemons..........bxs....  4,615.... 4,411 
France on a Oranges .........+.+++ “ .... 6,184.... 15,874 
Atlantic.. i 5.. 3,750.. 103.. —.. = _ Figs...........-..--drums.... 11,208.... 9,787 
France on 2.. 1,199 40 * gE PRED Se cases... 407.... 
Mediterr’n enene* “i ae oo Raisins .......-....- casks.... 499 ... 625 
Spain....... —. — om. Od 185. 8 6 Lene sees cones DX. .e. 35,968.... 20,065 
one Bs vial 83.. S078.. 290.. enuiem iy Grewe "Ot as aeecea aaa 22,651.... 27,239 
her Span- me es—from 
ies bs 4,075.. 193.. 2.. 176.. 14 Buenos Ayres....... ae _ oa.ere.... ees 
Madeira..... 4.. 708.. 30.. 1.. 138 8 Montevideo ......... - 3° 
eee Nerd .: 908 ee EE om Rio Grande..... oushinse No.... 14,674.... 54,693 
Trieste ..... 1.. 493.. 15.. 1.. 450.. 18 California....... aveses cee ph dee : 16473 
Haytl. veimie 3., “98.. €, ane cc oe Porto Cabello.......... « ..., 28,188 
Cen. America 2.. 137.. Il.w —.. — .. — Rio de Janeiro ......... abe Ss _ 
N. Granada . 13.. 1,233.. 80.. 1.. 86.. 9 Other foreign ports. .... « ... 10,471.... 13,268 
Venes. Ports 12.. 1,726.. 89..—.. — .. =— Coastwise ..........-.. sees ——* 79,026 
Bresilian do, 64 .16,842.. 670.. 3.. 582.. 29 oom cepeemecese enconce Sadat 38.... we 
ontevideo. 7.. 1,052.. 78.. 3.. 590.. 31 Indigo...........+.+ roons . 
Buenos Ayres 2.. 205.. 15. 2.. 172..  @ Wom ......sseeeeeeeees bars ...158,797. .. .152,254 
Chilian Ports 6.. 2,680.. 97.. 2. 418.. 25 Pig eee es Sere Oe 1,994 
Peruviando. 1.. 277.. 14.. 2. 624.. 25  SBundles..........ee0+s+.+0+++ 40,189 rote 
w. oem AS 6.. 1,632... 68..—.. — .. = ROMER soccsccoccce = 910... 333 
California... 4:. 1,039.. 52..—.. —.. — Cs eee: a” “1 L) 19,004... 22,193 
——aave -—_—— — . Molasses—from 
Total ..... 356. . 88,798. 8,481..297. - 58,772. 2,536 Foreign ports........ a. -.- som. 7,638 
pre 6 ee commencing from “ dens oe ~ be 80... ae 
st of Janua: , 1852: Coastwise ...--s+..-+ meee as 
Where to. hy Tota. 1851. wr eeaetgieee o—" Ae re 
Great Britain .......... bbls... .225,928.... 71,946 " ea eeeeee eres re ok De 
Hanse Towns .......... “ .... 14,464... 5,851 Riece.. .casks.... 4,963..., 5,307 
Ba saes «idle ococee wT? a Provisions from ‘New-Orleans— 
Pp ckeec: “bases ooo “ . ...136,590....135,597  Boef...........-..6-++ tres.... — 9 
Montevideo............. © 17,519 13.723 Otc cedbecnsesbet od bbis.... — - 1,050 
Buenos Ayres .. “ |° ’ UD. ccdivtgesndheuh +45 tres.... 1,114.... 1,726 
British N. American Col's “ |... 36,871.... 28,465 oF: Scheie on ..bbis.... 13,204... 9,769 
Venezuela . FES OP Mt caueseeowe bulk, tons.... 250... 30 
West Indies ........... “ ....162,497... 128,797 er re tres.... 1,511.... 1,536 
Other ports.............  .... 11,818.... 98,967 OF neta Ge. pal -@.dbis.... 2,212 . 3,285 
—— oe ae See dabadsescaséee kegs.... 11,432.. 7,177 
Total ..............-+002----+-618,265....415,963 Pimento...... .-....--- bags... 5,052 2,869 
Salt— 
Table of hs ions of Wheat and Rye Flour and NS Fe ae a ae ... 834 
orn Meal for the last Twelve Years: aka ; a bead Pe Ga Pi a 67,228 
———Corn Meal. —Rye Flour, Coastwise..... Pee © ae 


Years. yo hbds, bbls, bf. bbls. bbls. BEd’. Cadiz ......... ssc ee one 
1841.. 628,974... 459.. 10,736.. 34..3,831.. 22 Bi. Pees ..... sesses moys. 

1842.. 558,28%.. 715.. 7,772.. 437..5,436.. 34 West Indies ccnensh Geos ""197,333.. * 97,696 
1843.. 560,431.. 535.. 13,359.. 821..8401.. 45 Sugar—from 


1844.. 499,501.. 245.. 25,054. .1,525..9,004.. — Foreign ports........hhds.... 12,574.... 16,723 
1845.. 576,745.. 631.. 23,949 .1,450..6,518.. 24 rs eeeh cgng tres... 355.... 322 
1846.. 850,116..1,076.. 40,942. .1,744. .5,402.. — * daworcses bbis.... 2,653.... 2,542 
1847.. 959,456.. 934. .105,842..1,208..6,666.. 49 * acd ae: 773.... 3,597 
1848.. 736,441.. 333.. 60,225. .},322..7,520.. 105 8 i guap gees ~~ ah 11,345.... 8,310 
1849.. 764,519.. 428.. 51,772..2.051..8,007.. 9 Coastwise. cosdosesees hhds.... 13,153.... 7,173 
ny -598.. 279.. 429.403..3,369..5,419.. 932 § — aaveey ones casks ... 36..., 450 

912,498.. 620.. 28,917..2,256..7,654.. 53 Mt '¢saeeieeeges bbis....  Q71.... 3,432 
1853. Ay 307,165.. 747.. 62,658... 745..6,449.. 21 Timplate................ bxs.... 2,819.... 6,506 
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Among the articles of western product 
of primary importance which cannot 
but be affected both by the completion 
of the Pittsburgh and Baltimore route 
and the opening of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail-road to Wheeling, is tobacco. 
Baltimore has for years been a leading 
market for this commodity—the inspec- 
tion of which has reached seventy 
thousand hogsheads per annum—and 
although New-Orleans has heretofore 
exceeded this city in her annual aggre- 
gate receipts, there is every ground for 

belief that Baltimore, through her 
rapid, cheap and certain lines of rail-road 
communication, will attract to herself a 
large portion of the tobacco of the 
West, which has heretofore descended 
the Mississippi, and she will thus be 
rendered de facto and permanently the 


' tobacco market of the Union. The 


European capital concentrated here for 
the purchase and exportation of the ar- 
ticle is ample, and will certainly expand 
with the Tonanda created by the new 
accessions from the West. 

The provision trade of Baltimore 
must also receive a fresh and powerful 
impetus by reason of our newly comple- 

rail-road communications to Wheel- 
ing and Pittsburgh. In this import- 
ant and constantly increasing branch of 
trade, there is to be found displayed a 
degree of enterprise, intelligence and 
energy, which affords the gratifying 
assurance thatits increase will be met 
with enlarged capital and all other fa- 
cilities that the interests of buyer and 
seller may require. We are credibl 
informed that the value of the provi- 
sion trade in this city alone, during the 
last year, was eight millions of dollars. 
The business of provision packing, in 
which Baltimore is at this time so 
largely in advance of the other sea- 
board cities, both in the extent of ope- 
rations and reputation for excellence, is 
also likely to experience a great in- 
crease from our rail-road communica- 
tions. In regard to position as a provi- 
sion packing point, Baltimore possesses 
advantages not to be found elsewhere. At 
the season for the prosecution of this bu- 
siness, the temperature here is very ge- 
nerally at the desired happy medium 
point, being neither too cold to prevent 
the thorough curing of the meat, nor too 
warm to cause it to spoil. 

The importance of the flour market 
of Baltimore is shown in the fact that 
the inspections of the year just closed 


have reached the extraordinary total of 
_ — my hundred and ae: 
thousand barrels, a larger te 

has ever before Wine cltatel” When 
the new flour trade is added which our 
rail-road communications must secure 
from the West, the probabilities are, that 
the aggregate just above named will 
soon be doubled, and that Baltimore will 
take the first rank in this item of trade, 

Although we have no detailed actual 
data on the subject, we feel warranted 
in saying, that the foreign and domes- 
tic liquor trade is steadily on the in- 
crease—to be swelled materially, we 
have no doubt, by the domestic article 
which the West will send to this mar- 
ket, as well as by importations from 
abroad. 

Notwithstanding all the disadvant 
under h Baltimore has heretofore 
labored @& the absence of cheap and ra- 
pid communications with the West, her 
character as a leading grocery market 
has been successfully maintained; and 
now that her long indulged aspirations 
are realized, and the iron-roads from her 
harbor to the Ohio River are at length 
completed, the energy and enterprise of 
her merchants will take good care that 
their friends in the interior shall be sup- 

lied on even better terms than hereto- 
ore. During the year just closed, the 
coffee trade of Baltimore has comprised 
an aggregate import of 248,248 b 
We are enabled to state that coffee will 
shortly be carried to Cleveland from Bal- 
timore, via Pittsburgh, in less than sixty 
hours, and at less than fifty cents per 
hundred pounds. Facilities of this cha- 
racter will enable Baltimore to maintain 
a successful competition with any and 
all of her sister cities, and insure her a 
fair share of the grocery trade of the 
lake country. 

In domestic dry goods, it is known that 
Baltimore has for many years past car- 
ried on a very heavy and successful 
trade with the West; a trade that has 
arisen from a very small beginning to a 
present enormous aggregate both in ex- 
tent and value; and in this branch ef 
business, too, we may confidently pre- 
dict a still more rapid increase, under the 
influence of the new and important 
facilities of access created by our lines 
of communication with the West, the 
Northwest and Southwest. 

The business of the Baltimore market 
in the sale of European d is 
growing steadily and healthfully, and 
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this department of our trade must now 
experience a still more rapid expansion, 
A sure basis of calculation upon which 
this opinion is founded, exists in the fact 
that Baltimore will now possess all the 
elemeuts of a large and regular export 
trade to Europe, the returns for which 
will, of course, be in such articles as 
will best suit the wants, comforts and 
luxuries of the Western and Southern 
states. 

The advantageous position of Balti- 
more as a manufacturing locality has 
long been understood. Its water-power, 
for extent and availability, is not sur- 
passed; and superadded to these advan- 
tages is the possession of a healthful and 
— climate. The development of the 

umberland coal region, and the low 
price at which its valuable mineral fuel 
1s furnished in preg gs 
beyond question all other kind§ of fue 
for the generation of steam—eannot fail 
to give a new impetus to all departments 
of domestic manufacturing industry. 
Through tke instrumentality of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Rail-road, the coal of 
Alleghany county is brought from the 
mines to Baltimore in the brief space of 
fifty hours or less, and furnished on the 
wharves or at the forge fires and steam 
engines of our workshops at the very 
low rate of $3.50 per ton. 

The arrangements recently concluded 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road 
Company for the large increase of its 
motive and transporting power, will 
bring to this city annually 600,000 tons 
of Cumberland coal, with the certainty 
of a steady prospective increase—the 
demand for it having been always ahead 
of the supply. From the Susquehanna 
valley, we are certain, also, of large sup- 
plies of anthracite eal both by rail- 
way and canal, embracing all the des- 
criptions, and existing in the greatest 


abundance—nearer to Baltimore than to 
any other city on tide-water, and at prices 
as low as can be furnished elsewhere. 
Although this article has already been 
extended to a greater length than we 
contemplated at its commencement, we 
cannot forego allusion to the very supe- 
rior pig iron made in the vicinity of 
Baltimore. It is unsurpassed for the 
urposes of car and engine wheels. 
he ore is found in great abundance, and 
the manufacture of the iron can be in- 
creased to any extent, inasmuch as 
wood fuel is obtained in abundance 
from the shores of the Bay and its tribu- 
taries, which is not the case in any of 
the cities east of Baltimore. Large 
quantities of this iron are now carried 
to New-England, and there made into 
car-wheels for the supply of the New- 
England rail-roads. Already Baltimore 
is able to boast of the most extensive 
establishments in the Union for the 
manufacture of the rolling cas of 
rail-roads. This assertion is proved by 
the fact that at this time Mr. Ross 
Winans is finishing, complete for ser- 
vice, a locomotive engine every four days, 
or three engines every two weeks— 
the value of each engine being about 
ten thousand dollars. e may add that 
his preparations are so extensive that if 
required he can complete two engines 
r week, The first locomotive for 
Corning mineral coal in the generation 
of steam was built in the shops of Mr. 
Winans. His engines, adapted to that 
kind of fuel, for burthen trains tees 
larly, enjoy a higher reputation than any 
other in this country. His working- 
force employed in this description of 
machinery alone, is, at the present time, 
seven hundred men. There are now 
building, and under contract, at the 
various establishments in this city, 
about two thousand burthen cars. 
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MR. TYSON’S LETTERS TO THE LATE 


My pear Sir:—Your official con- 
nection with our port has led you to 
take some interest in its commerce, and 
a residence of ten years in Philadelphia 
has enabled you to form a clear notion 
of its wants and capacities. Among 
other intelligent inquirers, you have 
often asked, why a line, not merely of 
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propellers—desirable as these are—but 
of regular steamers, to London or Liver- 
l, has not been established here, as 

in New-York and Boston. I propose to 
* We have been favored by the author, Job R. 
Tyson, LL.D., with a corrected copy of his admira- 
ble letters. and shall give them in consecutive num- 


bers of the Review to our readers.—Ep. Re- 
VIEW. 
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throw together such thoughts as this in- 

uiry suggests, and to glance at the past 

rtunes and present prospects of the 

in the belief that the retro- 

t and the ‘anticipation justify and 

and a serious effort for their intro- 
duction. 

In the solicitude I may discover to 
build up the fair renown and true - 
deur of Philadelphia to the prope ions 
of which she is so easily capable, you, 
at least, will not believe that I am in- 
fluenced by a sordid or,pecuniary object. 
I am not a merchant, and have no mo- 
tive to sensibility for the spot we inha- 
bit, but the interest and attachment 
which spring from the associations of 
birth, the ties of kindred, and the me- 
mory of honoredjancestors for six gene- 
rations. These™@fiake me alive to her 
honest fame and just rank in the great 
community of cities ; they certainly ren- 
der me partial, but I hope neither extra- 
vagant nor foolish, notwithstanding the 
sentiment— 


Non simul cuiquam conceditur amare et sapere. 


The extension of our commerce lies 
near to my heart only in connection with 
its results; with that enlargement of spirit 
which great opulence ugually oy et 
ders, and those richer blessings of a high 
civilization which it secures, multiplies, 
and diffuses. 

For nearly a century Philadelphia was 
regarded in Europe, not only as the 
great city, but the focus of refinement 
and civilization in the western world. 
It isa mortifying truth, that though in all 
respects eminently entitled to her for- 
mer repute, except, perhaps, in numeri- 
cal precedence she has so dwindled 
in English and European estimation as 
to be viewed only as aspeck in the com- 
mercial horizon—an a point 
on the American map. Itis my og won 
to show how she has thus receded from 
the transatlantic vision, why her foreign 
commerce has declined, the means of re- 
trieving it, and how necessary its resto- 
ration is to her prosperity. I shall do 
this, mainly to invoke your influence 
with British capitalists, to aid the intro- 
duction into her port of a line of steam 
vessels of the largest class. 

Weare all aware of the cloud, whic 
to the eyes of many Englishmen, is stil 
suspended over the venerabie House of 
Peynsylvania, conjured up by the idle 
story of an intended repudiation of the 
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public debt. To this delicate topic I 
may, in the course of my letter, inciden- 
tally refer. Permit me, for the preseifh 
to expatiate upon the text proposed for: 
elucidation. 

I will assume, thén, thant he ancient 
reputation of Pennsylvania for good faith 
and integrity, a deliberately fired 
at, was not mortally wounded, by the 
facetious bullets of the late reverend 
Canon of St. Paul’s. The militant cre- 
ditor was as wide of the mark in aimin 
at so small a sect as “the drab-coat 

entry,” and holding them amenable for 
the supposed delinquencies of the state, 
as he certainly missed it, in so precipi- 
tately selling his Pennsylvania bonds 
under par! But to proceed tothe main 
subject of my epistle. 

enusylvania was the colony of mark 

in the western world. Though the last 
settled Bit one of the English provinces, 
she soon outran them all in the race of 
population and the arts of life. Three- 
quarters of a century younger than Vir- 

inia, and sixty-two years younger than 
Sioseadhlpetta, she distanced, within the 
lapse of the former period from her set- 
tlement, all the other colonies but “the 
ancient dominion.” Every bound of the 
young giant was hailed as an omen of 
future greatness, by the parent country. 
She oa her sisters were ranked among 
the fairest flowers of the regalia. Her 
ingenious sons—her Rittenhouse, her 
Frauklin, her West, et Dit Minores— 
were received in London with caresses 
as British subjects, and conducted to 
such honors as learned appreciation and 
polite society could conser The litera- 
ture of England at that day conferred 
upon them celebrity, or echoed the jus- 
tice of their domestic fame, until the 
keen-sighted discoveries of subsequent 
years, detected the orthodoxy of op 
site sentiments. The same writers who 
had been eloquent in their praises— 
made less kind by political changes— 
could see little merit in philosophers or 
artists who had ceased to be British sub- 
jects, and in a country which had ceased 
to belong to the British crown. 

But, notwithstanding the chills and 
damps of British criticism, Philadelphia 
coutinued to maintain her good-humored 
complacency, anda healthy commercial 
prosperity. She was so isloyal as to 
supply many of the sinews of war, to 
sustain the new government. As the 
seat of the American Congress, an d 
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the chief city of the United Colonies, she 
was freely exposed to the perils of 
the conflict. But she participated in 
the benefits of that unrestricted com- 
merce which the Revolution secured. 
Her exports, which were less than eight 
millions of dollars in 1790, rose in 1796 
to the sum of $17,523,866. Chiefly 
with Philadelphia capital, Pennsylvania 
made the first turnpike road, excavated 
the first canal, and constructed the first 
railway, of any magnitude, in this coun- 
try. The importance of interna] im- 
provements employed the tongues and 
pens of her best — and writers, at 
an early day. These sentiments con- 
curring with the influence of her exam- 
ple and the experience of its effects, dif- 
used a similar spirit through New-York 
and New-England. You will not ac- 
cuse me of indulging in a tful or 
vain-glorious spirit, in noting what his- 
tory records. It is simply the truth that 
Philadelphia, in all the duties of a large 
community—in the construction of hy- 
draulic works for the introduction of 
ure water from without her municipal 
imits—in sanitary measures—in a 
complete system of subterranean drain- 
—worthy of imperial Rome for soli- 
dity of structure—was equally in ad- 
vance of her sister cities. Her progress 
required and sustained these improve- 
ments. The rich trade of the West 
seemed destined by n aided by 
. the facilities of improved , to centre 
in Philadelphia. As the metropolis of 
the colonies, she became the capital of 
the United States, under the laws of the 
Federal Union. Her trade to China and 
South America was large, and secured 
golden returns. The vessels of her mer- 
chants unfolded their canvas in almost 
every sea. Colossal fortunes were 
amassed by an expanded, intelligent, 
and successful commerce, Under the 
enial influences of kindly wealth, 
eaven-biessed charities were founded, 
and conveniences, arts, and elegancies 
were multiplied. It forms a portion of 
the letter J inflict on you, to recount the 
means by which these advantages were 
lost, and how they can be restored, with 
those accretions which time has accu- 
mulated. 

While thus prosperous, and her com- 
mercial progress eminently onward, 
Philadelphia became informed of the 
rich mineral wealth of the interior. The 
yast deposits of coal and iron were so 
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alluring in their promises, that the pub- 
lic mind seized upon honk with avinity. 
The first difficulty was to subdue those 
wild and magnificent fortresses of na- 
ture—those inaccessible walls of rock 
and mountain—with which she delight- 
ed to guard hertreasures. To penetrate 
their recesses, to scale their conglo- 
merate ramparts, and convey the hidden 
mineral to market over a were whose 
undulations of surface seemed to laugh at 
the effort—was ridiculed as the dream 
of fanaticism or the dictate of folly. 
But impediments seemed only to stimu- 
late activity, to quicken the spirit of 
speculation, to open the purse of en- 
terprise. uch of the capital which 
had been successfully employed in for- 
eign commerce, w s diverted from 
its accustomed chafel, and taught to 
wander to the hills, the ravines, and the 
rivers of the Lehigh, the Schuyikill, and 
the Susquehanna. 

Many millions of dollars were buried 
in the recesses of these mountains, or in 
attempts to wind round their valleys, or 
improve the navigation of their streams, 
Perhaps @ HUNDRED MILLIons—and I 
do not lightly hazard this estimate— 
does not exceed the sum which was 
transferred fi@m the concerns of mer- 
cantile activity, and absorbed in unpro- 
ductive investments, made to develo 
the trade, the agriculture, and above al 
the mineral wealth of the interior. But 
prodigies were achieved in various 

rts of the state. The Schuylkill and 

usquebanna rivers were first united by 
a canal, and both afterwards connéeted 
by the same kind of highway with 
Philadelphia. That vast arm of the At- 
lantic, the Chesapeake Bay, was joined 
by canal with the Delaware, whose no- 
ble waters find a ready outlet to the sea. 
The Ohio River, at Pittsturgh, was made 
to communicate, by aqueduct, with the 
great northern lakes, at the town of Erie. 
One of the great coal-fields of the state 
was brought to the gates of Philadelphia 
by a fine canal and a noble railway; 
and innumerable other works, of present 
expense and future utility, were under- 
taken and completed. Fifty miles at 
least of underground rail-roads, are said 
to exist in ‘Schuylkill county alone. 
The locks of the Lehigh canal are the 
deepest and finest in the world; and 
nothing can exceed in solidity and beau- 
ty, the inclined planes and other artifi- 
cial works of that opulent region. Of 
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the coal mines and iron mines, of the 
canals and railways of the state, which 
were undertaken on that day of blind 
and wanton expenditure, how few have 
realized the dreams or satisfied the hopes 
of their ardent projectors! The gomeey 
of the state had not been explored, the 
art of mining was imperfectly under- 
stood, and the science of engineering, 
80 yelept, was marked only by improvi- 
dence, by fraud, and by blunders. ese 
gigantic efforts, like all premature and 
undigested schemes, were fruitful only 
of sad results to the undertakers. The 
coal trade was to be nurtured and ma- 
tured by slow degrees; it is yet in its 
infancy, and only now beginning to re- 
ward itsowners. The iron manufacture, 
which was called into existence by the 
ive system, must, in order to flour- 
be sustained by the stability of 
genial legislation. Exposed to the ca- 
prices of fluctuating sentiment, and the 
evils of a step-dame policy, it continues 
to cripple or ruin the manufacturer. 
While the commercial capital was 
thus wasting away, and the commercial 
irit absor by momentous projects 
at a distance, the Erie Canal was verg- 
ing to completion, It was intended 
conduct, by the way of the lakes to 
New-York, that western trade which 
had been the exclusive property of 
Philadelphia. The object was fully at- 
tained. By this artificial highway, our 
naturai heritage. the trade of the West 
was tehnaforted to a sagacious and vigi- 
lant. rival. For a time, our shrewdest 
citizens were too much amused and de- 
lighted with their mountain treasures in 
the interior, to perceive the decline of 
their foreizn commerce, and the adverse 
turn of the commercial tide in their do- 
mestic trade. The state, animated by 
a proper spirit towards her metropolis, 
determined not to submit, an unresistin 
victim, to an inversion of the natura 
laws of trade. She planned a grand 
scheme of internal improvements, which 
propose, among its primary objects, the 
irrevocable appropriation to herself of 
the western produce and markets, anda 
per of the commerce of the lakes. 
his theory, if prosecuted with the in- 
telligence and forecast which gave it 
birth, would have neutralized the effects 
of the Erie Canal, and intercepted the 
fame of Clinton, by undermining or re- 
moving the base of itsmonument. Bunt 
owing to irretrievable mistakes in the 
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construction of the great highway, 
which was made to Pittsburgh, the wes- 
tern trade refused the conveyance,—a 
conveyance, which was, in truth, of 
such a nature as to confirm it inaliena- 
bly to New-York. 

The chain which was to bind Phila- 
delphia with the West was not continu- 
ous and unbroken; composed of inter- 
mingling and welded links ; but sever- 
ed, disjvinted, fragmentary. It was an 
amphibious connection of land and water, 
consisting of two railways separated by 
canal, and of two canals separated by 
railway—happily elucidating the defects 
peculiar to both modes of transit, with 
the advantages of neither. This im- 
provement being useless as a competitor 
of the Erie Canal, and other projects 
being unfinished, the public works dis- 
appointed private hope in the "benefits 
they promised, and public hove in the 
unprofitable burden they imposed. The 
commonwealth, oppressed by her debt, 
and the eitizens impoverished by their 
losses, the western trade alienated and 
the foreign trade neglected and dimin- 
ishing, Penusylvania presented the re- 
verse side of her early picture—one not 
es to contemplate, but, I presume, 
ess painful and humiliating in the re- 
membranee and retrospect, than in the 
experience and reality. 

ese misfortunes were accompanied 
or quickly followed by others. Severe 
eg in the Osage trade ruined some of* 
the lar ship-owners, and unwisel 
led to the total abandonment, at ed 
port, of this lucrative branch of com- 
merce. In the gloom which pervaded 
the commercial ranks of society, some 
of our most astute and enterprising mer- 
chants removed to N ow ah and aided 
by their capital and intelligence to build 
up that prosperity, to which the acquisi- 
tion of the western trade and the forei 
commerce of Philadelphia had largely 
contributed. Other melancholy events 
succeeded. The Bank of the United 
States, though situated in this city, did 
not render such accommodations to the 
business community here as were favor- 
able tothe growth of the foreign, or the 
enlargement of the coasting trade. Still 
paper money was so abundant as to 
foster remote enterprises, and lead 
to many visionary and extravagant 
schemes. The bankruptcy of that t 
institution, so long the cherished okjest 
of our pride and confidence, was as sud- 
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_ den as the descent of an avalanche. 
Other financial disasters followed it, in 

uick succession. These failurés sud- 

enly contracted, within the narrowest 
limits, a currency of unusual expansion, 
and threatened to involve our people in 
a general insolvency. Prices, which 
had been unnaturally inflated, became 
so depressed as to be merely nominal. 
All exchange of commodities was at an 
end, negotiations of sale and purchase 
stopped, and the payment of debts 
ceased. The banking capital of the city 
was reduced by the simple process of 
annthilation, from fifty-one millions to 
eleven millions of dollars! Where ruddy 
health, perhaps unnatural plethora, had 
appeared, all was paleness and dejec- 
tion, wan extenuation, and prostrate 
syncope. If a volcano had opened its 
flery jaws in our midst, or an @arthquake 
had coalee the firmest edifieés to their 
foundations, the popular terror could not 
have been more complete, the distress 
and dismay could not have been more 
painful or pervading. The multitudes 
over the state, who had entered into en- 
gagements in a moment of universal 
confidence, and upon the faith of fair 
but deceptive appearances, as they 
were unable to pay, were quickly requir- 
ed to make liquidation. 

One of the most humiliating conse- 
quences to Pennsylvania, of that season 
of gloom and consternation, was the pre- 
sent inability of the commonwealth to 
meet her obligations. She suspended the 

yment of interest on her debt, and 
issued certificates in the place of money. 
No private person of mature age, or re- 
sponsible character, that I ever heard of, 
no public man of any faction, and no state 
paper of any description, ever counseled 
or hinted at such a scheme of redress 





as the sponge, such a measure of relief as 
repudiation. The sentiment of both the 
great political parties in the state, ata 
time of deep despondency and unusual 
excitement, was united—without one 
single wrong-headed exception among 
the adherents of either--in favor of a 
speedy resumption, and the honorable 
redemption of the public faith. A rigid 
ote of economy was introduced into 
all the nn of administration— 
by retrenchment of expenses, reduction 
of salaries, and discontinuance of the 
_ works. These measures could 

ave in view but the one object of pay- 
ment. In order to meet the Ssetnat 
the treasury and pay offthe public credi- 
tor, the improvements of the state which 
were finished, were offered for sale to 
the highest bidder. But the currency 
was distrusted or gone. There was no 
representative of value, and pecuniary 
means were hoarded or inaccessible. 
No bidder could be found who had the 
courage or ability to make an offer. 
The calamities of shipwreck marked the 
ravages of that fearful storm. When its 
fury was spent, and the eye could coolly 
scan the track of the hurricane, nothing 
but blight and desolation met the view. 
Persons accustomed to opulence were 
reduced to the extremity of indigence. 
Our fair city, asa community, lost aggre- 
gately an immense amount of —, 
varying according to the principles o 
different estimates, between FIFTY AND 
EIGHTY MILLIONS OF poLLARsS. But 
enough has been said to accvunt for the 
diminution of Philadelphia commerce. 

The next question occurs, how it is to 
be regained—but I will defer the con- 
sideration of this topic to another day. 
In the mean time, believe me to be, 
yours, very truly, &c, 





ART. IX.—-THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA. 


[We referred, in several general articles rig South America, to the history, ete., of 
e 


Venezuela, condensing them afterwards into t 


Industrial Resources, and believe that the 


following, contributed by Louis Baker, a short time since, to the National Intelligencer, will 


supply all omissions. } 


4 COMMERCIAL VIEW OF THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA, ITS SEAPORTS, PRODUCTS, EXPORTS, 
AND IMPORTS, AND ITS TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue oo of Venezuela is situated 
in 7° north latitude, and between 62° 
and 72° west longitude from Greenwich ; 
is divided from the British possessions 


by the river Orinoco, which she owns ; 


joins mag and has for her western 


unda ew Granada; with a po 
lation of a million and a half, one-third 
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of which are engaged in agriculture. 
‘Only a few years ago the Colombian 
Republic was a united affair between 
several states, prosperous and advancing 
in all the advantages of life and action ; 
but revolution after revolution breaking 
out, Bolivar dying, left the country in 
civil war; the military chieftains of that 
day, all, no doubt, well-wishers of their 
common country, but none individually 
able to carry out their liberal views for 
its ultimate benefit, quarreling among 
themselves. Circumstances unforeseen, 
but no doubt repented of now, occurring, 
eventually compelled these states to be- 
come the separate governments which 
to-day are recognized as such by the 
United States and Europe. 

Caraccas, the capital of Venezuela, 
is now being built up again very rapidly. 
It lies in a vast plain, and from the to 
of the mountains which overlook it, 
north and south, it has a beautiful but 
silent appearance. In 1812 an earth- 
quake destroyed its edifices, bridges, 
roads, and kiiled nearly half ofjgs inhab- 
itants. The horrors of that time have 
been narrated to me by an old Venezue- 
lan, who says that “plunder and revo- 
lution, fire and famine, were the order of 
the day.” Thousands of people, losing 
everything, were compelled te emigrate, 
thus leaving Caracecas deserted and a 
heap of ruins. But things are changing, 
and this city bids fair again to reach the 
splendor of her ancient times, Carac- 
cas is accessible to Bogota, Panama, 
Mexico, and even to Chiliand Peru, by 
the old stone roads made in the time of 
the Spaniards, but at present not used. 
So covered are they with trees and po 
that it would be difficult to find out an 
clear them for use. 

The mountains which divide Laguay- 
ra from Caraccas are a branch of the 
Andes, and continue through to New- 
Granada. At present the population of 
Caraccas is about 70,000 souls; in 1812 
it was 40,000. 

This city can boast of many splendid 
buildings, such as churches, convents, 
public edifices, and bridges—many of 
them the venerable and solid work of 
the old Spaniards. The president’s 
dwelling, the government-house, the 
general quarters for the troops, and the 
old Masonic Lodge—which, by-the-by, 
stood the shock of the earthquake—and 
many others, command the attention of 
the visitor. The squares are laid off in 
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a handsome manner. Bolivar or Inde-., 
ndence Square is the a one ; 
it is used to-day as a market and parade- 
round. Near by is the cathedral and 
the bishop’s palace, with some two or 
three convents. 

In the cathedral, on a bier covered 
with black velvet, worked with silver 
stars, lamps continually burning around 
—a railing surrounding the whole to 
keep off intruders—lies in silent gran- 
deur the mortal remains of General and 
President Bolivar, the liberator of his 
country, and the champion of freedom 
in South America. He died some years 
ago in Carthagena, and at his own re- 

uest his remains were brought over and 
deposited there. His memory still lives 
in the hearts of his countrymen. 

The people of Caraccas are polished 
and social, kind and hospitable to stran- 
gers. The city is very extensive, every 

ouse having a garden attached. Car- 
riages are not used, but every one rides. 
The beautiful environs of the town in- 
vite one daily to take a walk, or a ride 
on horseback, to enjoy its varied scenery. 

The trade of Venezuela is very exten- 
sive, and we are, as neighbors and con- 
sumers, more interested in the develo 
ment and increased success of its trade, 
advan us as it is to both of us, than 
in that of any other nation. 

Laguayra lies directly on the sea- 
board, in latitude 10° 31’ 52” north, and 
longitude 67° 7' 45" west. lt derives 
its name from an Indian chief, who held . 
pa of it before the time of the 

paniards. It is so situated that from the 
mountains behind the town it affords the 
visitor no other view than the ocean it- 
self. But he is recompensed for his tra- 
vel many thousand feet above, on his 
road to Caraccas. Everything is still 
and quiet, save the occasional noise of 
the muleteer bell and call, or the sudden 
flapping of the'wings of the mountain 
eagle, as he rises and poises himself for 
a moment over the valley, and then 
skims off, perhaps to pay a visit to some 
friend on the other side of the Andes, 
The air is balmy and playful; flowers of 
every hue, indigenous fruits, surround 
you on all sides; and then the view, 
when you are on a level with “Silla,” or 
“Saddle of Caraccas”—the noble town 
of Caraccas on the plain some thousands 
of feet below you on one side, the ocean 
on the other, little Laguayra like a speck 
on the horizon, all tend to repay you for 
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- your time and trouble spent in crossing 
the mountains. 

The temperature of weather at Ca- 
raccas is generally from 60° to 
70° Fahrenheit—a climate remarkably 
healthy and beneficial in a peculiar de- 
gree to persons subject to chronic dis- 
eases; that of Laguayra is about 70° 
to 80°. 

The distance from Laguayra to Ca- 
raccas in a direct line is only aboutitwo 
leagues. The access, however, to that 
eity is by the old paved road, made by 
the Spaniards, steep and badly construct- 
ed, but safe, and only used by pedes- 
trians and horsemen: mulesare employ- 
ed to carry burdens to and fro over it. 
The new road constructed by the Vene- 
zuelan oan is the only one used 
and traveled on by wagons, carryin 
from point to point goods 4 all ieoutien 
tions. Its length is about thirty miles, 

Laguayra contains a very hotel ; 
this building, the church, custom-house, 
and some dozen merchant establish- 
ments, are about all that adorn the town, 
with the exception of the “plaza,” or 

blic 
ane in the centre of which is a beauti- 
ful fountain. Itis used we es 1 
parade. Opposite it is the arsenal for 
troops, military and naval stores, ammu- 
nition, &c.; part of the town is walled 
in, and could defend itself against a 
strong. invasion. This town suffered 
dreadfully during the earthquake of 
1812; sodid Valencia and Puerto Cabel- 
lo. Macatia and Macuto, on either side 
of Laguayra, are fine and Shag 
villages. Laguayra contains from 
teen to twenty thousand inhabitants, 
about one-third foreigners. The climate 
is good, and the water salubrious, run- 
ning over a bed of wild sarsaparilla, and 
coming directly from the mountains over 


the town. 

Laguayra being the principal and 
most frequented seaport in Venezuela, 
its adjacent position to Caraccas gives 
it unquestionably a decided superi- 
ority and preference over the other 
seaports of the republic, the principal 
amount of coffee, cocoa, indigo, fustic, 
hides, &c., being —_—_ from thence; 
and it supplies not only Caraccas, but all 
the back country with foreign produce. 
Provisions are at all times cheap and 
abundant. The foreign shipping — 
this port amounts to about two hundre 
and fifty vessels per annum, sixty of 


uare, planted with the almond o 


which are American. The port is a road- 
stead, but safe. Vessels can lay at from 
six to twelve fathoms water, and in more 
if they wish, lighters from the mole, 
where the custom-house is situated, go- 
ing alongside to give and receive ca 
which is done without danger. e 
break-water put up some years ago by 
an American Company, is rapidly going 
to decay. Strong and responsible for- 
eign and native commercial houses, and 
consuls from the different European 
wers, as well as from the United 
States, are established here. Venezue- 
la has a considerable foreign and coast- 
ing trade. The customs at Laguayra 
alone amount to at least one and a half 
million of dollars per annum. Every kind 
of American produce sells well and 
profitably in Laguayra. Her navy con- 
sists of three or four small sail vessels 
and two war-steamers of large size. 

It is recommended to all who may 
trade to the Spanish Main to wy La- 
guayra first, and reap some of the ad- 
van which are now being enjoyed 
by mee foreigners, and by a very few 

our own countrymen in this trade; 
which, with the exception of Brazil and 
the country on the Pacifie side, offers 
more advantages, profits, and chances 
for trade, than any other part of South 
America. I allude by this to the great 
trade, if followed up, which the Orinoco 
could yield. Our proximity from port to 
port, the real desire of the government 
of Venezuela totrade with us, is, I think, 
sufficient incentives for us to enter with 
more capital and more zeal in this 
and particularly when Venezuela can 
furnish us with the same produce, as 
much in ) ooggend and as cheap in price, 
as any other part of South America. 
There is at present no banking system 
in Venezuela ; foreign coin is used (a 
great deal of American gold) in the 
transactions of business ; and all money 
coming into Venezuela is examined at 
the custom-house before it is circulated ; 
thus it is that no bad coin is found there. 
There is a direct communication with 
St. Thomas and the islands by sail pack- 
et and steam—the latter runs the whole 
coast up and down, touching at Curacoa 
with the mails. 

Emanating from the mountains and 
near Lake tose is the great River 
Orinoco. It has many tributaries, and as 
it empties into the sea, its force from 
its descent is so great, that for some miles 
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out at sea the whole of the water before 
you is muddy, almost black. The In- 
dians still live on its banks; they are 
peaceful and industrious, and do not 
mix with the people of the country ex- 
cept to trade. own no other ru- 
lers but those they have among them- 
selves. Before leaving this of Ven- 
ezuela, I wish to make a few remarks 
upon that most dreadful of all diseases, 
e leprosy, its cure, &c. I also find the 
same quoted in Count Segur’s Travels in 
South America some years nay 
many. Itseems by the tradition handed 
down to the people in this and other 
parts of South America, that the leprosy 
was very common among them, and that 
there was no cure for it, (in Brazil it is so 
tothisday.) An old black slave woman 
who had it, was driven out in the woods 
to die. This occurred in Guatemala, 
After wandering about some time, she, 
oy much frightened, met with a party 
of Indians, who, instead of molesting 
her, or being at all annoyed at her situa- 
tion, treated her lgrwy tookjher to their 
Eee of abode in the forests, fed her, and 
gan to cure her, by giving her to eat a 
raw lizard cut up in small pieces. This 
was done for three weeks. She was 
cured; and one day the Indians a ha 
a battle with another tribe, she escape 
and found her way home, The people 
all thought that a miracle had been per- 
formed on her, until she told them the 
secret and the remedy ; and after it had 
used for some time in that part of 
South America this disease di 
The remedy spoken of gives the = 
very strong sweats, and a desire to dis- 
charge saliva, whereby the blood be- 
comes once more pure through the pores 
of the skin and the mouth. They also 
say that hydrophobia has been cured in 
the same way; whether it is so or not 
I will not pretend to say, never in my so- 
journ in that country having seen an 
ease of either disease or the treatment. 
But this tradition to the present day is 
handed down to the people, and some 
have assured me that the above is true, 
(and om | are persons of veracity)—that 
they in their own times have seen the 
remedy of the lizard applied with suc- 
cess to the above-mentioned diseases. 
The breadth of the chain of mountains 
in Venezuela is about thirty miles, and 
the highest point is about seven thousand 
feet high. The “Silla,” or “Saddle of 
Caraccas,” from its height, can be seen 
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out many miles at sea, and is the 


mariner’s direction for yra. The 
“Cumbre” or the “Top” is another, 
from whence Caraccas, on the other side 
of the mountain, is seen. 

Beyond these mountains are vast 
plains, covered with immense numbers 
of wild cattle, the hides, tallow, and 
horns of which are brought to the sea- 
board and embarked for the United 
States and Europe. 


Live cattle are also exported in large, 


uantities to the islands in the Caribbean 

ea at great profits. There are many 
other ports which are of consequence to 
the coasting trade, but as yet are not 
frequented by American vessels. The 
other principal ports frequented. by 
foreigners are Maracaibo, Puerto Ca- 
bello, Barcelona, Cumana, and An 
tura, or “Ciudad Bolivar.”’ This 
situated on the river Orinoco, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles from its mouth or 
entrance from the sea, isa very finely- 
built town, has a large trade with the in- 
terior in hides, horns, tallow, &¢., which 
are sent abroad. 

The nature of the trade of Puerto Ca- 


bello, the seaport of Valencia, is pretty * 


much the same as Laguayra, and is a 
place of considerable size; contains 
about ten thousand inhabitants, but 
can boast of nothing as to the beauty of 
its buildi It has a direct communi- 
pais by ee with the pa coun- 
try adjacen éncia is a latge to 
rf handsome and gay appegrance, on 
taining about twent usand souls; 
distance from Puerto Cabello about thirty 
miles; situated on a lake of its own 
name, a splendid sheet of water, abun- 
dant in all kinds of game and “e 
which tend greatly to the support o 
the neighboring people. 

The city of Barcelona, alsoa large and 
well-built town, containing about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, situated on the 
river Niveri, has a heavy trade of hides, 
cocoa, skins, and some coffee, but Europe 
receives more of this by one-half than 
we do. 

Maracaibo is situated on a lake of the 
same name; an extensive and well 
built city, containing about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants. It was the seat of the 
last contest for power between the liber- 
al and oligarch power, and has suffered 
much in its business on that account. Its 
trade is the general produce of Vene- 
zuela, sent to the United States and 


- 
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Europe. The lake is navigable for large 
vessels some miles up. 

Many splendid forest trees of fine 
texture a in this ver —s » 
for building houses, shipping, wha 
&e. The Sates, the mahogany of the 
country, is durable, abundant, and 
eheap; the espino, amarillo, a yellow- 

ined wood, used for furniture, very 

urable and easily worked; the cedro 
espino, used for flooring, &c.; the mango, 
= cork tree, the a used for lathin 
and roofing purposes; the nispero, use 
for beams and rafters; lignum-vite and 
fustic, which latter sell readily for eight 
dollars per tom. Many others could 
enumerated, but we conclode with the 
palmo, which, with the cocoa-mut tree, 
are two of the most useful in Venezuela 
for the general uses and wants of the 
people. We may also enumerate the milk 
and wax tree, which are found here, 
both producing a vegetable milk and 
wax fit for use. 

The other productions of Venezuela 
are coffee, at from four toten cents per 
pound: sugar, rum, soap from a 
wenty c per pound; co vani 
and castor bean, cocoa oil, indigo fromm 
fifty to sixty cents per pound; tobacco, 
rice, wool, hemp,jwheat, corn, hides from 
five to six dollars per ewt.; tallow, horns, 
skins, leather, cattle, jerk beef, Jesuit 
bark, , sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, and 
many other medicinal gums and plants ; 
also, cochineal—the insect and the vege- 
ae ite grows on the Orinoco; 
soap, candles, paper, mats, straw hats, 
cotton stuffs, hammocks, glass, &c. 
Provisions are cheap and abundant; the 
best of game, and plenty; birds, deer, 
&c., are found throughout the country. 

The pecari or wild hog of the country, 
easily caught and domestieated with the 
common hog, abounds in the mountains. 
The experiment has been tried with 
success in Europe. Fish the finest, and 
turtle the best ever seen. Vegetables: 
potatoes, beans, plantains, bananas, 

mpkins, yams, corn, ucas, &c. Fruits: 
emon, orange, grape, pine, melon, 
guava, mango, aguacati,&c. The tama- 
rind, though indigenous to Venezuela, is 


brought in preserves from Curacoa. 
This country is rich in minerals: coal is 
found in Barcelona; salt in Cumana; 


sulphur, iron, copper, gold and silver, 
ond platina and lead, are found in many 


parts of the republic, but for the want of 
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manual-labor hands to work, these dis- 
coveries produce nothing, either to the 
native or foreigner. Precious stones are 
also found there. The pearl fishery on 
the coast of Margarita, which yielded a 
large profit to the people of that country 
at one time, is now almost neglected. 

Salt abounds at the island of Marga- 
rita—it can be bought for six cents the 
ewt. It is of a very superior quality. 
This island also produces the “ divi-divi,” 
a plant used for tanning leather. It is 
distant about thirty miles from the main 
land, offjCumana. Margarita is the 
name of the prineipal seaport, which is 
safe and commodious for large vessels. 
The town is well built, and has a pe - 
lation of 15,000 souls. All kinds of 
American produce sell well and rea- 
dily here. Artieles from the United 
States are admitted in Venezuela at the 
rate of duties attached, viz., beef, pork, 
lard, soap, candles, ale in bottles, dry 

earthenware, qn ge 
canvas, cordage, &c., generally 30 per 
cent. on the invoice. Chairs not put up, 
and mahogany in slabs, the same. Flour 
$3 per barrel; biseuit 4 cents per d; 
cassia 8 cts. lb; spices 6 per 
0z.; white — pine —_ &e., 
$5 per million feet; paints assorted 3 
ets. per Ib. ; rosin, tar, pitch, $1 per bbl. ; 
brandy in demijohns, 5 gallons each, 
$3 ; sugar-boilers, mills, and machinery 
of all descriptions free; salt fish the 
same. The port charges on foreign ves- 
sels trading to Venezuela are, viz., ton- 
nage duty 37 cts. per ton ; entrance fee 
$7; anchorage 18 cts. per ton; water 
12 cts. per ton; light 6 cts. per ton; 
health officer, $3 ; captain of the port, $3 ; 
interpreter, $3. For a vessel of 150 tons, 
the port charges would amount to $140 
Venezuelan currency, or $100 United 
States currency. 

All duties and charges are made in 
Venezuelan currency, called “ Macu- 
quino,” which is less by twenty-five per 
cent. than the United States cur- 
rency. : 

Wetcurts anp Measures.—The pound 
is sixteen ounces ; the quintal is four arro- 
bas, of 25 pounds each; the fanega is 
equal to one bushel United States; the 
arroba of oil contains three gallons United 
and the arrobaof wine four gal- 
lons United States ; the foot measure is 
twelve p or inches ; the vara is 
thirty-three inches United States. 


Sta’ 
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Value of Silver and Gold Foreign Coin m 
Venezuela by law of Jan. 10, 1848: 


United States Currency. Venezuelan Curr’cy, 
cents, silver ...........-. 67 cts. 
One dollar, silver.............. $1 34 “ 
Brazil (960 reis)......--.-..... 1 34 “ 
{The same with afl other dollars.) 
French five-frane pieces ........ 1 2 “ 
Doubloon, gold, Argentine ...... 19 50 “ 
is entral America ..... 2000 “ 
“ — Spanish, and ail others 21 00 “ 
American gold eagle ........... 26 75 “ 
€ alf eagle .......... .13 37 “ 
English sovereign ............. 6 50 “ 
Napoleon, forty francs.......... 10 25 “ 


Exchange on the United States and 
Europe varies from one to five per cent., 
according to circumstances. 

Two million hides and one million bags 
of coffee, as well as an immense quantity 
of ae cocoa, fustic, &c., are exported 
annually from Venezuela to the United 
State England, Spain, Germany, Italy 
and other parts of Europe. Yet this trade 
is very little known tous. Itis a 
ed by a few foreign houses, {and that is 
the case all over South America,) some of 
whom do the American business at im- 
mense profits and no losses, The question 
may be asked, “How is this?’ Out of 
many causes well known to me why this 


trade has been neglected, I will mention 
but one, and ofthat Iam cognizant. It 
is this: The foreigners in that country, 
aided by their friends, no matter who 


and where they are, are continually 
pig 7: of fears of revolu- 
tion, bad debts, and the many dangers 


to be encountered by those who may 
wish to embark in this trade, that it at» 
once and directly discourages the be- 

inner, and he leaves that field of specu- 

tion entirely in the hands of his friend 
who has given him so fine an account of 
Venezuela, for another. Monopoly be- 
gins again, and thus it goes. 

But things are changing. The whole 
country, under the fostering care of the 
liberal party General Jose Gregorio Mo- 
negas, resident, is quiet, and its trade to 
a great degree more so now than ever 
for years past. Public schools are being 
established throughout the Republic. 

It is acountry blessed by nature with 
a fine climate, rich soil, health and 
wealth combined, and it only requires 
that she follow our example in the arts 
and sciences, education, morals, laws, 
&c., for her to become a bright star in the 
midst of the South American States, to 
benefit the world at large and herself in 
particular. 





ART. X.—-MICHIGAN—HIS TORICAL AND 


STATISTICAL. 


[Tue following able and instructive paper was prepared, at our request, by Charles 


Fox, es A Michigan, a gentleman o 


i 


tend shall be complete. ] 


The State of Michigan is naturally 
divided into two portions, the southern 
ninsula and the northern or Lake 
mperior country. 
e first is bounded on the west 


northwest by Lake Michi and 6n 
the east and northeast by ake Huron, 
the River and Lake St. Clair, the Straits 


of Detroit and Lake Erie. At the 
south, it rests upon Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. The south line is one hun- 
dred and seventy-four miles east and 
west ; and the length of the peninsula, 
north and south, three eal miles. 
The northern or upper peninsula be- 
gins at the eastern end of tiie Superior, 
runs southerly along the Sault Sainte 
Marie River, lies nearly at right angles 
with the southern peninsula, and is 


varied information and of acknowledged public 
is at present senior editor of the Farmers’ Companion and Horticulturist, at 
The paper constitutes another of our series of American States, which we in- 


separated from it by a part of Lake 
Michigan as far as the Menomone River. . 
It then takes a northwest course to the 

Montreal River, from the mouth of 
which it follows the southern shore of 
Lake Superior to the place of beginning, 

resenting an irregular and nearly 
isolated form, varying from twenty to 
one hundred and twenty-five miles in 

width. 

Ifa barrier of eighteen feet high exist- 
ed aeross the foot of Lake Huron, Lakes 
Huron and Michigan would rise to a 
level with Lake Superior; and if a 
similar barrier of thirty-one feet was 

laced across the foot of Lake Erie at 

uffalo, the four lakes would become 
one uniform level, and merged in one 
immense inland sea. 
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Table of the Height of Lake Superior, with 
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the intermediate Lakes above, and their Dis- 


tances from Tidewater. 


Route 


Se. Lawrence River, up to tide-water . . 


Level, Lake Ontario 


“ 
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Economically, the surface of the state 
‘a! be divided into four distinct portions. 
I, The borders. IL. The lower half of 
the southern peninsula, extending a little 
north of Grand River, and ineliting an 
area of nearly ten millions of square 
acres. III. The upper half of the same. 
IV. The mineral country in the north. 

I. Nearly the whole of the southern 
a gna 1s surrounded by a low level 

It, consisting of lands more or less 
marshy and heavily timbered, the soil 
being a rich clay loam, int rsed 
here and there with ridges of sand. This 
belt varies in depth from five to 
miles along the borders of the lakes, 
gives evidence of its having been sub- 
merged at a comparatively recent period. 
When it is cleared of its timber it be- 
comes drier, and bears not only heavy 
crops of grain, especially if drained, but 
remarkably luxuriant grass and clover. 
The natural growth is ehiefly blue grass 
(Poa Compressa); June grass, English 

s, (P. Pratensis) ; and pasture grass, 

P. trivialis): together with white clover 

Trifolium repens). But timothy, (Phleum 

pratense,) and the red clovers, (7. pra- 
tense et reflexum,) when onee introduced, 
soon become naturalized. The latter is 
indigenous, and in some plaees comes 
1 as soon as the soil is plowed. Sedge 
(Carex), ina great variety of species, 
abounds in the damper places, and is 
eut in large quantities for hay. Cran- 





berry marshes are also numerous, and 
add to the annual export from the state. 
This portion of the state promises to be 
emiment as a pastere and dairy ya 
but owing to its dense forest, it is ye 
less thickly settled than many other 
parts of the country. 
II. After this belt is passed, the ap- 
arance of the state entirely ehanges, 
ming picturesque and rolling; the 
soil is of a lighter and drier character ; 
the timber more seanty ; circumscri 
marshes, natural pomees Ee and prairies 
abound ; and small lakes or every- 
where delight the eye. The soil varies 
to a eigtvlecahie extent, and may be 
divided into—1. Heavily timbered land, 
chiefly along the rivers and streams, 
generally of a deep, adhesive, loamy 
clay. 2. The barrens, a fair calcareous 
soil, not deep, and thin! covered with 
stunted oaks. 3. The White Oak Open- 
ings, which eonstitute the greater ee - 
tion of this part of Miehigan. ey 
resemblejfine old English parks, with the 
trees scattered in clumps, or at a consid~ 
erable distanee from eaeh cther, spring- 
ing from a rieh natural sod, gorgeous 
with flowers, and free from underbrush. 
The soil is a thin layer of black vegeta- 
ble mould, intermixed with gravel. 
The subsoil consists of marl, limestone 
tg a sand, elay, and yellow loam. 
is land is eminently favorable for the 
production of wheat, for which purpose 














it is probably not surpassed in the United 
States; but the s and clovers do 
not succeed so well without plaster, and 
other manures. 4. The prairies, chiefly 
in the western part of the state, and 
limited in size, consist of a deep, black, 
vegetable mould, and resemble the best 
lands in Illinois; they are generally 
above the level of the surrounding 
country. 5. The Burr Oak Plains ap- 
t like cultivated orchards. The soil 
is com of a mixture of the earth of 
the prairies, and the white oak openings; 
abounding in lime, as it does, it is emi- 
nently productive, and, next to the prai- 
ries, is preferred for agriculture. 6. 
The marshes, or meadows, are a striking 
and uliar feature of the state. Ex- 
ceedingly abundant, wet in winter, 
but generally dry enough to mow, form- 
ed of vegetable mould and mari, they 
are covered with a dense growth of 
long grasses, affording two tons to the 
acre, and fully recompense for the com- 
parative difficulty of growing the culti- 
vated grasses. As pasture they make 
excellent beef, and every thing prospers 
onthem. They were a marked element 
of success in the early settlement of the 
state. 
than 3,000; “exceeding in number and 
beauty all others perhaps on the globe.” 
Most of them contain rich beds o — 
nearly pure carbonate of lime, mixe 
with petrified shells. Of course, they 
give rise to numerous streams and rivers ; 
and in consequence good mill-sites are 
to be met with every few miles, Both 
the lakes and streams abound in fine 
fish. The highest land in the state, or 


the “water-shed,” in Hillsdale county, 
is 633 feet above Lake Michigan. The 
average height of the peninsula is 
160 feet above the surface of the 
lakes; but the ponds, forming the sour- 
ces of the rivers, are chiefly on the 
greatest elevation. 

III. The upper half of the southern pen- 
insula, north of Grand River, constitutes 
the fine country, generally sandy, and 
if the borders along the lakes be except- 
ed, as yet spaceely settled, exce ty 
those engaged in the lumber business. 

IV. The mineral country, includin 
the whole of the upper peninsula, with 
its primitive rocks, long winters, heavy 
growth of timber, and broken ceuntry, 
will not probably attract the attention of 
farmers, to any extent, until the 
rest. of the state is thickly inhabited. 
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7 The lakes number not less passed 
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This region, however, is celebrated for 
its healthy climate, and its freedom from 
bilious and pulmonary affections. It will 
be perceived from this hasty glance, 
that, physically, Michigan possesses 
within itself everything that an inde- 
pendent republie can require :—rich 
pasture-lands, unsurpassed grain soils, 
timber of great size and variety, both 


hard and rr large quantities of which 
are ex not only to the west and 
south, but also to the seaboard—lakes, 


rivers and mill-streams, in abundance ; 
fish, salt-springs and plaster quarries, 
copper, iron, zine, silver, coal, limestone, 
sandstone and marl; a climate as mod- 
erate as that of Pennsylvania, and one 
of the driest. in America, and, above 
all, it is so shaped, and so surrounded by 
water, that the greater age of it is 
accessible to large vessels. 

Michigan was first colonized by the 
French, about the year 1671, and the 
existence of native copper was ascer- 
tained early in the cighteniath century. 
The settlements, however, were few and 
far between, the European population 
being principally engaged in the fur 
trade, while a few devoted missionaries 
their lives in a vain endeavor to 
convert the Indians to Christianity. Ca- 
dets of good families appear to have 
been among the earlier settlers, if we 
can ju m the names still remain- 
ing, and the uniform politeness of the 
French habitans, which have sirvived 
nearly all other characteristics of the 
old régime. Detroit was planted in 
1701, by M. de la Motte Cadillac, with 
one hundred men and a Jesuit ; at which 
period buffalo ranged wild through. the 
woods. In 1760 this country fell into 
the hands of the British. In 1766 we 
find the Hudson Bay Company extend- 
ing their operations to this territory; 
and in 1783, the North-west Company 
was formed, for the purpose of collect- 
ing furs in Michigan. The following 
table exhibits the product of their trade 
for one year previous to 1774: 


ae re 106,000 
yg ee 2,100 
ee REE eee 1,500 
edee| wi Pe Ce 4,000 
GR i A Bade. bes ooo sduncerscndecbaas 4,600 
Musksquash skins.....................000. 16,000 
Martin skins..............e0000....0..0002 32,000 
SIG Pind Suse hace 60 cdenwe owen deem 1,800 
BD ou s0aue<s seseccpoveunes sed te 6,000 
MOONUARUD WORD dn55 6.6 cc ccccceescsdad ives 600 
pT NS eee 1,650 


Raccoon skins ............ 











— 


Wolf skins... - . 3,800 
Elk skins ... 2 700 
SP EE (a 750 
Deer skins, dressed = 3,200 
DUO. <n cbc ncbsine camtthachiecaséres 500 

and a quantity of castorum. 


Montreal was the principal depot of 
the eye Y whence the skins were 
shipped to England. 


Beavers have become all but extinct; 
and the wolverine, from which the state 
obtains its sobriquet, is all but anknown 
in the southern peninsula. 


This or finally disposed of its 
interest to the American Fur Company, 
organized by John Jacob Astor. 


In 1772 a mass of native silver, now 
deposited in the British Museum, was 
found on the shore of Lake Huron, and 
in 1773 a company, for the purpose of 
working the mines, headed by the Duke 
of Gloucester, was chartered by the Brit- 
ish government; but after considerable 
expenditure of means, the adventure was 
found unprofitable and abandoned. By 
the treaty of 1783 the territory was virtu- 
ally ceded to the United States, but was 
still withheld, by England, from actual 

session, till 1796. At this period great 
ignorance regarding Michigan prevail- 
ed in the East, the fur compamies pro- 
bably considering it to be their interest 
to keep out the American population as 
long as ible. It has been stated 
that the Virginian soldiers’ claims, after- 
wards located in the Scioto valley in 
Ohio, were at first settled in Michigan, 
but changed from the current belief that 
this state was one vast swamp, with 
merely a belt of harder land around it. 
Less than forty years ago a map of the 
territory was published in New-York 
describing it as such. There were no 
roads into the interior, the only means 
of travel being by indian trails, and 
the French population were settled upon 
the Detroit and St. Clair rivers, and 
the small streams entering into them. 
On the 11th of January, 1805, Michigan 
was erected into a separate territory by 
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act of Congress. During 1812-13, it was 
again, in consequence of General Hull’s 
surrender, for a short time once more in 
possession of the British. At this time 
cultivation was conducted to a very 
limited extent, and in the most antiquat- 
ed modes; schools were almost un- 
known ; commerce was limited to the 
immediate wants of the people; and, 
at this day, no perceptible influence for 
good remains from the early settlements. 
y degrees, as early as 1820; enierpris- 
ing Americans began to find their way 
further into the interior ; but it was not 
till about 1834 that any general immi- - 
gration commenced, and from 1836 to 4 
1840, the great bulk of the American 
population entered the state. They were 
chiefly young persons, or newly married 
couples, from Vermont, New-Hampshire. 
and other New-England states, and 
New-York, peinaibalty the western por- 
tion of it. In 1836 the territory was 
erected into a state. The energy, intel- 
ligence, education, and spirit of the 
earlier American settlers, have given a 
peculiar character to Michigan, which it 
still retains. It will be remembered 
that in 1837-8, the disastrous commer- 
cial revulsion oceusred, and thousands 
of -- mercantile men were suddenly 
cast from opulence into poverty ; num- 
bers of these, with their ilies, found 
their way to this state; a large portion 
of them became farmers; others were 
scattered among the rising villages; and 
thus, from the first, the polished man- 
ners, the educated ability, aud the prac- 
tised experience of our largest eastern, 
cities were sown broadcast over the coun- 
try, to produce, in the present genera- 
tion, a most promising harvest. Fo- 
reigners to a very limited extent have 
sought this state as a home, but have 
d round the lakes to Wisconsin, 
owa, and Illinois. The following table, 
from the census of 1850, will give a just 
idea of the population. The Hollanders, 
as well as some of the Germans, have 
colonized by themselves :-— 


TABLE OF THE NATIVITIES OF THE POPULATION OF MICHIGAN, 1850, 


ehh nhedchiine cane nis 1,117 Virginia ........ 
New-Hampshire ......... 2,744 North Carolina. . 
RSS er 11,113 South Carolina. . 
Massachusetts ........... 8,167 Georgia......... 
Rhode Island............. 1,031 Florida.. 

Connecticut.............. 6,751 Alabama........ 
SS 133,756 Mississippi...... 
New-Jersey.............- 5,572 Louisiana....... 
Pennsylvania ............ 9,452 Texas .......... 
RR re 368 Arkansas 

SS Der 537 Tennessee...... 


District of Columbia 


adit thesd DGOE ORO oc ncc ccc cccecesccces SOGT 
anuatiticn 312 Michigan................140,648 
deben then 82 Indiana.................. 2,003 
diiieden ah SP I ina decdcced cebdee 46 

12 Missouri................. 92 
o<mpebene BO Pp aap ere 59 
Gules nnse 34 Wisconsin............... 332 
isctaatels 30 Californin ................ 3 
one ee tthe 4 Terri / 36 

ae 10,620 
aeveoed Irel . 4,430 
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WG ile vic ccctiicccscine 127 Russia 
Germany .........+--.... 10,070 Norway........ 
France... 945 Den 

SPOR... cidade cise cesses. 10 Sweden......... 
Portugal. .... 2 Prussia.,....... 
Lae se eee ia 112 Sardinia........ 
Holland 2,542 Greece.......... 
|, sae @ China .........: 
aR pala age 12 Africa ......... 
BU ah ck ekc vcedeageses. 21 British America 
Switzerland.............. 118 


Acres ron gre land, (1850) 1,929,110; 
unimproved land in farms, 2,454,780 
acres. Cash value of farms, $51,872,446 ; 
average cash value per acre, $11.83; 
ditto in Louisiana, $13.71. 
The southern half of the state is now 
lanted with fine farms, containing 
ouses, out-buildings, and barns, not in- 
ferior to those of any portion of the 
United States; and beautiful villages 
of from 500 to 5,000 inhabitants, laid 
out and built with the taste and neat- 
ness that characterize the New-Eng- 
landers, while schools and churches 
everywhere abound. In the year 1850 
Michigan contained 362 places of wor- 
ship, being in a ratio of one church to 
every 1,098 souls ; and*the total value of 
church property was $723,200. This, 
however, does not fairly represent the 
church accommodation, as schoolhouses 
are extensively used as places of wor- 
ship, where the denomination is not yet 
sufficiently numerous or wealthy to erect 
a building for itself. 

The following tabie shows the statis- 
tics of the leading denominations in 
1850 :— 


Number of Total 

Name. Churches, value. 
Baptists ......... «. 58°. $84,050 
Congregational ........... 29. 59,550 
mn we Sear 82,800 
e iinet ves ockinaid SE no s0 siment *142,650 
Presbyterians’............ Sos Scan rece *142,650 
Roman Catholics ........ GBOi0.00 kes ove 159,775 


Detroit is the principal city, and till 
of late years contained the capitol of 
the state. This is now located at Lan- 
sing. ‘The population of Detroit is a lit- 
tle over 30,000.¢ [t has not grown 
with the rapidity of many other wes- 
tern cities, probably in consequence 
of the scanty settlement of the heav 
timbered country immediately around, 
and the unusual proportion of villages 
throughout the rest of the state. The Cen- 
tral Rail-road to Chicago (commenced by 
the state, but now owned by a Boston 
company) begins here, and will shortl 
connect with the Great Western Rail- 
road, running from Niagara Falls, through 

* This is so in the census tables, and I do not sup- 


pose it to be a mistake. . FP. 
t In 1819, 1,040 ; in 1824, 1,325, and 396 buildings. 
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95 Moericd .........ccicceces 4 

Siehaes aes 110 South America........... 5 
13 West Indies........... 34 

Web ePbeae 16 Sandwich Islands.....:.. 2 
iciea nae 190 Other Countries.......... 66 
ant ketehin 2 Unknown.. 1,211 
ive Coues 1 Deaf and Dumb.......... 122 
Datong eds BD Tc Be eccabie 36s 2.0% 122 
chine ened a “Arr 136 
woskesee 14,008 Idiots .. 190 


southern Canada to the Detroit River, 
and forming a united line from Chi- 
cago to New-York city. The chief bu- 
siness of Detroit is forwarding, ship- 
building, foundries, steam-engine shops 
nw-mille—th logs being procured from 
St. Clairand Saganaw—tanneries, toge- 
ther with the usual stores of a prosper- 
ous city. Some wholesale business is 
done, but not as much as might be 
expected, the communication with the 
East by means of the lakes and the 
New-York Canal and rail-roads being so 
easy and cheap. A rail-road also runs to 
Pontiac, about thirty miles N. W.; and 
several plank roads are completed, the 
longest of which is about one hundred 
and thirty miles. The best of these pay 
dividends not exceeding ten per cent. 
r annum on the cost, besides reserv- 
ing @ sinking-fund for repairs; but 
every year the stock is becomin 
more valuable. The city is lit wit 
gas, and supplied with water by a steam 
apparatus owned by the corporation. 
he hotels are numerous in proportion to 
the population, and the best of them are 
fine buildings, bearing a high reputation. 
Three daily papers, two agricultural, se- 
veral weekly, secular and religious, and 
se monthly magazines, are published 
ere. 
From the first organization of the 
state, peculiar and anxious attention 
has been paid to popular education ; and 
perhaps no new state in the Union has 
greater reason to feel proud of its pro- 
ess in this respeet. Michigan was the 
rst state to establish a constitutional of- 
ficer, under the name of superintendent of 
public instruction. The system is wide 
and comprehensive, founded on the Prus- 
sian scheme, and may be described as 
follows :—A general supervising head of 
the department (the su rintendent), a 
university in which education is free, 
governed by a president, who is ap- 
pointed by a*board of regents, the lat- 
ter being elected by the people ; branch- 
es of the university, in various parts of 
the state, to act as feeders, at present in 
abeyance; and a system of primar 
schools under the management of c e 
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tain township officers, with a large fund 
sufficient to afford three months, at least, 
of education in the year, free of cost to 
the pupils. Tothis may be added a normal 
school ; three departments are organized 
in the university, viz.:—science and 
arts, medicine, agricultural and mecha- 
nical art, including natural history, che- 
mistry, &c. &e. The following statistics 
are brought down to December, 31, 1851. 


Disbursements of the state for the Uni- 


versity since 1687. .......-.-ce-....2... $286, 
School Fund invested, (anauailly increasing 
from sale of lands,)..................0s. $811,000 
ky | Re fe SR 3,307 
Children residing in do................... 148,222 
Do. attending school................. 115,165 
Paid to teachers, 185]..................... $154,469 
Volumes in Township Libraries........... 97,158 


A mill tax is annually levied to pur- 
chase books for these libraries. th 
the university and primary schools own 
large tracts of land, the proceeds of 
which, as sold, are funded. 

The university is located at Ann Ar- 
bor, the normal school at Ypsilanti, and 
both possess handsome, substantial, and 
convenient buildings. A good library 
and museum belong to the university. 

Besides these, there are forty acade- 
mies, theological insfitutions, literary 
societies, &c., incorporated by act of the 
legislature, and a number of private 
seminaries not so incor ‘ 

There exists a general plank-road law, 
and such roads are now made, or being 
made, in all directions. 

There is a rail-road in the south, com- 
mencing at Toledo, O., and Monroe, 


Man., both on Lake Erie, and i 

rtly through Michigan, partly through 
as Ag to Chicago. It connects with 
the Ohio rail-roads, and these with the 
New-York Southern Rail-road. It was 
commenced by the state, but is now 
owned bya New-York company. There 
is no finished canal in the state. 

The fisheries on the Upper and Lower 
Lakes are of great importance, those for 
catching trout and white-fish* especi- 
ally. The white-fish are migratory, liv- 


* Trout, Salmo amethystes (Mn.) ; white fish, Cor- 
regonus albus (Les). Besides these, the most valua- 
ble are, pickerel, Lucioperca Americana; pike, Esoz 
reticulatus ; muskelonge, E. estor ; catfish, Timelo- 
dus catus; herring, Tyodon tergieus ; sturgeon, 
Sturio maculosus, (growing to six or seven feet 
long,) and siskowit, a species of salmon. A marked 
peculiarity of most of the Lake fish is the quantity 
of fat, resembling that of quadrupeds, which they 
contain—entirely different the salt-water fish. 
While their flavor differs from that of the latter, it 
is much more delicate aad richer than that of river 
fish. The brook trout is found in abundance in the 
Lake Superior country. Eels are unknown. 


ing in Lake Erie, and in the fall of the 
year proceeding northwards, when they 
are caught, salted, and barrelled. Some 
twenty other species of gocd eatable 
fish frequent the lakes, and every year 
the pursuit of them becomes of greater 
commercial importance. The ex 

annually, of all sorts, is estimated a’ 
$300,000. A grant of land has lately 
been made by the federal government 
for the construction of a canal at the 


gag Sault Ste. Marie, to connect Lakes Hu- 


ron and Superior. It is intended to be 
—_ enough for the deepest vessels, and 
will probably be finished in two years. 

For several years the topographical 
corps of the United States army (at 
— under the command of Captain 

ohn N.Macomb) have been employed in 

surveying the Lakes, and have completed 
them to the west of Mackinaw. The 
maps are monuments of great skill, per- 
severance, and ability, and will com 
well with any executed under the di- 
rection of European governments. 

The following tables are taken from 
the state census of 1850, and Mr. Lan- 


man’s History of Michigan: 
POPULATION OF MICHIGAN. 
1834. 1837. 1840. 1845, 1850, 
87,273.....175,000. . ..212,267... 304,280. ...400,000 


COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING CERTAIN RETURNS 
For 1837, 1840 anp 1849. 
1837. 1840, 1849. 
Bushels of wheat... . 1,014,896. .2,157,108. . 4,739,299 
Do. all other grains 2,038,129. . 4,666,720. .8,179,767 


Pounds of wool..... — .. 353,375. . 1,645,756 
Horses ......s.++++ 14,059.. 30,144.. 

Neat Cattle ......... + 89,610.. 185,190 . 210,268 
Swine............--. 109,096.. 2095,890,. 152,541 
Saree 22,684.. 99,618.. 610,563 
Saw Mills ..........¢  433.. 490. 730 
Flouring Mills....... e 114.. 190.. 228 


TABLE SHOWING VARTOUS STATISTICS OF MICHIGAN 
FOR THE YEAR 1850. 


Dwelling houses.........-...+--.+-+-+- 71,515 
Number of families. .................-.. 72,560 
Value of real estate.................... $74,968,344 
Occupied farms. ...........sececeses-ee wu 
Cash value of do. ..........-..-<+«+-..-$51,914,644 
Value of farming implements. .......... $2,748,311 
TROIOG. hss nivit >» és rwemhee tan thidane ibe 57,842 
Asses and mules ......----40.4++.+++ 44 
Mile COWS... ... 02000 cccccccccccseccs 97,557 
Working OX@M.....6... 66 ec cece cece 203 
Other Cattle 2... wscccccsc.cccscecseces 117,042 
SHEEP... cc wsccccccccoe oe sseesssecces 756,382 
ag, ET EEE ee Tek. 
Value of live stock.............-....... $7,852,550 
Bushels of wheat...............-«0+-.. 4,893,141 
“ other graing................... 8,197,178 
Wool, pounds of. ..........+-.+--+--00- 2,007 .598 
Value of orchard OT. op dinatieds odes $130,522 
Butter, pounds of.........-....++s-e0e 7,056,478 
ad a Sb Feb bbe ied ecbdéeos vees vuaear 
ple sugar, dO. 26... ccs cce nsec eee ee ¥ 
Feet of lumber sawed................. 301,157,500 


Value of do. 
Value of annual products of all kinds 
of manufactures...............-..+-. $10,111,488 
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Besides these, large qantities of barrel 


staves and heads are annuall ore 
and the flour barrels and fish barrels 
consume a large quantity of timber, 


which leaves the state for ever. 


The Army Meteorological > 
ashington, D.C., 1851,) affords the 
ollowing data regarding the ecli- 
mate :— 
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The climate of Michigan is hotter in 
summer, and averages milder in winter, 
than would be expected from its position, 
Detroit being in lat. 42° 19’ 18”, and 
longitude 82° 58’ ; but its almost insular 
position, and the large bodies of water 
which surround it, produce a marked 
effect. There is much less snow, and 
the winters are shorter and more irregu- 
lar than in the same latitude in Western 
New-York. The western coast appears 
to have a colder climate and more snow 
than the eastern, probably owing to the 
unwooded prairies of Wisconsin, and 
the prevailing winter winds being west 
and hertheatt 

From an early period, a periodical 
rise and fall of water in the lakes has 
been a Formerly the notion 
prev: that this was owing to a tide 
which ebbed and flowed each seven 
years; but more modern observations 
attribute it to “a successive series of 
cold and moist years, and a series of 
warm and dry ones, mutually following 
each other’; and considering that a sur- 
face of 248,755 square miles of land, 
besides that of the lakes, drains into the 
St. Lawrence, this is probably the true 
explanation. But correct meteorotogical 
observations have not yet been made 
for a sufficient length of time to decide 
the question. 

Taken altogether, Michigan enjoys an 
unusual! and agreeable climate. 
On the Detroit River, winter rarely sets 
in before the end of December, and is 

sed by the beginning to the end of 
March. Instances have occurred du- 
ring the last fifteen years, when the 
— could be plowed, and steam- 

ts have passed from Detroit to Buffalo, 
every month in the year. The spring 
is the most Po pene and changeable 
season. The falls are usually very beau- 
tiful, dry and cloudless, It is, however, 
remarked by old residents, that a de- 
cided change in the length and seve- 
rity of the springs has taken place du~ 
ring the last half dozen years. The 
same belief (whether just or unjust) is 
entertained in New-York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As regards health, Michigan will 
compare favorably with any other 
western state. Till very lately, the only 
serious diseases known were ague, gene- 
rally of a mild character, and lung fever 
(bilious inflammation of lungs) in winter. 
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Once or twice, congestive fever has 
proved epidemic in a few localities; 
-_ occasionally, on the lake shore, 
tongue, with other forms of erysi 
las, appears in winter and spring. The dis- 
eases of the Eastern states seem, how- 
ever, to be gradually creeping in; and 
in Detroit, we have cases of small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and pulmonary consump- 
ae — all forms of disease are gene- 
rally light. Apparently, consumption is 
complicated with disordies of - liver. 
All kinds of domestic animals suffer 
from biliary derangement, but scarcely 
to as great an extent as formerly. 
The Michigan Southern and Northern 
Indiana Rail-road Companies have is- 


sued a report, says the Buffalo Courier, 
of the business of the road durigg the 
last six months. ,The Northern jana 


Road was opened for use through its 
entire length, June, 1852, thus furnish- 
ing, in connection with the Michigan 
Southern-Rail-road, a direct ecommuni- 
cation from Chicago to Lake Erie, at 
Monroe and Toledo. Since the first 
of July, the entire line has been opera- 
ted as one road. The gross earnings 
for the six months ending December 
31, were: 





ROO mm teens 


92,653 41 
———* 385,700 16 
Net earnings for six months........... $206,486 64 


The income account, on the first day 
of January, 1853, stood as follows : 


eee Pere r re Pee eee ee) 


$49,614 70 
Gross earnings for six months, 
as per the preceding statement 592,187 00 


$641,801 70 
385,700 16 





Less expenses, interest, &c .... 
1853—Jan. 1. Balance to credit to this 
accou 





$256,101 54 


124,970 52 

Balance of income account ..... $131,131 02 
 - this balance there has 
charged for extraordinary 
expenses, incurred in forming 
the boat connections upon 
Lake Erie and Michigan du- 

ring the past season.......... 34,357 86 





Leaving to credit of income ac- 


QUUNE  iai i saebccd ict cti sedis. $96,773 16 
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The length of roads of the companies 
is as follows : 


Main line of the Mich. South. Road «o--38) { 244 m. 
aa “ Northern Ind. Road...113 
BRON si. 00... 06d0the bn Hekeneeee bs 0408 71 


After deducting the cash and other 
property on hand, the present actual 
investments in the construction and 
equipment of the 315 miles of road is 
about six millions of dollars. This is 
less than $20,000 per mile—a cost not 
exceeding one-third to one-half the 
cost of similar works in New-York and 
the Eastern states. 

Michigan, it is believed, was the 
first state to pass a homestead exemp- 
tion law, and to abolish capital pun- 
ishment ; and among the first to relin- 
quish the old and barbarous system of 
locking up debtors in prison. The first 
is said to have been originated by a 
farmer. It was ridiculed and opposed, 
but is now adopted by a majority of 
the states. 


The copper mines of Lake Superior 
had evidently been worked very ex- 
tensively in very remote periods. These 
ancient works are of great magnitude, 
and are found extending over a wide 
space. Mr, C. Whittlesey (Smith’s An- 
nals of Science, vol.:1, No. 2,) believed 
these miners to have been the “race 
of the mounds” which occupied the 
state of Ohio, at a very remote period, 
and from whom descended the Aztecs, 
the ancestors of the Mexicans. The 
mage race of Indians a. to have 

en entirely ignorant of the art of mi- 
ning, and even of the very existence of 
the old workings. 


The copper in the present day is found 
in masses, some loose, weighing over 
six tons; im veins of various thickness; 
and in ores mixed with rock. The mines 
are generally worked " shafts, till a 
vein is hit, when it is followed, the cop- 
per cut out with chisels, and raised to 
the surface. The following table shows 
the condition of the mines in 1850. 
The amount of mineral sent to market 
has since largely increased, and copper 
smelting works have been established 
near Detroit. Large quantities, however, 
are exported to Boston and Pitts- 
burgh. 
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COPPER MINES AND MINING. 





Quantity 
Nature of Kindsof No.of produced Vi 
Lake Superior Companies. Mines, Capital. = pat apoually, ——? po Ed 
North-west Mining Co......... Copper.. $50,000..Water .. 114.. 80 ..Native Copper.. $17,000 
Copper Falls Mining Co....... = 65,000. . Horse 30.. 10 . Native Copper.. 3,000 
North-western Mining Co...... = 10,000. . Hand 4..— «.. 0) an 
North American Mining Co.... “ 70,000..Steam .. 110.. 85 ..Native Copper.. 17,000 
Albion Mining Co............. “ .. 15,000..Hamd .. 9. — .. _ = 
asi ibis cme Léades O45 207,360 | ——_ @ } 180.. 1,028 ..Native Copper.. 157,000 
Lac le Belle Mining Co........ “ 28,000..Horse .. 6.. 10 ..Gray Ore ° 600 
Iron City Mining Co...........  “ 1,500. . Horse 15.. — .. _ _= 
Isle Royale Mining Co......... 7 14,000. . Steam 19... — _ _=— 
Cape Mining Co ............... “ 500. . Horse 6.. — .« — -_-— 
el 18,060. . Hand %.. 2 ..Ingot 760 
Liskanett Mining Co........... a 30,000. . Horse 25.. 25 ..Native Copper.. 7,500 
American Mining Co...... .... “ 3,000. . Horse 15.. .. Native Copper. . 190 
Ontonagon <7, TP axcccened ” 15,000. . Hand 20.. — .. _ — <a 
Sistagna Mining Co........... “ 3,000. . Hand 10... — _ _ 
Chesapeake Mining Co........ 5,000. Hand .. 10... — .. a 
Minnesota Mining Co.......... “ 20,000 | Sire | 80.. 287 ..Native Copper.. 77,100 
i Mining Co.......... « 2,400. . Hand ee = <= 
Ridge Mining Co.... .......... a“ 5,000. . Horse 16.. 5 ..Native Copper.. 1,250 
Adventure Mining Co.......... = 15,000. . Horse 16.. 8 ..Native Copper.. 2,000 
Forrest Mining Co............. 15,000. . Horse 30.. 5 ..Native Copper.. 1,000 
Ohio Trap Rock Mining Co.... “ .. 15,000..Horse 10.. 10 ..Native Copper.. 2,500 
Merchant Mining Co...........  “ 2,000. . Horse lh. o— .. — _ = 
BS sbGe's eswedeta cbt ecndeccdeba $618,760............. 780.. 1,52563¢.................. $386,960 
IRON MINING. 
Capital Tonsof Valueraw Kindmotive No.hands  TonsPig Value of 
Name of Company. invested, Iron Ore. material, power. employed. ron, &c. product. 
Kalamazoo Company ........... $14,000... .1,890....$2,362....Water.... 10 .... 630....$16,000 
Union City Iron Company....... 15,000. ...2,700.... 7,000....Water.... 25 .... 600.... 15,000* 
No en 0 $29,000. ...4,590....$9,362.............. 35 .... 1,230....$37,000 


The present condition (February, 1853) 
of the mines, is spoken of as highly fa- 
vorable. “ Cliff mine continues to pro- 
duce masses of nearly pure copper of 
from one, to eighty tons. This. mine 


pays a net protit of about $18,000 per passed, 


month. In the Hill Mine there are at 
present two masses of pure copper, each 
exposed more than twenty feet in depth, 
and are from six to thirty inches thick. 
Their length is unknown. In the Cop- 

r Fall Mine, there is a vein two and a 
half feet. wide, one large mass, and the 
entire vein ee lied with the na- 
tive copper. In Dana Mine, the ten 
fathemed level produces small pieces, 
barrel, and stamp ore. North Western 
Mine is producing more mass copper 
than it has at any previous time, and a 
large amount of barrel and stamp copper. 
Native Copper Mine has produced sev- 
eral tons of small mass, barrel, and 
stamp copper. Isle Royale Mine, of 
Portage Lake, continues to uce 
masses from 1500 Ibs. downwards. At 
the North West Mine they are opening 
and extending their work preparatory to 


extensive operations. Some eight or 
ten other mines have recently been 
opened on Lake Superior, mostly with 
New-York capital, all of which are very 
promising.” Before many years are 
is region will be, as re, 
copper and iron, what California is as 
regards gold. 

udging by the present, the future 
destiny ot Michigan is ordained to be 
prosperous. The climate compels ac- 
tivity of mind and body; nature has be- 
stowed everything that industry can re- 

uire, and lying midway between the 

reat West and the Atlantic Ocean, pro- 
duce and merchandise to a vast extent 
must pass through and round the state, 
We conclude with the motto of the re- 
public : “Si queris peninsulam amenam, 
circumspice.” 

We are indebted to the politeness of 
Mr. Hype, collector of the customs at 
the port of Detroit, for the following 
statistics for the year 1852, which he 
caused to be prepared at our request : 


* This is in addition to 100 tons of stoves, valued 
at $6,000. 
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Imports of goods into Detroit paying duty... ..........cse0..seeceee »- + $109,976 08 
g - free of duty, chiefly emigrants’ effects. ... .. $82,823 09 

Ruperts of Geman ios «Hi o's 6 ois di crc ccccegse ctacconcovces Was $273,417 93 
” Rene GI Dia a 5s See e 08 TEs oo TMs oe freee pepe $6,143 15 
Tonnage from Canadian ports, entered ....-. ...........-..-----toms.. 77,222 .60 
“ to Canadian ports, cleared. .... .......02.2 .cssseesecee “ .. 78,451.64 
ror Ververereiet, rer “ .. 767,885 .64 


“ 


cleared 


as internal or coastwise trade, entered 
“ 


<5 Hound » .geetioccnsqapeiinn ip « /:aken aay 
44 


Number of American vessels cleared to Canadian ports ...... ........... 
“ “ entered from Canadian ports ............... 6 
“* foreign vessels cleared to Canadian ports................+-+- 238 
e ye entered from Canadian ports ................. 255 
‘¢ American vessels cleared coastwise ..........- ......ceecues 2,119 
“ « of eee ey 2,008 


Tonnage belonging to the District, viz : 


Of steam vessels, including propellers ................ 


“ gail vessele........... 


o . under 20 tons, probably about 


UR TE ancantertce ee PRES, 


Of sail vessels under twenty tons, no 
account is kept, and the outstanding ton- 
nage can only be guessed at. 

he register of outstanding tonnage 
of steam vessels exhibits a much larger 
amount than is given above ; but many 
of the vessels still retained on the regis- 
ter are known to be lost or out of service. 
The actual existing tonnage in service is 
given in the above table. 

Duties collected during the year 1852, 
$30,055 92. 

Lake trade of the United States 
(from the Patent Office report, 1850-1— 
“ Agricul.” p. 531.) 

The following table affords a good 
idea of the magnitude of a portion of 
the internal trade of the United States, 
The aggregate valuation of our lake 
trade for the year 1850 (imports and ex- 
ports) amounts to the large sum of $186,- 
484,905; or more, by $40,000,000, than 
the whole foreign export trade of the 


«-------.-tons.. 18,620.00 


Kit adn wo deb sds ceed ee eee 
Milind «+ 294rbedne sure ¥ os 500 .00 
£99.00 04a 6 pean Ce cocme sane 40,362 .80 


country. The aggregate tonnage em- 
ployed on the lakes of the United States 
is equal to 203,041 tons, of which 167,- 
137 tons is American, and 35,904 tons 
British. 

The commerce of Lakes Erie, Huron, 
Michigan, Ontario, Champlain, and St. 
Clair, is as follows: 


Total Value of Exports and Imports. 
SA Peg AaB $115,785,048 
Sas é pmdsheeininwe 0. cosesesauhers 648,152 
Michigan. ............-.. .cesceeeeeee 94,320,481 
SNEED, 0021} cembneitee+:cegeeasst.ccee) se 
, RES Ps rey pe 16,750,700 
Sy Meh s 245 Sosebbensaend .Aetelad 639,524 


Showing a total value of $186,484,- 
905. To this must be added the passen- 
ger trade of the Lakes, valued at $1,000,- 
000. 


The aggregate value of the tonnage of 
Lake Erie is $5,308,085; of Lake Hu- 
ron, $75,000; of Lake Michigan, $564,- 
435. 
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(Tue great activity which has lately been given to the iron interests, and its important 
results upon the construci:on of our public works, will recommend the following paper, 
which we adopt from the Rail-road Journal, to the attention of our readers :] 


IRON TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, PAST AND PRESENT—PROGRESS OF GOLD PRODUCTION— 
LINE OF STEAMERS FROM VIRGINIA TO ANTWERP—LAKE IMPORTS FOR 1852—comMMERCE 
OF HAVANA~~THE FISHERIES— STEAMBOATS IN THE UNITED STATES—FINANCES OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


The most important commercial move- Britain. The improvement was so sud- 








ment of the day, is probably the great den, so unexpected, and has been car- 
and rapid advance in the market value ried on with so much vigor, that consu- 
of iron manufactures, throughout Great mers in all parts of the world were un- 
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prepared for the change, and have in The time has arrived when we must look 
many instances been put to serious in- more closely into our estimates of ex- 
convenience. Itis by no means extra- pendituresin constructing rail-roads ; and 
ordinary that iron, or any other article, as the cost of iron is’a very important 
should command remunerating prices; item, it is possible the increased and 
but it is strange that, during such a de- increasing value of this article may 
mand as has existed for years past, both tend materially to check the progress 
in this country and in Europe, Bae 4 of these improvements. Rail-roads which 
should remain so much depreciated now, have been built within the past four or 
that when the rail-road mania has par- five years, have purchased their rails in 
tially subsided, the value of the raw England, at prices considerably below 
material should become so much en- the cost of manufacture. Roads now 
hanced. Nearly all the great rail-roads in course of construction, contracts for 
in this country, in the course of construc- ironing which have not been made, will 
tion, secured the bulk of rails required cost so much more to complete, that the 








before the recent rise in value. 


Several power of competition will be very much 


of these companies could have sold reduced. 


their contracts at handsome profits. The 


We annex an official statement, show 


effect, therefore, on this side of the At- ing the quantity, total value, cost per 
lantic, will not be so serious as it other- ton, &c., of bar iron, manufactured by 


wise would have been. We shall not, 
however, be entirely exempt from the 
disadvantages arising from high prices. 


rolling, imported into the United States 


in each of the past eight years :— 


Importations of Bar Iron, Manufactured by Rolling, into the United States. 


Years. Tons. Value. Avge Cost. Duty. Duties. 
I tnd oc emacnih ¢42 pt $1,065,582...... $28...... $25...... $947,280 
NN <a dp +0 h.ntiniinée i 1,691,748 ...... on saes _ ere 1,279,715 
Cass > + cusuehaces 74,108..,.... 1,127,418...... RE , 
1847 (5 months) ...... 8,096...... 434,316...... Bibs cope . iets 202,460 
1847 (7 months) ...... 98,065 ...... 1,695,173...... Ty ciniae a 30 p.c.. 508,552 
) a ips Pa 81,589...... 3,679,598 ...... ee 30 “ .. 1,103,879 
Ds 6c vi Sides eves 173,457...... 6,060,068...... PES 30 “ ., 1,818,020 
BES shin xs Voke a. OD 247,951...... 7,397,166...... 30,..... 30 “ .. 2,319,150 
Bs 3 00s oe SEG 08 254,310...... 7,323,283...... Miss cces 30 “ .. 2,197,285 
In putting down the onenge cost per highly protected. It is true, under the 
ton in this table, we have left off the act of 1832 a steady but gradual reduc- 


cents and put down the price nearestthe 
fraction. period included in this 
table covers nearly the full operation of 
two tariffs. In 1841, when the compro- 
mise act of 1832 had reached its lowest 
point, the aggregate value of rolled iron 
imported was $2,172,278--averaging $34 
rton. In the year 1846, which closed 
the operation of the high tariff of 1842, 
the value of rolled iron imported was 
$1,127,418—averaging $47 per ton. By 
going back a little further we can find 
a better illustration of the strength of the 
position we intend assuming. In 1839, 
when the compromise tariff of 1832 had 
been in operation seven years, and the 
per cent. of duties had become very 
much reduced, the value of rolled iron 
imported was $3,181,180—averagin 
$53 per ton—a higher price than rul 
at any time during the operation of the 
high protective tariff of 1842. Forseven 
years previous to 1839, the iron manu- 
facturing interest of the country had been 


tion was going on in the rate of duties; 
but the manufacturers of this coun 

for seven years had everything in their 
favor, so far as an inflated paper cur- 
rency and high duties were concerned ; 
notwithstanding which, the quantity of 
rolled iron imported in 1839 was greater, 
and the average price higher, than in 
any previous year. This shows how 
much advantage tothe great consuming 
classes of the country, protection to this 
or any other manufacturing interest is, 
It is possible that twenty or thirty years 
continued protection might build up the 
iron or any other interest, so that it could 
successfully compete with foreigners ; 
but we are not, or rather have not been 
able to do so. We have such a 
variety of interests to promote, such 
an immense extent of country to im- 
prove, so much necessity exists for 
opening in the shortest time all the arte- 
ries of trade, such a rapidly increas- 
ing population to protect and bind toge- 
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ther, such extremes to connect, such un- 
bounded, unlimited resources to deve- 
lop, that ithas been, and still is, utterly 
out of the question to wait the slow 
movement of those who require so much 
aid and support from the government in 
the shape of prohibitory duties. 

Where would our great rail-road sys- 
tem have been had we waited for our 
own manufacturers to supply the iron 
at their own prices? And where would 

rices have been had there been such a 
uty imposed as would have prohibited 
the importation of a foreign article? 
The first would not have been developed 
to one quarter the extent it is at this 
moment; prices for the iron would have 
ruled so high that it would have requir- 
ed, at least fifty per eent. more capital to 
have built the roads. By checking the 
extension of rail-roads, and*thereby pre- 
venting the opening of new channels of 
commerce, the progress of the count 
would have been materially retarded, 
and all the most important mterests of 
the masses sacrificed—and for what? 
Merely for the purpose of filling the 

kets of comparatively a limited num- 
ber of iron manufacturers faster than 
smaller profits bt rg The enue 
turing interest of this country, generally, 
is fully tinpweseed with the belief that 
the only true policy for the government 
to pursue is to sacrifice every other in- 
terest for that. 

Within the past four years we have paid 
$24,461,115 to foreigners, for rolled iron. 
We will admit that a large per cent. of 
this aggregate has been in rail-road iron, 
imported for roads constructed within 
that period. This iron has been pur- 
chased at prices oe from twenty- 
nine to forty-five dollars per ton, and a 


good part of it has been paid for in rail- 
road bonds and other first-class securi- 
ties. Previous to the reduction of the 


tariff in 1846, our rail-road companies 
were paying from sixty to eighty dollars 
per ton for rail-road iron, both at home 
and abroad ; and at that time the rail- 
road movement in the United States 
was very moderate compared with what 
it has been since. At that time the 
rail-road mania in Great Britain and 
throughout Europe was at its height, and 
the market prices for iron had reached 
very high points. This enabled our 
manufacturers to extort immense rates 
from companies then constructing roads 
here. Instead of turning out iron at fair 
remunerating prices, they took advan- 
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tage of the limited supply from Englan 

caused by the immense home deman 

and consumption, and realized enormous 
profits. This is undoubtedly all right 
and proper in the way of business ; and 
viewed in that light, not a word of com- 
plaint can be uttered. But let us look 
at the result. Protection at home, de- 
mands abroad for consumption far in ad- - 
vance of the supply, with a domestic 
demand greater than our manufacturers 
could meet, enabled them to realize 
profits in a year or two, sufficient to re- 
turn the fall capital employed. Then it 
was all sunshine. Had there been no 


protection under the tariff, their profits 
would have still been very great. There 
was a harvest ready to be gathered, and 


the iron manufacturers gathered it. In 
the course of time, the rail-road mania 
in Great Britain and on the continent 
exploded. Thousands en in that 
speculation were ruined. The extensive 
iron manufacturing establishments cre- 
ated by the demand for iron rails, be- 
came idle, and a large portion of the 
immense amount of capital invested in 
them became unpreductive. Fora time, 
all was chaos and confusion. The ex- 
citement had been so intense and ex- 
tended, sc many had become so deeply 
involved, that the effect was almost uni- 
versal and disastrous. A long period of 
stagnation followed. Many of the iron 
manufacturing establishments continued 
operations upon a more limited scale, 
and prices of iron became reduced to 
the lowest points. The demand almost 
entirely ceased, and nothing but the ne- 
cessity of keeping in motion, to make 
the sacrifice as light as possible, kept 
any of them going. The effect of this 
was to place prices on the other side at 
such low points, that manufacturers on 
this side were compelled to abandon all 
competition, and close up their works. 
How long the manufacturers of Eng- 
land would have been able to continue 
this ruinous course, is a question we can- 
not answer ; but fortunately the rail-road 
mania seized hold of our people, and the 
demand for rails rapidly incréased. 
Since 1847, the construction of rail- 
roads in the United States has exceed- 
ed all previously completed. While this 
interest was languishing in England, it 
was moving on with rapid strides in this 
country. is was fortunate for foreign 
iron manufacturers. It enabled them to 
work at least without loss, and the com- 
petition was so great, or rather, the 
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sources of supply so numerous, that prices 
oe. until very recently, continued 
much reduced. But for this we should 
not have made so much progress in our 
internal improvements. This favorable 
state of things has continued until lately. 
Within the six months there has 

a re-action in the iron market, and 
a very rapid rise has been realized. 
This has been produced by a variety of 
eauses, the most prominent of which is 
the active demand for iron for the con- 
struction of vessels. It is intimated that 
there are at least sixty iron steamers 
building in Scotland, and about fifty in 
England. Independent of the demand 
for consumption in this way, the rail- 
road movements recently made in Great 
Britain are calculated to strengthen the 
current rates for iron. Within the past 


few months, numerous side lines from 
main-trunk rail-roads have. been contem- 
plated, and all the indications are in fa- 
vor of the creation of many new and ex- 
tensive companies. In this country the 
consumption of iron is steadily and rap- 
idly increasing. Our iron manufactur- 
ers are by no means idle. Within the 
past year or two, since any important 
modification of the tariff in favor of pro- 
tection has been entirely out of the ques- 
tion, the iron manufacturing interest has 
been gradually recovering from its pros- 
tration. The recent improvement m 
prices for the raw material will be of 
immense advantage to those engaged. 

The annexed comparative statement 
shows the advance in market value dur- 
ing the past six months: 


Quotations for Iron in the New-York Market. 


Pig, English and Scotch ... .....+..008+.+ 
Bar, English refined ... .. s+... 6.04 +s0eeeees 
Baz, English common........2. «+008 400% 


This is enough for the present. As 
the season advances, and the different 


cts we have alluded to become ma- 
fased, the demand will increase, and, as 


a matter of course, prices —s a) 
n 


much greater improvement. In the face 
of this favorable, and, to the iron manu- 
facturer, encouraging state of things,with 
what grace and justice can the cry for 
more protection be kept up? . The. rise 
in prices on the other side is equal to an 
additional duty of full one hundred per 
cent, What more can be desired? The 
answer may be, that this enhancement 
of prices is not permanent—that it can- 
not be depended on—and it would there- 
fore be dangerous to embark capital in 
establishing iron manufactories upon 
such a basis ; that the only guarantee is 
in a high tariff, &c., &e. This isall very 
well, so far as it goes, but it is a very 
contracted view to take of the matter. 
The world is all alive with enterprise. 
The produetion of gold in California and 





—_ 1852. ——1853.— 
Jaly 3, October 16, January 5, 
per ton. per ton. per toa. 


.$19 a4 19 75....$26 — a 27....$30 431 
. 464246 50... 46 504a47.... 682470 
37 a 37 50..., 44 504a45.,.. 65468 


that the remotest corners of the universe 
have been opened, and the shrill whis- 
tle of the locomotive, the splashing of 
steamships, the white sails of our cli 
per-ships, have been heard and seen in 
places which, a few years ago, were al- 
most beyond the limits of civilization. 
In the extension of commerce ; in addi- 
tions to the commercial marine of all the 
t maritime nations ; in the increase 
and distribution of populations; in the 
contraction of space by pera Pg com- 
munication—in fact, in everything cal- 
culated to angment wealth, strengthen 
prosperity, extend civilization, and to 
uild up a magnificent system of com- 
ponte | intercourse, which will open 
every port and remove absurd restric- 
tions, more progress has been made 
within the past five years than in an 
revious century. The impetus all this 
~ given to the consumption, particu- 
larly of iron manufactures, is the direct 
cause of the favorable change in prices 


Australia has given such an impetus to, we have recorded above. The demand 
industry, and opened so many new chan- has overtaken the supply, and it will, 


nels for commerce, that a legitimate de- 
mand has sprung up for all the staple 
articles of agriculture and manufacture 
far beyond anything ever before realized 
in the history of the world. The pro- 
gress of improvement has been so rapid 
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without doubt, soon outstrip it, We look 
fora much greater appreciation in this 
article, and anticipate increased activity 
among manufacturers throughout the 
United States. It is a long lane that 
has no turn. 
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We take the following paper upon the 
d productions of the world from the 
conomist, edited by Mr. Kettell :-— 
When the gold discoveries were made, 
and confirmed by the actual receipt in 
London and New-Yerk, of unwonted 
quantities of bullion from the distant 
— of the earth, a rise in prices and 
a disturbance of the relative value to all 
productions, which gold for so long a pe- 
riod had sustained, was at once consi- 
dered as certain ; and most great. finan- 
cial agents throughout the world, pre- 
pared for that expected change in a 
manner so hasty as to accelerate the 
operation ; that is to say, gold was avoid- 
ed, and all other productions, including 
silver, sought in exchange for it. Silver 
was the first to rise, but it soon subsided 
to its ordinary relative price, and gold 
accumulated at the great reservoirs in 


Quantity of Specie, expressed in Dollars, in 
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large amounts. The leading; points for 
these accumulations were the banks of 
New-York, of London, and of Paris. Gra- 
dually these growing reserves have 
moted speculations and stimulated rising 
prices; ‘a natural result of which is a 
flowing of other products towards those 
points where they command the most 
gold, causiug thereby currents of gold 
to set from the points of accumulation 
outward towards those remote regions 
where raw products are produced. This 
is the natural mode by which the new 
supplies of gold will beeome distributed 
throughout the world into all the chan- 
nels of circulation. 

The following table shows the amounts 
of specie in the banks of the three great 
commercial and financial centres at dif- 
ferent periods :— 


the Banks of New-York, London, and Paris. 
8 
Total, three 


Banks of Bank of Bank of 
Now-York. France. 

December, 1848....... $5,850,424. . $46,588,339.. $73,143,717. .$125,582,480. .3 

“ 1849. 9,969.75C.. 83.848.000.. 81,984,000... 175.801,550. .3} 

“ 1850....%.. 11,002,800.. 93,003,470.. 73,324,216.. 177,330,486. .3 
March, SG tat —  .. 104,106,104.. 65,854,215.. a ..3 
June, peat fa. 7,985,954... 107,714,800.. 66,844,215.. 182,544,968. .3 
September, 1851....... 6,032,463.. 121,340,220.. 71,776,320... 199,149.003. .3 
December, 1851....... 7,364,439... 106,635.406.. 83,738,868.. 196,738,713..2% 
March, 3088) svdiari 9,716,070... 114,147,046.. 93,648,480.. 217,511,596, .24 
June, 1852.25... 12,156,116.. 109,861,488.. 106,714,262... 228,731,866. .2 
September,.1852....... 8,702,911... 102 926,233... 105,672,345... 217,301.489.. 
December, 1852....... 10,342,450.. 96.082,117.. 104,.196,792.. 210.621,359. .2 
Jan’y 13, 1853....... 12,000,000.. 90,455,766.. 91,912,833.. 194,368,599. .3 


It will be observed that the accu- 
mulation went on step by step until 
midsummer of 1852, or about four 
months subsequent to the reduction of 
interest to the lowest point, 2 per cent., 
by the Bank of England. This accumv- 
lation was accompanied by rising prices 


and increased consumption of almost all 
raw produce, and increased disposition 
to export capital from the great centres 
to those places where with safety it could 
be employed to better profit. 

The following is a table of current 
prices in London at different dates :— 


Prices of certain Commodities in London. 





Feb. 28. Dee. 4. Jan. 22, 
£4. d. £a.d, £ s. d. 
Ashes. United States Pots ...... ..... sceteu owt.... 1 @ 0 ...... we a ar 176 
Cocoa, Para. .. iviccccdewvesge. cots... .af ) Oras BB: @. ot <% 1” @ 
Caen, BOMBED 6 000s ceitscvcccceses wwe cbberes- ene i « eee 280 ...... 280 
“ Brazil .... ae Ss ee 115 0 ......11 0 
ae ICES: ¢ OR ee eS oe Be ween 260 
Cotton, New-Orleans Fair..........-....... Ibs.... © O 5%...... 0 0 6%...... 00 6% 
I iin i ast + 10 SUNS dolined ¢04> 050-90 °Qen hn coum Paha re woe 0110 
Raisins, Muscatel YS 3 2 eee oS 8 on... 035 
SN ee eS ee , £2 Se 11810 ...... 119 0 
Hides, B., dry.. eobe Sekde eee BM. .<aes 00 4 ices 004 
Indigo, Bengal ..........-..-.. 00. sees eens Ibs....0 2 6 ...... © 4 0 .cdtsc 046 
PRMNUUEE acy Gastss « oso. ccsreubicad bars....5 20 ...... 089 .iea 10 0 0 
CF ere tee 117 0 ...... S48: u06% 600 
Lead, Pig, Bngliah ... ........66.0-+- cwnweesseescus 165 @ ...... 20 00 ...... 400 
Tin, di SR tbenth<saess o00>cpostind oepes 4 98 ja... 4% 0 ...... 570 
ee err. a 8 00 ...... %o0o0 ...... 65 0 0 
RR I ee Sr 5 et 2610 0 ...... 3510 0 ...... 33 10 0 
“ --% 0 0 «...... OD vccces 315 0 
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Now it results that the high prices 
caused by accumulations of gold at finan- 
cial centres, stimulated the production of 
all other articles, and put them in motion 
towards those common centres; hence 
the rise in freights and great activity 
in transportation everywhere manifest. 
The result of this would necessarily be a 
drain of gold from those centres in a more 
rapid ratio than ever before. Because 
as gold, by raising prices, put in motion 
every branch of production, so all these 
branches once in motion would react 
upon the gold with redoubled force, or 
in the proportion of the value of all other 
articles to gold. Thus the receipts of 
gold in Great Britain, by a recent report, 
were for the last six months of 1852, 
£11,146,000, say $50,000,000. 
United States Mint they were $30,000,- 
000, and the reduction in the banks as 
above is $34,000,000, making together 
$114,000,000, from which should be de- 
ducted the quantity sent from the United 
Siates to Great Britain in that time, 
$7,000,100, and there remains $107,000,- 
000, which has gone, whither? The 
supplies of gold in Great Britain and in 
the United States were, for the last six 


months of 1852, as follows :— 
Discounts by the 
At Paris. 

September 10... .......... +--+ e0eee 56,515,833. . 
Getober 14.22... cnn ee sees ne ++ G5,595, . 
November !1 . - 72,912,863 .. 
December 9.......... 0.0.60 ccceee 92,849,778... 
January 13.. p oihe 95,823 = 


These are startling figures, showing 
an inflation of 90 per cent., or $8,00 ',000 
since September. The New-York banks 
in the same time increased their dis- 
counts $3,000,000, and the Bank of Eng- 
land its commercial paper £1,300,000, 
say $5,100,000. As rapid as is the in- 
flation in Paris, it has been greater in 
the provinces. The inflation there 
has protected New-York, but the re- 
verse should be guarded against. 


At the ports 


Feb. 28. Dee. 4. Jan. 22. 
£e.d. £a d. zs. a. 
ee: Teor 400 ....5. 410 0 
Pe OS a CM. Lopcwiies 610 
Pe ee ee OPO": ..283 090 
-OM.8. Lom | | wool 016 6 
.8 @ 3%......0 @ 3%...... 0 0 3% 
soos Se SOM Coders PU OC cssede 0268 
OD Ou. .ca ey Qisive. 09 25 5 
ne ME OR: wane ail 0 0 O...... 0 0 10% 
es ee $10 0 ...... 310 0 
oF OD usc. wee OC ceases 310 0 
evry D, Buctuds O28. B. .esase 00 3 
if meer: © ©  scases 213 6 
ww OC CO Nace Oe 8 SN... 17 10 0 
In England, from Australia............ $21,475,732 
In United States, from California ....;. 994, 
a ee oe Pree eree $45,469,912 


Of the quantity received in the United 
States about $7,090,000 went to England, 
and has thenee, in discharge of the large 
quantities of goods purchased and con- 
sumed by England, been distributed 
throughout the world. As gold has be- 
come comparatively cheap in England, 
and left it for other countries, its export 
thither from the United States has gra- 
dually fallen off. The reason of this 
appears to be that the inflation which 
causes gold to leave England and Wes- 
tern Europe, not only checks exports to 
this country, but induces continued ex- 
of those arlicles of produce, for 
which they are our best customers; that 
is to say, although there has been infla- 
tion here it has been greater there. 

The efflux of gold from Paris has been 
larger than from England, reachin 
$24,000,000 since last. June ; if we loo 
at the table of discounts by the French 
Bank, we shall observe how much more 
rapid has been paper expansion, foment- 
ing those immense specu‘ations of which 





Paris has been the theatre. 
Bank of France. 

Sent to Paris Total Discounts. 
from B: h Branch Frances. 
ae ,962...... 03,712,672...... 188,779,467 
..+- 34,080,578 ..... 114,445,936 ..... 214,122,197 

. 41,420,173... 130,572,509 ..... 244,914 
41,473,662... (857,626...... 274,180,064 
.. . 61,020,682... 159,978,867... ... 316,823,383 


Great as has been the influx of gold 
into England to produce that expansion of 
prices, the efflux is now greater, and in- 
asmuch as that means are now bei 
taken to reduce the currency there, it 
follows that similar means must take 

lace promptly here, or disaster follow. 
fn raising its rate of interest to three 
per cent., the bank had in view the fact 
that its line of discounts is $15,000,000 
higher than at the same time last year; 
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that the discounts of the Bank of France, 
Jan. 13, were f.316,000,000, being an 
increase of f.42,000,000 on the month; 
and that to check the flow of gold out- 
wardly, a great curtailment in these 
items must take place. The first effort 
of the screw was the fall of pig iron 
from 80s. to 60s, or 25 per cent. Now, 
simultaneously with the expansion in 
those two banks, the institutions of New- 
York raised their loans from sixty-four 
to eighty-five millions, and this enor- 
mous expansion here was sustained only 
by the expansion there. Hence when 
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discount from two to three per cent. 
and all the discount houses give notice 
that 13;@2 per cent. will be the rate 
hereafter “at call,” it is quite time for 
the banks here to ‘snug ship.” 

The effiux of gold is no doubt but tem- 
porary, the mere effect of going a little 
too fast, whereby a slight re-action is 
given to the progressive depreciation of 
gold as ntl with other commodities. 
The impulse caused the gold to distribute 
itself over the continent a little faster 
than the mines produced it, great as that 
production was. 


e London Bank increases its rate of 


FACTS AND CONSIDERATIONS WHICH RECOMMEND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A LINE OF STEAMERS 
BETWEEN VIRGINIA AND ANTWERP. 





Agricultural Productions of Virginia as per Census of 1851. 


Wheat .........- .--bugh.. . .. 14,516,950... at $100 .... value....$14,516,950 00 
Indian Corn.............cseeesedes “|. . .85,538,582. . « 60 .... “ 4... 17,760,989 08 
Plas-seed .......08e- ccsssass a 53,333... ee - * 58,666 30 
OE eae UC “ 6. “ . 3,990,989 52 
pr eT oer tera le 6 a 16%. “ 2... 1,854,465 17 
ea ns « .... 2,850,909... ~ 30. “s+. 855,272 70 
Maple Sugar.......+-+--+s-<<++<ss con 1,293,905... “ 6 +6 odes 73,434 30 
GUNNRRS 8 cl <a cececteaagp secsacemae’ ERS 434,850... al 8. % “Souk 34,758 00 
| RS er eer 370,117... “ 1600 . 4 «. 5,922,832 00 
Hemp, dew-rotted...... ..... ..-. ™ .« 3,450... “ 6000 . a * 207,000 00 
Do, water-rotted............... “ 1,149. ... “10000 . sa rs 114,900 00 
Cotton ..... 2... se. bales, 400 Ibs. each 2,767... “ 3000 . “ J... 88,010 00 
WR oasis +s. Ges ents ebtwee ber ra 4, “ 100 od ne 4,280 00 
ON PE LLIN OE a —— sees .. 33,607.62 00 
Home manufactures ................00+-.0--- —... —— (.e6- +» 2,156,073 00 
Cord wood, Oysters, Fish, Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Garden Vegetables, Fruits, : 
and Melons, estimated at not less than... .. 04+. ..<----0-0-<ccecccseneeecee 5,000,000 00 
Amounting in the aggregate to...... 2.0.0.2... cece ee eee eee $86,249,314 00 


The average difference in the market 
value of these productions between Vir- 
ginia and New-York is, at the lowest esti- 
mate, 10 per cent. in favor of the latter. 
To that extent, therefore, Virginia sus- 
tains a loss upon that portion of them 
which is consumed without her own 
limits, whether by her sister states or 
exported abroad. This may be safely 
estimated as follows, viz: 


Of wheat, one-half the quantity rais- 

ed, Walue...... ... 2. caeneessenees $7,258,475 00 
Of Indian corn, one-fourth.......... 4,442,322 75 
Of tobacco, two-thirds.............. 2,660,659 68 
Of cord-wood, oysters, &c., &c., one- 

Nc SEE AUS 0s omeaidiin du gdsi snes 2,500,000 00 


These articles alone amount to $16,861,457 43 


Which, at 10 cent., gives a loss of $1,686,145 74 
Tt is esti that about four-tenths 
of the difference in value above 
mentioned arises from freight and 
ineidental charges. Deduct that 
and a depreciation of 
per cent. still remains to be ac- 
counted for. This is readily, and 
it is believed done, by the 
fact that New - Y: being the 
point at which our export and im- 


Amount brought forward.... $1,686,145 74 
port trade are now made to meet, 
and ne the great mass of our 
comme nts are made, is 
thereby pot ts gy through her ex- 
changes, to exert a controlling in- 


fluence over cur financial — 
which keeps down prices here. 


raises them correspondingly there. 
Six per cent. estimated upon the 
value of our remaining produc- 
tions not embraced above, viz. : 
$69,861,457 43, shows a further 
1065 Of... .....eceecenscesssceeees 4,163,371 39 
Which, added to the foregoing, exhi- 

bits an annual loss sustained by 

our citizens from this cause alone, 

Me. TE 

These estimates, founded upon the late 
census returns and such other reliable in- 
formation as could be obtained, are be- 
lieved to be sufficiently accurate for all 
practical pu and to fall below 
rather than exceed the actual loss which 
a more rigid statistical analysis would 
exhibit. 

For want of any certain data by which 
to ascertain it, we can only approximate 
the amount of loss pstalaed te the 
domestic consumption of articles brought 








Virginia and Antwerp Line of Steamers. 


into this state from elsewhere. It is 
believed that of such articles we con- 
same an amount in value fully equal to 
that arising from the sale of our own pro- 
ductions, viz: $16,861,457 43. Upon 
that amount the controlling influence of 
New-York before mentioned equally 
operates, and consequently produces the 
same depreciating effect. 


We may therefore properly estimate 
the loss arising from this cause at $1,686,145 74 
To which may be added for profits to 
the Northern factors, and inci- 
dental charges, at least 12 per cent. 
MND, ccdpbwichoconscsdens+ccce+ chs) Se ae 
Making the whole loss upon domes- 
tic consumption.......... vimoadina 
Ad4 to this amount of loss upon pro- 
ductions, as above......... ... 


3,709,520 63 
5,849,517 13 
And it exhibits an aggregate annual 
1088 OF... ... ..ccceceneee. ss. .+s+. $9,559,037 76 
If the foregoing estimates are correet, 
they show clearly why it is that the Vir- 
inia merchants cannot, except to a very 
imited extent, import directly from 
abroad. The hisrehuat of the North 
enjoys an advantage over ours of at least 
12 per cent. additional profit (6 per cent, 
on the export and the same upon the 
import trade)—a per centage more than 
wwice as large as that usualiy cha 
by the import dealer upon the cost of his 
goods. This gives to him an absolute 
control over that entire branch of 
e. 

The great benefits resulting to the 
northern merchants from our present 
commercial yassalage is fully appre- 
ciated by them, and hence their con- 
stant and vigilant efforts to retain it. 
No sooner had Virginia begun te move 
in this matter by the call of a convention 
at Old Point, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the best means of promoting our 
own direct foreign commerce, than did 
those merchants commence the con- 
struction of five first-class steamers to 
ply between their port and ours. This 
could only have been done to prevent the 
achievement of our commercial inde- 
pendence, and secure to themselves the 
continued enjoyment of their present 
monopoly. 

But this is not all. Within the last 
two weeks, citizens of New-York, no 
doubt stimulated by the apprehension 
of the passage of the bill for establishing 
a line of steamers bet ween the waters of 
Virginia and Antwerp, reported to the 
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senate by the select committee, and its 
ultimate effect in opening and promoting 
our direct trade, have applied to Con- 
gress for aid in the construction of a line 
of steamers between that city and some 
port in Belgium. Not content with the 
monopoly of nearly all the existing lines 
of our foreign commerce, that grasping 
city seeks with eager haste to pounce 
upon and appropriate to her own ex- 
elusive benefit, or to break down by 
opposition, every new line sought out 
= suggested by the enterprise of 
ers. 


For want of the necessary statistics, 
nothing is said about our loss upon the 
value of the mineral productions of Vir- 
ginia, which, it is believed, amounts to 
several millions more. 

Will Virginia continue to remain pas- 
sive, and rest satisfied with the present 
ruinous course of her trade, without an 
effort to change and improve it? Great 
as are her resources, can she sustain so 
heavy adrain as from ten to twelve 
millions of dollars depreciation in the 
value of her productions every Fore t—a 
sum more than sufficient in three years 
to pay off her whole debt, and perfect all 
the great lines of internal improvement 
nece to develop her own resources, 
and invite the commerce of other states 
through her borders. 


The bill above mentioned proposes to 
stop that drain without either charge or 
risk to the commonwealth or her citi- 
zens. Will ae ot pt herself of pe 
opportunity thus afforded to accompli 
an object so imperiously yada by 
the best interests of her citizens? Before 
another so favorable can ever be pre- 
sented for her acceptance, New-York 
will have stepped in, pre-occupied the 
line, and secured to herself forever all 
its benefits. 

At the present time, nearly all of the 
mails of continental Europe through 
England and on to New-York. The 
direction of trade ever follows the line of 
postal communication, and for that 
reason mainly is it that the trade be- 
tween this country and Europe now 
centres at New-York. Let a direct 
communication by steamers be estab- 
lished between Norfolk and Antwe 
and we shall at once secure the whole 
of that portion of the continental mails 
which come through Belgium, embrac- 
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ing a population of more than one bun- 
dred millions, and sweeping cver a ter- 
ritory containing some m 4 the finest 
agricultural and manufacturing districts 
in Europe. And besides, in a short time 
we shall obtain a good share of the 
residue, for the following reasons: Ist. 
The inward voyage from Liverpool to 
Norfolk is from eighieen to thirty hours 
shorter than it is to New-York. One 
day will be thus saved. 2d. Another 


day will be saved in escaping the deten- } 


tion incident to the transit through Eng- 
land. The saving of two days in the 
transmission of intelligence, at an era 
when time enters so largely into the 
computation of all business operations, 
would of itself be controlling. But when 
we add to this, 3dly, the further saving 
of the onerous charges now imposed b 
England upon the transit postage throug 
that kingdom, it can hardly be doubted 
that the Virginia and Antwerp line will 
ina few years after its establishment 
transport the largest portion of the mails 
between Europe and this country. 
When this is done, trade will neces- 
sarily follow, and the great seaport of 
Virginia, being the centre of commercial 
intelligence, must become also the cen- 
tre of commerce itself. Ne longer de- 
pendent upon New-York, Virginia will 
then be the recipient of the benefits of 
exchange and other commercial profits, 
instead of paying them to others, as she 

now does to the amount of nearly twelve 
millions of dollars per annum. 


Laxe Imports For 1852.—The fol- 


lowing table, says the Buffalo Commer- ! 


cial Advertiser, will show the imports at 
that port by the lake for the season of 
1852, and also, for the seasons of 1850 
and 1851. It will be seen that there has 
been a handsome increase of most ar- 
ticles, some being nearly, or quite double 
former seasons. The value of im- 
ports this season over last exceeds 
$13,000,000. 
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1850. 1851. 1352. 

Sate coneoh eke 340,462... 1,149,793.. 
RP ts. Got 42. 19,435.. 112,271 
eee 3,237. 166,188. . 913 
Butter....... Ibs. 5,365,708... 2,354.277.. 3,989,917 
eee 3,936,500.. 4,961,240.. 7,164,672 
ae 1, -. _ 728,100... 1,004,686 
NS ee 7,396,604. . 6,541,400.. 8,796,590 
Wool...... bales 51,604... 61,823... 45,172 
Hemp ........... 1,066... 2,139. . 3,598 
Te 472... 310... 77 
Pains 6s ks0ene 112.. 375... 789 
Broom Corn...... _7,840.. 5,402... 5,420 
Leuther. ...rolls. 7,795... 8,628. 7,155 
Hides........ ©. 73,358.. 50,866.. 95,452 
Copper. ...tons. 54... 665.. 439 

sevens ode 3.038... 2,542 4,848 
Cn eS 11,436.. 17,281.. 34,665 
Lead ....... igs 18,102 26,983 31,916 
Tobaceo ...hhds. 524 1,707.. 6,620 


Lumber. . . . .feet. 47,416,744. 84,068'589. . 72,337,255 
pts No. 18,652,890. . 10,696,006. .12,998,614 


Live Hogs........ a 607.. 111,223 
Sheep ........... a 18,906... 16,590 
a -. (15,926 
pO ee — 2,761... 1,643 
Buffalo Robes. bales —— 3,246... 80 


Commerce or Havana.—The Diario 
de la Marina, of the 1st inst, contains 
full tabular statements of the commerce 
of Havana for the year 1852, and, also, 
comparative statements for several pre- 
ceding years. The products of the 
island registered for exportation at 
Havana, for twelve years, are as follows: 


Years. Bxs, Arrobas. Hhds, Tes 
1852. . .688,747.... 158,496....39,515....2,114 
 eryyee 849,018.... 150,253....44,539....5,108 
1850 ....... 704,777.... 170,002... .28,615....2,156 
31849 ...... »463.... 500,044... 34,413....1,939 
1848 ....... ,083.... 192,172... .25,934....1,707 
1847 ....... 661,766.... 346,390... .32,765....1,425 
1846 ....... 515,900 236,946... .26,679....1,887 
1845 ...... 267 . 170,466....20,075... 847 
1844 ....... 534,582.... 579,248....35,812....1,963 
1843.....056 461 a7 TF .. B5,711....2,198 
ee 427,947... .1,081,468... 37,459... 

1841 ......- 346,890.... 742,570... .42,909....1,984 


In addition to the above, there were 
registered during the twelve years, 
1,911,340 M cigars, and 27,113,473 Ibs. 
of tobacvu—for 1852, 175,559 M of the 
former, and 3,172,577 lbs. of the lat- 
ter. : 


Of the exports for 1852, the United 
States took 196,485 boxes of sugar, 


1850. 1851. 185%. 
Flour....... bbis. 1,096.183.. 1,261,301.. 1,999,519 ©6,548 arrobas of coffee, 36,712 h 
TR. sin.nthne Guay 005... 33,261... 60,669 molasses, 143 tierces honey, 345 arrobas 
RE Ae 81,301.. 70,570... f 679 of wax, 391 pipes rum, 731,125 M cigars, 
Gorm Meal... "91000.  “a987.. ‘so and 841,160 Ibs. tobacco. 
Seed .. ++ +01. 11,830.. '11,146.. 31,559 "The entrances and clearances for 1851 
Ei onthaigh ss 5,614.. 12,818.. 7,686 

eae ee 9,994.  6,367.. 6,814 and 1852 were as follows: 
ae --°° O18, 1500. 1170 1851 d 1,934 Is, of these 623 § 

and i“ * , , ente: , v paniah. 
aaa... 17,339.. 13,721.. 14,582 Je5a, “_ 1,758 To. 
Wheat ....bush. 3,608,261.. 4,260,004.. 5,549,778 1851, cleared 1,865 “« 65 « 
Corn .........«.+ 2,521,149.. 6,080,330. 5,136,746 1852, “ 1,789 « “ 69 «“ 
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Tue Fisneries.—W e give below some 
interesting statistics relative to the fish- 
eries, which are taken from the invalu- 


able forthcoming work of Hon. Lorenzo 
Sabine, referred to in the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury : 


Statistics of the Fisheries of the United States in 1840— General View, showing the Produce, Men, and 
Capital Employed in each State and Territory. 

















States Territories. ed Pickled Fish. Spermaceti Oil bo = Ole 
other 
= "Ge. Bois, Gals. Gals, 
En cine ospapeabad 279,156........ 54, 07h...0-55 BR oc nsp d:asp 117,807 
New-Hampshire .........---..--+- . | pe PR ot eer gars 15,234 
Massachusetts .................... 389,715........ 124,755........ 3,630,972........ 3,364,725 
Rhode Island...................+- 4,004........ 908... . 6666 eer 633,860 
rrr eerr ra © =r 6,598. . 163,207 ........ 1,909,047 
{ Vermont ...... “1 Hs SET Sie «4 oe aman | Ss os gntia keene eee — 
9 i RS Em: aay kes SAM. aes 400,251........ 1,269,541 
NS SE er ARS kes c wee 1,134......00 12,000........ 80, 
Ponneyivania .. .........-.+--000 ee nee J her Ser a ——— 
TE, co nccccenages? se cto cud cee eens OOO. ..u5 49,704........ 142,575 
ida kevaa’ ababecedcecsee. ath ahaa ee Tee — 
TE ao. va sp ceeesbaenkan ——— cccccces BOND searee Bas canto os —- 
North Carolina ................... choc sese 73,350........ —_— ..- 2,387 
South Carolina....... .....+....+. cece Ce ere ——— hss eee — 
RE Eirachas Jisecapes ceeredan SS Ce ee tee rte _ 
TE chsh: 04..p. naked one ve iis sickens a caw cecce —— «+ —_— 
SL, co his «ob d0 aa kas sehen Wiis sagas cece eee — 
SIE, nck schon ate ses wnpeng a Stbbiaws alls cc eee eee beter iss cwe — 
IND bn 5 6 on dee ctcce ove tens EE cn » Sips iiss: hence eee — 
BOND. ni. ok enchneds ved. cist o¥e8 lees eens ce eeeeee FS oO — 
IIL | casibnenee. <ansencolide: nee eeeliinnk» katt 3,506........ dint? Je opt 4 
NRL S05. s b's ditesecectcetncabn a nee e wee Bite ie eee — 
SDS cS. sdddds We asdds. Wiens ec ceee Biccabade ER ccsvaces 28 
eee ee OE cee aA same Hirt ote os 
is 526 ben <pssse heen cakebh —- beeen — —_— 
SEM ibecch ites cudsAScovwee eee 16,3884 5.0105 cw swweee 60 
MONOD . Si Liethbws ene sco teinics ous 69,000........ Te hcasese ee — 
PUN Lh 08 boncda.ss choses tinnhe nsec OSES annce i Re 1,500 
as Sibel ndals is cdivd cptanked eee keene Tee — 
District of Columbia ...... ........ eee ee 24,300........ — —- 
ill. ie, ciuadcs in dedk oe te 472,359..... .. 4,764,908........ 7,536,778 
Value Whale- Statistics of the Cod, of the United States 
bone and other No. of Men ‘ P 
States and Territories. Done wid fine employer. Toeteted during the years 1849, 1850, 1851 : 
Fisheries. Imports of Salt, — . — 
nchibnithal «a0 $2,351 3,610.. $526,967 Year. Tonnage. Bushels. Quintals, Value. 
New-Hampshire.. cae 399. 59,680 1849..... 81,695... 11,622,163.. 197,457. $419,092 00 
..» 442,974 16,000. . 11,725,850 1850... ..93,706.. 11,224,185.. 168,600.. 365,349 00 
CS veal 45 1,160.. 1,077,157 1851*....95,616.. 8,681,176.. 151,088.. 367,729 00 
Connecticut...... 157,592 2,215.. 1,301,640 ‘ re ad 
Vermont. pa: siaie.,: shamed a The following statistics show how 
~TOTK. ..-.+«- ’ -- , +. 
es 74.000.. 179. —- 93,975 much these fisheries have fallen off. 
Pennsylvania .... 15,240. 58.. 16,460 The value of exports of codfish was: 
Delaware......... ,987.. 165... 170,000 
aryland....... oe 12,)67.. 7,814.. 88,947 
Ms Loses <9 40 4,150.. 556... 383 
North Carolina. .. 23,800.. 1,784.. 213,502 
South Carolina... —- - . 1,617 
Alabama ........ a oo —— 
Mississippi....... _— — a 
Louisiana........ ae —- -—— 
| nn ge Pr, Tes 242 Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery of the United 
entucky........ ad —— — States. 
jo.... otse oa 165... 12,210 6 
Indiana.......... 1,150 = — Mackerel Tnepected——, 
Tilinois........... pal pm AE iatee In Mass, InN. H. In Maine, 
ee: Tyla aignk —_..- ‘Year. Tonnage employed bbis. bbls. bbls. 
kansas........ os — ‘— errr 48,725.. 212,946.. 19.375... — 
Michigan......... — 453.. 28,640 1834.......... -- 252,854.. 18,200.. 40,661 
Florida.......... 6,000. . 67.. 10,000 1835.......... —  194,450.. 15,300.. — 
Wisconsin. ...... 355... 138.. 61,300 
Towa.........-.+ oa —— —— *The tonnage in 1851 was divided as follows, 
District Columbia, 15,500 527 64,500 viz. :—Maine, 45,528 ; New-Hampshire, 1,916 ; Mas- 
ae ee achusetts, 39,982; Rhode Island, 376; Connec- 
$1,153,234 36,584 $16,429,620 ticut, 6,785 ; New-York, 1,034. 
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“In Mass, InN. H. In Maine. 
bbis. bbls. bbls. 





Year. Toonage employed. 


0 rr — 176,931.. 9,450.. 25,298 
a 46,811.. 188,157.. 5,225.. 22,460 
Pe uiis..... 73,018.. 700... — 

venee+.--» 28,269.. §0,082.. .630.. — 
ee eee 11,321.. 55,537.. 1,100.. — 
I 16,170.. 86,181.. 1,240... — 
1845.......... 21,413.. 202,302.. 1,075... — 
CO 36,463.. 174,064. 1,369.. — 
1847... 31,451... 1.. 2,008.. — 
1848.......... 43,558.. 300,130.. 2,400.. — 
1849 42,942.. 931,856.. 2,867.. — 
A clesinens 58,112.. — 3.125.. — 
eee *50,539.. 320,245.. 3,073.. 31.472 
1852... ro - 2140..  — 


Sreampoats in THe Unirep Srares. 
—We are indebted to A. Guthrie, Esq., 
steamboat inspector, for the following list 
of steamboats in the United States. 

The list shows that the western cities 
have the largest number—St. Louis 
taking the lead, and Cincinnati next in 
the figures. The eastern cities, how- 
ever, exceed in the proportion of tonnage, 
as New-York, with ninety-two boats, 

ives a tonnage of 64,447 tons, while St, 
Pouis, with 126 boats, only gives 30,948 
tons. 

Most of the western boats are high 
pressure, while the eastern are low pres- 
sure. 


No. of No. high No.low 

Places. boats, Tonnage, pressure, pressure, 
Cincinnati ....... 104. 24,109....104.. —_ 
Wheeling. 38. 6,843. ... 38.. — 
Pittsburg .... .... 101. 16,384....101.. _ 
Eastport o Sy apere 5 
dauherticia cbt - “ow 4 
eames sds 9.... 1,404.... 4.. 5 
Portiand ... on 1,247..2.—.. 3 
Nantucket. ...... as 479....—.. 2 
Boston ...... 8.. 1,018.... 4. 4 
Pall River. . 6.... 4,769.... 6.. _ 
le . | Besae et os 
ee 1.. 149....— ... i 
Newport.......... Rat , ree ee 
mee. ... _¥. 245....—... 1 
Stonington ....... ares. 1 
New,London..... 9. 3,945.... 3.. 6 
Middletown. ... 13. ae 2 
New-York ....... 92 64,447.... 10..., 82 
New-Haven...... es 806....—.. 2 
Sag Harbor... .... « 128....—.,. 1 
Newark... i 1,005 ...—.. 3 
Amboy .. 17. 5,440.... 3.... 14 
Barlington ....... Il.. S70. Gua 6 
o Bivcos Beticess hues BD 

phia ..... 60.... 10,356... 24.... 26 
Baltimore ........ 34. 9,387.... 10.... 24 
Norfolk ...... 8 936.... 3... 5 
mouth ........ 1 86....—... 1 
ashington ...... 2 CDi. Feu 1 
Newbern.......... 4 167.... 4... — 
St. Mark’s........ 1 FP cas Gas _ 
Johnsville... .... 1 5B.... —.. 1 
ubwood......... 6 1,352....—.. 6 
Pilesbury......... 79 ...—.. 1 
Wilmington .. 15.... 30,014.... 10.. 5 
Alexandria. ..... 268....—.. 2 
ntdiids 11 4,096.... 4.. 7 


* Maine, 9,858 ; New-Hampshire, 481; Massa- 
chusetts, 59,416 ; Rhode Island, 190; Connecticut, 
504. Total, 50,539. 


No. of No. high low 

Places. boats.  Tonuage. pressure. . 
Savannah.... .... 27.... 5,750.... 12 15 
Mobile ... «-. 78... 13/146 = 
Galveston........ 10 1, 10 _ 
Brazos............ 5 6 5... — 
Pensacola........ te OB... one. De 
Camden........-.. 10.... 2,000....—.... 10 
San Francisco.... 50.... 34,986.... 3.... 47 
Dis. of Vermont... 13.... 3,439. A 
Champlain ....... 6.20 Wikia of 
Oswegatchie...... $.... 1,986.... 3..... = 
QUUIEEBA 6.50505... ‘Greue Baeicsas ane @ 
Genesee. ......... 8.... 2B... .cee 8 
Buffalo........... 41.... 25,925.... 34..0. 7 
ne Isle...... T..c< Gees ee 
Cuyahoga... .... 13.... 6497.... 1%... = 
Sandusky......... ES 78.260 Rec 
Maumee .......... a a 1 
ne . Eee 44.... 16,179.... 23.... 2 
Mackinac...... ea Se _ 
Chicago........... 4.20, . Cicdnsd ce 
St. Louis......... 126.... 30,048....126.... — 
Vicksburg ........ .. 6B7.... 4... — 
New-Orleans. .... 111.... 34,336....111.... — 
Nashiville......... cece Selb Bnces MBeune = 
Louisville.........  26.... 14,529... — = 
Total ...........1,205....391,557....853.... 352 


The number given in the above table 
to the city of New-York is only ninety- 
two, which is a very small figure if we 
take in the numerous ferry-boats and 
tow-boats that ply about the bay and 
rivers sdjacent to the city. With these 
added, the aggregate would amount to 
one hundred and fifty at least. 


Mr. Fasens lately delivered a lecture 
upon French Cayenne, in which he said 
—Cayenne presents itself at this time in 
a peculiar aspect, as being the asylum of 
political convicts and exiles, and 
theatre whereon the great and thrilling 
drama of emancipation has been enact- 
ed, and as offering a field for mercantile 


re, People, generally king, 
are alm 1 ay 


ost ignorant of even its geogra- 
phical locality ; and no wonder, or very 


often the newspapers publish accounts 
which are incorrect and misleading. 
He would present a few observations on 
its physical aspect, and then proceed to 
lance at its commercial and social con- 
ition. In accordance with this pro- 
gramme, the lecturer described the 
geography of the colony, and, regarding 
its physical aspect, remarked, that in 
scattered portions ot the coast are deep 
tracts of country of low level surface 
covered with thick bushes. This soli 
mass of vegetable life strikes the be- 
holder at first as an army of intruders on 
a foreign domain. That the soft mud, 
in which these bushes have taken root, 
has been thrown up by the sea, there 
cannot be a doubt. Shells of oysters, 
and even the anchor of a ship have been 
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discovered two leagues from the ocean, 
evidently showing that the ocean has 
made incursions. So long as this mud 
continues soft it tends to break the force 
of the ocean rolls; but there are times 
when if becomes hard, and the sea 
rushes through with terrific and destruc- 
tive violence. , Regarding the climate 
of Cayenne, Mr. Fabens said, that so far 
from its being unhealthy, as is generally 
supposed, it was decidedly a healthy 
nape Tn and about the town of Cayenne 
air is bracing and salubrious. That 
the seamen of our merchant ships have 
suffered from diseases must be ad- 
mitted; but at the same time it ought to 
be remembered, that that class of men 
are proverbial for careless and intemper- 
ate habits. The seasons are divided 
into the rainy and the dry. The former 
commences in November and continues 
seven months. During this rainy season 
the water falls in immense masses for 
days together. The temperature varies 
very little, and the prevailing winds are 
from the north and northeast. It is also 
a fact that Cayenne is generally free 
from pestilences, and even earthquakes 
have not left their mark, though they 
have been sometimes slightly heard. In 
a commercial sense, Cayenne presents 
many advaatages. To the early French 
colonists it presented a forbidding aspect ; 
but they resolutely set their shoulders to 
the wheel, and soon produced a chan 
for the graceful cotton was seen in fal 
bloom, and the spices of the east lent a 
fragrance tothe air; tamarind and im 
trees grew up as if by magic, and the 
dark forests were made to yield the most 
valuable woods. Since then, emanci 
tion has swept over the land and blight- 
ed the once fair prospect. However, 
the country still presents a fine field for 
commerce. Among the various com- 
modities of the country, the sugar-cane 
occupies the first rank. This product is 
raised principally on table lands, though 
ruins are still to be seen on the slopes, 
The average production does not exceed 
7,000 pounds to the acre. The process 
of cultivation is highly interesting — 
Many estates have been abandoned, and 
the quantity exported may be set down 
at zero. The clove tree was transplant- 
ed to Cayenne, where it has since been 
cultivated with svecess. It flourishes 
best on mountain sides, and is laid out 
in alleys of twenty feet, and the cloves 
gtow in bunches on the branches of the 


trees, and present a fine prospect. It is 
icked by heatd by means of double 
ers, and exposed in the sun, where 
it becomes browned. It requires but 
little outlay of capital, and growing im 
healthy localities, and requiring only a 
small amount of labor, can be worked 
by whites. Mr. Fabens then entered 
into the particulars of other producti 
and showed how their cultivation 
declined since the emancipation of the 
blacks. Such is the richness of the soil 
and the beauty of the climate, that even 
a negro has only occasion to work one 
day in fifteen to produce food enough 
for his family. The fruits, particularly, 
are abundant, and the bays and rivers 
abound with fish, and the forests with 
game. The forests would make the for- 
tune of the man who would enter ona 
timber speculation, for the production is 
great, and the means of transportation 
easy. The delightful climate of Cayenne 
makes it a pleasant place of residence, 
and its wonderful exemptions from storms 
and earthquakes make it a convenient 
stopping place for whalers and homeward- 
bound fisiamen wanting supplies. Mr. 
Fabens then entered on the history of 
Cayenne, and remarked that when, ii 
1791, the Assembly of France proclaim- 
ed throughout the colonies the dictum 
that all men were free, the colonists were 
complete Poses, but at length 
compromised matters with their negroes 
by merely informing them they were 
free, and then making them work hard- 
er than ever. Nevertheless, the colon 
was in an unsettled state; and in 18 
the planters set vigorously to work to 
frighten the blacks into obedience. After 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe, the 
blacks were emancipated suddenly in 
Cayenne, as well as in the other French 
colonies. Coming as it did at first in the 
form of a declaration, blasting all the 
lanter’s prospects, it was indeed a 
Fitter ill ; and when the official decree 
arrived, ordering emancipation to take 
place within two months, the planters 
anticipated it by freeing their negroes at 
once. A state of terror existed among 
the colonists, and the military and police 
were kept continually on the qui vive. 
The institution of universal suffrage be- 
ing ne to the blacks, produced 
laughable farees, for many had no 
names, and the christening scenes were 
ludicrous in the extreme; but on the 
day of voting the confusion was awful, 
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The result of these political measures is 
to be seen now in the colony, which has 
crowded jails and grog-shops, and pre- 
sents many a scene of awful destitution. 
Desolation has succeeded to prosperity. 
The colonists had feared that emancipa- 
tion would be followed by an insurrec- 
tion of the biacks + but the real mischief 
has shown itself in the ruin caused by 
the laziness of the negroes. Slavery 
ostensibly existed before, but now we see 
that the blacks are slaves to their own 
brutal and degrading passions. After a 
few further remarks, Mr. Fabens con- 
cluded by making a few general obser- 
vations on the colony of Cayenne and 
its relations tothe mother country, and 
hinted at the propriety of the United 
States protesting against the uprearing 
of a penal colony, which will scatter a 
stream of vice through her cities. 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
TABLES ACCOMPANYING THE ANNUAT REPORT OF 
THé SiCRsaTARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Statement of Dyties and Revenues during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1852: 


The receipts into the treasury during the fiscal 
year, ending June Ist, were : 


FROM CUSTOMS, VIZ: 
During the * agg ending Septem- 


MCLs: ncches «naunienruae s $14,754,909 34 
—- quarter ending December 
cS eae eee - 9,601,500 40 
During the quarter ending March 31 
Mss 0 cdh gehen och ¢abbeSebutihe 12,109,761 80 
During the quarter ending June 
Tic «ds 00 0-00 cnptindinae tet eneean 10,873,146 08 
Total... ...cccccees cece ses+s+ $47,339 326 62 


From sales of public 
TT < chamenenmeiiin $2,043,339 58 
Miscellaneous and in- 
cidentai sources, in- 
eluding military con- 
tributions in Mexico 345,820 69 
Total receipts exclusive of loans. 49,728,386 89 
Balance in Treasury, July 1, 1851.... 10,911,645 68 


Total Meams... 2.4) cocdusbvss $60,640.032 57 
The expenditures during the fiscal year, exclusive 


of trust funds, were : 
Civil list, legislative, executive, judi- 





0 a rere . $3,422,939 29 
Foreign intercourse.......... .. 4,132,671 45 
Milecetlanects..................0665 9,824,158 02 
Under direction of Interior Depart- 


en ae 5,198,828 94 
Under direction of War Department. 8,925,246 92 
Under direction of Navy Department. 8,928,236 05 
Expenditures on public debt, includ- 

ing interest, Texas stock, redemp- 

tion of loans, commissions on pur- 

chase of stock, reimbursement of 

Treasury notes, &c............+. 6,275,815 53 
Total expenditures... ............. $46,007,896 20 
Balance in Treasury, July Ist, 1852.. 14,632,136 37 


——— Oy ieoaemaye fy pam ag 4 

jor frat quarter o, from 

July 1 to September 30, 1852, pr lk og to war- 
rants issued exclusive of trust funds and treasury 
notes funded : 


RECEIPTS. 

From customs.............+ wekdives $15,723,935 71 
From sales of public lands.......... 415,945 91 

From miscellaneous and incidental 
GOUTGED ..cdcccsosicidses “> Foe és 191,200 10 
$16,331,081 72 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil list, miscelianeous and foreign 
intercourse ...... ocens€is évieemdias $3,993,086 71 

Expense of collecting the revenues 
from customs, ......-........005+ 556,411 09 
Expense of collecting from lands... . 34,469 30 


Indian Department ....$1,918,185. 56 
FORGED, ....ccncsees 887,571 38 
—_—-——-—__ 2,805,756 94 
Army proper, &c...... $2,669,662 23 
Fortifications, ordnance., 
arming militia, &c.... 216,787 04 


2,886,449 27 
| at OS ey ope ee eee, 2,868,760 51 
Paying the old publicdebt. 216 09 
Intorest on Treasury notes 4342 
Red :mption of stock of 
we loan of 1843........ 300,000 00 
Reimbursement of Trea- 
sury notes, per act of 
1847, paid in specie.... 50 00 
$300,309 51 
From which deduct re- 
yments on acct. of 
terest on public debt.. 4,656 14 
295,653 37 


$13,440,587 69 


Statement of the Public Debt on the 1st Jan., 1853. 


Of the old funded and unfunded debt, 

payable on presentation.......... $114,573 40 
Treasury notes outstanding, funda- 

ble or payable on presentation .... 121,161 64 
Debt of the corporate cities of the 

a of as assumed 4 

act e 20th May, 1836—$60. 

payable annually .............. a 780,000 00 


LOANS. 


Bix per cent. of 1842, 
redeemable December 
eee: $8,198,686 03 
Five per cent. of 1843, 
redeemable July 1, 
DUE. ectdebeccodees 4,526,531 35 
Six per cent. of 1846. 
redeemable November 
12, 1856.....-........ 4,999,139 71 
Six per cent. of 1847, 
redeemable January 
1, 1868...... .......+25,656,600 00 
Six cent. of 1848, 
redeemable July 1, 
ee eee 15,735,000 00 
Five per cent. Texan 
indemnity, redeema- 
ble Jan. 1, 1865....... 5,000,000 00 64,115,957 09 
$05,131,692 13 
Amount of the public debt on the 
20th Nov., 1851, as per Report on 
the Finances of the 6th Jan., 1852. ..62,560,395 26 


ADD 
On account of the Tax Indemnity, 
per act of Sept. 9, 1850............ 5,000,000 00 


967,560,395 26 
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Statement of Public Debt continued. 


—— of pnblic debt, 20th Nov., 


DEDUCT PAYMENTS. 


On account of the old 
funded and unfunded 


eo $2,143 39 
On account of city debts 

assumed ............. 60,000 00 
On account of treasu 

notes paid in money. . 50 00 


Brought forward..............+.~ $67,560,395 26 
STOCKS PURCHASED. 
Of the five per cent loan 
of 1843......... ...«. 1,711,400 00 
Of the six per cent. loan 
of 1846 .........2.04. 9 74 
Of the six per cent. loan 
SP He 650,000 00 
Of the six per cent. loan 
Of 1848.0... 6.66. 00e 5,000 00 2,428,703 13 
As above eeseceesesss $65,131,692 13 





ART. XIlL—-AGRICUL TURAL ITEMS AND STATISTICS, ETC. 


[The Hon. Mr. Moore, of Louisiana, in answer to a charge lately made in Congress 
against the sugar culturists, that they were a band of millionaire capitalists, whose inter- 
ests were opposed to that of the laboring classes, set out many facts and statistics, 


from which we extract the following :—] 


SUGAR CULTURE OF LOUISIANA—AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS OF GEORGIA—SEA-ISLAND COT- 


TON OF FLORIDA—MONTGOMERY PLANTERS’ 


GIN, ETC. 


ist. There are no millionaires and few 
capitalists among sugar planters; the 
latter generally understand their own 
interest. too wal to embark in so uncer- 
tain and precarious a business. 

2d. The interest of the sugar planter is 
not apposed to the interest of the labor- 
ing classes; on the contrary, as I shall, 
I think, be able to demonstrate. 

When I speak of capitalists, I mean 
men who wield cash capital. I do not 
pretend to say that there is no capital 
invested in sugar plantations. The ag- 
grogate capital is very large, consisting, 

rst, of the plantations previously em- 
payed in the cultivation of rice and cot- 
changed to the culture of sugar- 
cane, for reasons hereinafter stated; 
second, of the steam-engines, sugar- 
miils, kettles, &e,, &c., necessary to 
manufacture the cane into sugar, chiefly 
‘obtained from Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and New-York, which, at 
a fair estimate, must have cost at least 
$16,500,000, nearly all originally bar- 
rowed, and a considerable portion of 
which yet remains unpaid. 

My friend [Mr. Meade] said that “in 
his opinion, for every dollar pocketed by 
the capitalist, about one cent goes into that 
of the laborer.” Now, I beg leave to as- 
sure the gentleman and the House, that 
whatever may be the case in other 
branches of business, it wil! not apply to 
sugar planters in Louisiana ; almost the 
very reverse is the fact, as I will show 
by a simple statement of facts. 

Iam guardian to a minor who owns 
part of a sugar plantation in partnership 


CONVENTION—HISTORY OF THE COTTON 


with others. One of the owners, who 
manages the concerns of the partnership, 
is a capable, attentive, and discreet per- 
son. The accounts are settled annually, 
and dividends of the profits, if any, made 
on making the settlement. For the crop 
of 1851, it was found that nearly the 
whole net proceeds of the crop had been 
expended in procuring the necessary 
supplies for the plantation, leaving but 
about five cents in the dollar to the pro- 
prietors for their own attention, industry, 
and interest on the capitai invested. 
The balance went to labor, about in the 
following proportion, viz.: twenty per + 
cent. to the manager, sugar-boiler, en- 
gineer, carpenters, bricklayers, coopers, 
and other laborers; five per cent. to phy- 
sicians and others; twenty per cent. for 
pork, flour, and other tgs. princi- 
pally from the State of Ohio. The bal- 
ance was paid for clothing, wa shoes, 
axes, hoes, plows, &c., principally from 
the eastern states; sugar-kettles, grate- 
bars, &c., as repairs, from Tennessee ; 
hoop-poles from Kentucky ; horses an 
ned 8 from Missouri; wagons and carts 
from Wheeling, Virginia, &c.; together 
with the cost of transporting those sup- 
plies to the plantation. This, too, was 
exclusive of the freizht, insurance, and 
charges on the sugar and molasses to 
market, deducted from the sales by the 
factors before rendering the accounts on 
which our settlement was made. The 
freight alone amounted to about $2,300, 

id rincipally to vessels owned in the 

ew-Engiand states. 

It will be perceived by this statement 
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that about twenty-five per cent. went to 
labor in Louisiana, and about seventy 
per cent. to labor in other states, over 
and above the freight and charges of the 
crop to market. 

It is true, that the season of 1851-52 
was rather unprofitable; for, although 
the production was an average crop, the 

walidy was inferior, and the prices low. 
etter results are anticipated from the 
crop of 1852. 


Upon the subject of the agricultural 
prospects of Georgia, we find a paper in 
the Savannah Republican which gives a 
very flattering view. The editor says: 

“ We had the pleasure, some days ago, 
of meeting an intelligent agriculturist 
from the North, now on a tour through 
the Southern States. He comes for the 
purpose of informing himself of the con- 
dition and prospects of southern agricul- 
ture, and not to meddle in any way with 
our institutions. A few years ago he 
visited England and Europe for a simi- 
lar object. The subjoined extract of a 

rivate letter from Columbus to a friend 
in this city, embodies some of his im- 
pressions in regard to Western Georgia : 
“*Though the soil of Western Geor- 
a, to a northern man, observing super- 

cially, seems poor and un romising, the 
stubble of the corn and other evidences 
show it to be greatly productive, and 
that the crops of” the Tas year at least 
were heavy and profitable. The roads, 
which have been almost impassable 
from the heavy rains early in January, 
are now nearly dry, and cotton is retin | 
rapidly to market. At least two hundre 
wagons must have entered Columbus 
to-day. The country is evidently pros- 
pering and improving. Every where I 
observe a great deal of land being clear- 
ed aud preparing for the coming sea- 
son. A great many new houses, stable: 
and negro settlements are building, iat 
I have seen several new churches in 
the woods. Extensive hill-side ditchin 
and swamp draining is going on, and 
have noticed guano in the returning 
cotton wagons. The country people 
with whom I have conversed, are the 
most busy, hopeful, and ambitious that I 
have seen at the South. 

“There is one agricultural operation 
that will, I think, eventually add much 
to the wealth of Georgia, which seems 
not yet to have been thought of. There 
are frequent water courses, and the 
sandy soil is exactly of the character 


best adapted for irrigation. I have little 
doubt that forage crops could be made 
in water-meadows in this soil and cli- 
mate more profitable than cotton. Five 
tons of hay would be a small crop to ex- 
pect from a water-meadow. It would 
not cost five dollars a ton to eut and 
make it. You now, in Savannah, send to 
the North and pay thirty dollars a ton for 
it.’ ”? 

A pretty general acquaintance in the 
greater part of Georgia, leads us to be- 
heve that her agricultural prospects are 
better at this time than they have ever 
been. The State Agricultural Society, 
the many similar associations in the 
several counties, the introduction of 
rail-roads, and the general spirit of im- 
provement in all departments of indus- 
try, have had a most beneficial influ- 
ence. The lands in Georgia yield more 
now than ever heretofore—not that they 
are more productive, but on account of 
improved s of culture which 
have been introduced. In the early set- 
tlement of the state, it was the custom 
of farmers to make the most they could 
out of their lands in the shortest possible 
time, and when they were exhausted, to 
abandon them and go further west In 
this way, the lands were soon worn out, 
and Georgia became an_ old-looking 
state, before she had attained to her 
threescore years and ten. 

A more judicious em, however. 
has been , ted withi “the fit 
teen years. The lands thus exhausted 
and abandoned have been bought up in 
large quantities by wealthy planter 
who have the means to rest and improve 
them. While cultivating the richer 
lands, they devote much of their atten- 
tion to restoring the poorer descriptions 
—and thus, within the past few years, 
lands which were abandoned as worth- 
less, have been made to yield abundant 
crops. 

In the mean time, other improvements 
have been made. More substantial and 
elegant country residences have been 
put up; churches and schools have been 
multiplied, and the comforts and con- 
veniences of life have been increased. 
In times past, the farmer was content 
with any kind of a house, so it afforded 
him shelter from the weather. Now 
there is a disposition in many parts of 
the state to build up homesteads, in the 
English sense of the word. He has ceased 
to turn his face tothe west, and has come 
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Agricultural Prospects of Georgia—Sea Island Cotton. 


to regard Georgia as his abiding place. 
The result of all this is, our people have 
become attached to the soil, and conse- 
uently they are now improving their 
rms, embellishing their homes, laying 
off pleasure grounds, planting orehards, 
establishing homesteads to be hand- 

ed down and kept in their families. 

A ther, the prospects of the state 
are highly encouraging. Great as our 
advancement has been in material 
wealth, it has been at least equaled by 


the improvement which has been going 
on in the social and physical condition 
of the people. 


We spoke a good deal in our last num- 
ber, of the position, history, and pros 
rity of Florida. The rye e 
subject of the culture of Sea I: Cotton 
there, may very well be appended :— 

The high price of long staple cotton, 
and the peculiar adaptation of the soil and 
climate of East Florida to its success- 
ful cultivation, are attracting the atten- 
tion of the cotton-planters of the neigh- 
boring states, and numbers are arri " 
on every steamer from Georgia, Sou 
Carolina and Alabama, in quest of cot- 
ton lands. 

No culture in the world can be more 
remunerative than that of the Sea Island 
on the rich hommocks of East Florida, 
at forty to fifty cents per pound, which 
is about the average price the cotton ship- 
ped from the St. John’s the present sea- 
son has brought in the Savannah and 
Charleston markets. It is caleulated that 
Sea Island cotton ought to bring double 
the price of the short staple, to compen- 
sate for the great trouble of ginning and 

ring it for market, and the less 
Le HE a a per acre—so that 
when s staple brings ten cents, long 
staple ought to bring twenty cents, to be 
equally remunerative. But when short 
staple pays well at the present prices of 
nine to ten cents, the production of Sea 
Island must be “ coining,” when, in- 
stead of twice, it brings more than four 
times as much—or forty to forty-six 
cents per pound. 

There is no probability that cotton of 
either deseription will be lower than at 
present for many years to come—on the 
contrary, there is every reason to believ 
that the prices will range higher, dint 
a the increased oe can scarce- 

y keep e increasing de- 
mand. This is the general ‘nition 
of far-seeing observers in Europe as well 


as this country. The intelligent London 
correspondent of the National Intelligen. 
cer remarks, that the “ —— increas- 
ing consumption of this article in the 
United States, the improving condition 
of the social relations of Europe, and the 
augmenting wealth of Great Britain, 
and her Orental and Australian empire, 
combine to indicate that consumption 
in the aggregate must continue to in- 
crease, and occasion serious considera- 
tions to all connected with the cotton 
trade, respecting the future supplies of 
the raw material. The Economist esti- 
mates the consumption of cotton for the 
year 1852, as follows :— 


Bales. 
Great Britain... .. 1. ....s00+--cceee cess 2,039,751 
France and remainder of Continent....... 1,319,637 
United States ..........0..c000cceeee cece 603,000 
Total ............ enesseneee-s «3,902,980 


The stock of cotton in the ports of Great 
Britain, at the close of 1851, was 494,000 
bales ; it is expected to be considerably 
less at the close of the present year.” 

But the vastly increasing demand for 
the long staple cotton, now used exclu- 
sively for all the finer fabrics, and the li- 
mited extent of territory on which 
the best quality can be successfully cul- 
tivated, will advance and maintain it at 
a much higher rate than the present. 
But even at present prices, this culture is 
immensely profitable, and will soon 
bring all our best lands in East Florida 
into cultivation. These lands are advan- 
cing in price as well on account of their 
intrinsic value as their limited extent, 
Their facility of access to the Charleston 
and Savannah markets add greatly to 
their value; the land carriage to the 
navigable waters of the St. John's, in no 
instance exceeds twenty miles, and for 
the greater portion is much less. 

The durability of the hommock lands 
of Alachua, Marion, Levy, Hernando, and 
Hillsborough counties, has been as well 
tested as their fertility, many of them 
having been for twenty or twenty-five 
years in successive cultivation, without 
exhibiting any appreciable falling off in 
their productiveness. The causes ot this 
extraordinary fertility and durability of 
land, from whose a rance, a8 com- 

with soils of similar promise in 
ess favored latitudes, such results would 
not be expected, it is not our 
purpose to investi te; let it suflioe sea 
experience has fully established the 
facts, and these facts are much more ims 
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portant than any theories by which they 
might be quplainel: 

A bright prospect is opening before 
East Florida, and many years will not 

by before her increased wealth and 
population will astonish those who are 
unacquainted with the value and extent 
of her undeveloped resources. Her soil, 
her climate, the value of her productions 
and position constitute elements of pros- 
perity eqalled by no state in the Union, 
and must in time produce their natural 
results. 

The following is the circular of the 
Southern Central Association of Georgra 
in regard to the convention prcposed to 
be held in May next, at Montgomery. 

Ata meeting called by the Execnu- 
tive Committee of the Southern Central 
Agricultural Association, in Macon, Ga., 
on the 21st of October, 1852, attended by 
a large number of the State Society of 
Georgia, and by delegates fiom Vir- 

inia, §. Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, Tennessee and Louisiana, hs 
following resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, That the members of the 
Agricultural Association of the Slave- 
holding States, to be organized as here- 
inafter recommended, be composes of 
such citizens of the same as, taking an 
interest in Agriculture, desire to become 
members thereof, and of Delegates from 
State and Local Agricultural Societies ; 
and from States or parts of States. 

Resolved, That such persons as above 
designated, are recommended to con- 
vene at Montgomery, Ala, on the first 
Monday in May next, and to organize 
an Agricultural Association of the Slave- 
holding States, under such provisions as 
to them may appear best calculated to 
fulfil the purposes of their organization, 
which shall hold its meetings, in succes- 
sion, in all the slave-holding states that 
may participate in the Association. 

Resolved, That a Committee of Cor- 
respondence, to consist of seven, be ap- 
pointed to carry into effect the foregoing 
resolutions. 

Acting under the third resolution, the 
undersigned respectfully invite your at- 
tention, and solicit your co-operation and 
influence in promoting the great and 
important interests involved in the sub- 
jects which will engage the attention of 
the contemplated assemblage in Mont- 


ne it is manifest that great advan- 
tages may reasonably be expected to re- 


sult from periodical meetings of persons 
or representatives of persons cultavating 
the soil of the South and West, having 
acommon interest in the Institutions, 

Productions, Commerce, Manufactures 
and Education of the Planting States, 

The chief objects of such an Associa- 
tion. it is presumed, would be to improve 
our own agriculture, yielding peculiar 
productions throngh the agency of a nor- 
mal labor, requiring a distinct economy, 
and dependent on a climate of its own: 

To : ar the resources and unite 
and combine the energies of the Slave- 
holding States. so as to increase their 
wealth, power and dignity, as members 
of this Confederacy : 

To enlist and foster those scientific pur- 
suits which reveal to us the elements and 
character of our soils, instruct us in the 
presence of those magazines of fertilizers 
which Nature has with so bountiful and 
considerate a hand provided forthe uses of 
the industrious and the enterprising; and 
search out the histories and habits of the 
insect tribes which destroy (it is be- 
lieved) annually a fifth of our crops, and 
supply us with a knowledge of them 
which may enable us to guard against 
their future ravages : 

To promote the mechanic arts, directly 
and indirectly auxiliary to agriculture, 
and by a generous confidence and libe- 
ral patronage, raise those engaged in 
them to a social ome, always the 
just reward of intelligence, industry and 
Oe oaks be done, 

To di as far as may 
he sentiment against the barriers Rich 
have been artlully raised to cut off our 
commercial intercourse with distant 
countries, save through such outlets as 
are supplied by Northern marts, exact- 
ing tribute upon what we produce and 
consume: 

To exert an influence in establishing 
a system of common school instruction 
which will make Christians as well as 
scholars of our children ; which, in arm- 
ing the rising generation with the instru- 
ments of owns will instruct them 
also in their r uses; impressing 
upon them, from rst to last, that (espe- 
cially under our form of government) 
private worth consiitutes the aggregate 
of public good, and that no one can dis- 
regard his duties to those around him 
without positive injury to himself. 

These constitute main purposes 
for which we appeai to the individual 
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and aggregate interests of the Slave- 
holding States to meet us in an Agricul- 
tural Rcation in Montgomery, on 
the first Monday in May next. Your at- 
tendance is respectfully and earnestly 
uested. 

.C, Daniel, De Kalb Co. ; George 
R. Gilmer, Lexingion ; Thomas Stocks, 
Greensboro’ ; J. Hamilton Couper, Da- 
rien ; James M. Chambers, Columbus ; 
Asbury Hull, Athens ; John P. King, 
Augusta, 


The following highly interesting com- 
munication from the Hon. Garnett An- 
drews presents some facts connected 
with the early history of the cotton gin in 
Georgia, that cannot fail to be interesting. 

Cotton having become of such vast 
importance, not only to the producers, 
but to the world, every thing re'ating to 
its history is of interest. Therefore, I 


am induced to give a li‘tle information 
Pres. obtained in relation to the great 
e, 


rode, a few days since, six miles be- 


low this place, to see my old friend 
Thomas Talbot, and his kitchen and 
barn. Mr. Talbot is eighty-three years 


old, in full possession of his facu!ties, and 
is living where he settled sixty-two 
ago. Whitney, the inventor of 
cotton gin, settled a plantation ad- 
joining him, on which he placed one of 
is gins, the first that was used in Wilkes 
county—perhaps the first in the state. 
He and his partner, Durkee, erected a 
in house and a large cotton house—the 
to hold the cotton they expected to 
receive from customers to gin. The 
gin house was grated, so that visitors 
might look throwgh and see the cotton 
flying from it without seeing the gin. He 
suffered women to go into the gin house 
to see the machinery, not apprehending 
that they could betray his secret to 
builders. Lyon, who lived some eight 
or ten miles above this place, by dressin 
himself in women’s clothes, procured mt 
mittance, and came out and made his 
improvement, the saw gin. Mr. Talbot 
says that Billy McFerran, a little Irish 
blacksmith, who died a few years ago in 
this country, made the saws, the first 
that ever were made. Durkee, Whit- 
ney’s partner, being dissipated, and in- 
attentive to business, sold out his 
place, and the gin and cotton house 
coming into the possession of Mr. Tal- 
bot, he moved them to this place. The 
former is now his kitchen, and still has 


its long grated windows, as in th ti 
of Whitney. The cotton house 


large and commodious barn. Mr. Tal. 


bot says that Allison-or Ellison, who had 

been connected with Whitney in_busi- 

ness, told him that the latter got his first 

idea of the invention from a gin used to 

ap ag rags for making paper, and which 
e saw on a wrecked vessel. 

On the place sold by Whitney, was 
erected, in 1811, a cotton factory, and, I 
presume, the first in the state. The 

rime mover in the enterprise was a Mr. 
lion, of Savannah, a merchant, who 
spent his summers then in W ashington. 
Mr. Talbot had four shares. The factory 
had one hundred and sixty spindles, 
cost $1.700, and made fifty yards of cloth 
a day, which sold from fifty cents to one 
dollar per yard. The weaving was done 
by hand-loom weavers, who were ob- 
tained from Long Cane, in South Cares 
lina. The factory proved an unprofita- 
ble affair. 


In this connection, it may be interest- 
ing to say, that during the war of 1812, 
cotton was hauled from this country to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, and the 
wagons loaded back again with goods. 
Wagoners are now living in the country 
who used todrive the teams engaged in 
this service. 

I cannot close this communication 
without a word about my aged and 
highly respectable friend, in his charac- 
ter of planter. Some of the land now in 
cultivation by Mr. Talbot, was old when . 
three-fourths of Georgia was in the pos- 
session of the Indians. Originally of a 
strong soil, as Wilkes county generally 
was, Mr.Talbot, by Paying some attention 
to improvement, has not only preserved 
but much improved some of his old Jands. 
But that to which I wish particularly to 
direct attention, is his regret that he had 
not commenced hill-side difching lon 
ago, before the creeks and branches h 
carried off the best of his soil. The 
walnut, locust and other shade trees in 
his yard, planted by his own hands, have 
the appearance of aged trees. His ser- 
vants, some as old, or older than himself, 
with their generations of children, 
grandchildren, and I do not know how 
far to go in the great-grandchildren 
line, give to the white-headed citizen 
the appearance of a patriarch at the 
head of his tribe. He has had born on 
his noes one hundred and nine children, 
but has kept no record of deaths. 
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ART. XIIl-MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS OF WEALTH 
AND PROGRESS, ETC. 


CLOTHING FOR NEGROES—SLAVERY AS A PUNISHMENT FOR CRIME——POPULATION AND RESOUR- 
CES OF CALIFORNIA-—-SLAVERY AS AN ELEMENT OF SOUTHERN STRENGTH—MOUNTAIN RE- 
GION OF SOUTH CAROLINA-—-FINANCES AND GROWTH OF MICHIGAN--SHIP CANAL AT 8T. 


MARY. 


The following is recommended by 
Mr. Johnson, of Concordia, La., as a 
cheap mode of providing waterproof 
sacks for negroes, in their exposure on 
our southern estates :— 

“For a plantation of fifty or a hun- 
dred negroes, take twenty gallons of lin- 
seed oil, into which mix three pounds of 
litharge, after the oil shall have been 
boiled a few moments. The litharge 
should be pulverised before being incor- 

rated with the oil, and well stirred in, 

reviously an overcoat, or sack, should 
have been neatly made from common 
cotton cloth, called domestics, long 
enough to reach below the knees, to be 
closely buttoned up in front. When the 
mixture of oil and litharge is boiling hot, 
immerse the garment, wring it as dry as 

ssible, and let it hang in the sun for 
hree days, when it will become com- 
pletely waterproof, an overcoat for the 
negro, secure against storm or tempest, 
. impervious to the wintry winds, or the 

chills of the nights. It will cost less 
than sixty cents per sack, and last one 
or two years,” 


Whilst upen the subjeet of negroes we 
are reminded of an argument made by 
Ashbel Smith, of Texas, upon the right 
of influting slavery as a punishment for 
crime, as has been done in Texas, in the 
ease of free negroes convicted of stealing 
re We intended an earlier notice of 

every able paper. Mr. Smith says: 

“The whole system of penitentiary 
punishment is the practical carrying into 
effect the doctrine that by the commis- 
sion of crime the personal services and 
personal liberty of the criminal are be- 
come forfeit to the state. The state re- 
tains the ownership of the convict, the 
keeper is the state’s overseer; the con- 
vict is wholly deprived of all liberty, and 
all his labor is owing and paid to the 
state ; he barely receives the common- 
est food and coarsest clothing. And this 
everywhere in Christendom is deemed a 
fitting punishment for erimes of. much 
less heinousness than that for which the 
free negroes of the Billow have just been 
sold into slavery. The truth is, the pun- 


ishment of these negroes has been ame- 
liorated under our statute in favor of their 
color. For the same crime, in almost 
any state of Christendom, they would 
have been punished capitally—and this 
would have been the punishment in our 
state of Texas, had they been white, or 
they would have been sentenced to the 
penitentiary for life; whereas, now, 
these free negroes are allowed all the 
out-door liberty consistent with their due 
punishment, and by good conduct they 
may confidently expect to enjoy a large 
share of personal comforts, in 
this respect, their physical well-be 
will doubtless be improved by their 
change of condition. One of the ne- 
groes frankly expressed this opinion, and 
preferred to be tried for kidnapping, and 
sold as a slave, if convic han to be 
tried for the larceny, with the peniten- 
tiary in prospect. 
“The 5th George IV., c. 84, gives to 
the governor of a penal colony a 
in the services of a transported offender 
for the period of his sentence, and author- 
izes him to assign over such offender to 
any other person. And in this way hun- 
dreds and thousands of British subj 
convicted of crimes, are 
signed as farm and domestic servants in 
the penal colonies of that country. Ac- 
cording to the official memorandum, lay- 
ing down the duties of a convict in as- 
ignment, ‘he 1s required to devole his 
ne oo his ges . his Mas- 
TER. 30 confinemen 
and labor in ee mn are the = 
ishments authorized by law for miscon- 
duct by a eonviet in assignment, and 
these punishments are not a dead letter 
among neglected rules and obsolete reg- 
ulations, but they are inflicted with a 
frequency and severity that gives us an 
appalling idea of a British poms colon 
—sLave colonies they should be called, 
for such in fact and. in form they are, 
‘A fixed but limited ration of. food is 
allowed, and elothing of the commonest 
description.’ This is the British system 
of — il is slavery under the name 
of transportation.’ ” 
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Cauiroxnia.—A census of California 
has receutly been taken by agents ap- 
pointed by the Governor, under authori- 
y of the Legislature, which furnishes 
some interesting statistics. The entire 
population of the state is 224,435, exclu- 
sive of El Dorado county, which is sup- 
posed to contain about 30,000, and 
which, therefore, makes the entire popu- 
lation about 255,000. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the population of the state 
greatly exceeds this number. The mi- 
gratory habits of the miners, and the 
vast numbers who have no settled abode, 
but go from place to place in search of 
pid Bc a or in speculating adven- 
tures, render it altogether impracticable 
to obtain reliable statistics as to popula- 
tion. We are satisfied the population of 
the state is not less than 300,000, and our 
impression is that 350,000 would be 
nearer the mark. According to this 
census, San Francisco county contains 
36,151 inhabitants, of whom 34,876 re- 
side within the city. Of these there are 
white males 29,166; and of white fe- 
males 5,154; the proportion of males to 
females being nearly six toone. This 
inequality in the sexes, however, is 
daily diminishing, as every vessel that 
arrives brings a much greater proportion 
of females than heretofore. But when 
it is known there are in San Francisco 
over five thousand females, those who 
contemplate bringing their families here 
will readily perceive there is no lack of 
female society. The population of this 
city, however, is doubtless greater by 
several thousands than is shown by the 
census returns. Our impression is it is 
between thirty-five and forty thousand, 
and is daily augmenting in a ratfo which 
almost startles belief. Next to San 
Francisco, Sacramento City is the largest 
town in the state, and contains between 
seven and eight thousand inhabitants. 
Next to this is Marysville, with a popu- 
lation of 4,500; then Stockton, with a 
population of 3,000; Nevada City about 
the same, and numerous villages num- 
bering from 300 to 2,500 inhabitants. 
One fact in reference to San Francis- 
co is very surprising, to wit: that of its 
population nearly nineteen thousand, or 
more than poss 7 are foreigners, of 
whom 14,144 are males and 2,710 fe- 
males. These foreigners are composed 
chiefly of Chinese and French, of whom 

former are much the more numer- 
ous, though there are also large numbers 
VOL, XIV. 7 


of the latter. It is to be regretted that 
the census returns do not, in most of the’ 
counties, distinguish between foreigners 
from different nations. In some coun- 
ties, however, the Chinese have been 
separately classified. In Yuba county, 
for example, there are 2,100 Chinamen ; 
in Nevada county, 3,886; in Plaeer 
county, 3,019; in Sacramento county, 
804. We think it would be within 
bounds to say there at least 25,000 Chi- 
namen in California, whilst the number 
of French is probably much greater. 
Indeed the emigration hither ffom 
France is far greater than from any oth- 
er European nation. Within the last 
few days a vessel from France arrived 
here, having on board two hundred fe- 
males, chiefly unmarried girls, who 
drew prizes in the great lottery which 
came off at Paris some months ago, and 
in which many of the prizes consisted 
of a free ge to California. 

From the census returns it appears 
there are in the whole state only 315,- 
000 head of beef cattle. When it is re- 
membered that the daily consumption is 
between 500 and 1,000 head, it will be 

received that the supply must come 
rom abroad. A few perhaps will beim- 

rted from Lower California and Sonora, 

ut by farthe greater number must come 
across the plains. On several occasions - 
we have adverted to this subject, and 
each day but renders it the more appar- 
ent that the demand for stock will con- 
tinue — he ae years to 
co: ut especially during this year 
ae next. sf 

The census returns also furnish some 
very interesting statistics as to the agri 
clenal resources of the state. In Los 
Angelos county, for example, there are 
105 vineyards, containing in the aggre- 

450,000 grape-vines, each vine pro- 
ucing on an average five pounds of 
fruit, equal in the whole to two millions 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
of which about one million’of pounds are 
annually shipped to San Francisco, anel 
the remainder is manufactured into wine 
and brandy, of which there arc produced 
about 2,000 barrels of each, is, be it 
remembered, is the product of one coun 
ty, and there are several counties in 
t section of the state altogeth- 
er as well adapted to wine-growi 
though none of them have, as y 
en so extensively as Los An- 
gelos in the business. The grapesare of 








in 
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the most delicious quality, and the wine 
‘obtained from them is very much superi- 
or, in our judgment, to any native wine 
produced upon the continent, not ex- 
cepting Mr. Longworth’s “ sparkling 
Catawba.” 

In Santa Clara county, it appears 
there are 17,729 fruit trees, which, it is 
presumed, are chiefly pear trees, as that 
county is famous for its varieties of this 
fruit. In Los Angelos, and other south- 
ern counties, peaches of excellent flavor 
are also produced in abundance; but, as 
yet, it remains a matter of doubt wheth- 
er this climate is suited to the apple. 
Our impression is it will be found to be 
too warm, though many are of a different 
opinion. 

The mineral springs of California, as 
disclosed by the census returns, are more 
numerous and of greater variety than 
has been supposed. In Santa Barbara 
county there are several tar springs, and 
the sea throws up bitumea for leagues 
along the coast. In the same count 
there is a hot sulphur spring, wit. 
a temperature of 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit. In Solano county, and near to 
Benicia, there are several large soda 
springs of about a pleasant temperature 
for bathing; while in San Luis Obispo 
county there are numerous bituminous 

-and sulphur springs, supposed by the na- 
tives to have very peculiar medicinal 

ualities. So in bcs Angelos county, 
there is a hot-spring on Bernardino, (the 
Morman estate,) numerous salt springs, 
‘from which the wants of the inhabit- 
ants are supplied, and a spring near the 
town of Los Angelos, covering about two 
acres, from which pitch or a Itam 
boils up, and which is used for roofs 
-of houses. But the greatest natural cu- 
Tiosities perhaps in the world, are the hot 
sulphur springs, (or geysers,) in Napa 
county. The following is the account of 
them in the census returns: 

The hot sulphur springs, (or geysers,) in 
the mountains, about rao ape miles 
above Napa city, in a northerly direction, 
are some of the greatest curiosities of the 
globe. They are from one foot to eight 
or nin@ feet in diameter, and constantly in 
a boiling state; water spouting to the 
heizht of ten or fifteen feet. Hundreds 
of fissures in the sides of the mountain 
emit strong currents of heated gas, mak- 
ing low hissing noises, as loud as the 
steam escaping from ocean steamers. 

These returns, however, are of pecu- 


liar interest, so far as they relate to the 
mineral resources of California. In al- 
most every county in the state rare and 
valuable minerals are found. In Butte 
county, for example, there are found 
platina and iron, lead almost in a pure 
state, quicksilver in abundance, and sil- 
ver in small quantities; also rich quartz 
veius aud “placer” gold mines in va- 
rious portions of the county. In Cala- 
veras county are some of the richest 
go'd mines in the state. In Klamath 
county gold is found in abundance. In 
Los Angelos county gold in small quan- 
tities has been discovered. In Marion 
county, though not what is termed a 
“mining” county, gold-bearing quartz, 
—— silver and copper ores are 
ound; whilst cinnabar, Hwee 60 
r cent. of quicksilver, asphaltum, mar- 
Bie. and granite, are abundant. In Ma- 
riposa county are many rich gold mines. 
Six quartz mills are in operation, and five 
Readoud and twenty-two quartz veins 
have been “legally located.” The census 
returns for this county state as follows : 


Immense deposits of gold are known to 
exist in the beds of the San Joaquin and 
Marecede rivers and other streams, 
which can af be obtained by a heavy 
expenditure of capita] and labor. Min- 
erals of every kind are found. The extent 
of the gold region is some one hundred 
miles in breadth, and extending “ indefi- 
nitely back into unexplored regions.” 


In Monterey county gold and silver 
pore been found in mv gpapiisies. In 
apa county is a quicksilver mine, su 
cied to fave ob. In Nevada oan 
ty are numerous gold mines of peculiar 
richness. There are in that county 
thirty-three quartz mills in operation, 
employing a capital of over $3,000,- 
000, whilst that of over $800,000 is 
employed in the Placer mines. In 
Placer county are also | rich gold 
mines, employing a capital of $1,427,- 
567, whilst about the same amount has 
been invested in “flumes” and canals to 

convey water to the “diggings.” 


We have had upon our table, fora very 
long time, a most interesting paper, by 
Felix Huston, upon the sutject of slav 
cs an element of southern strength. It 
was our design to publish it entir e, but 
have been prevented by a press of other 
matters. e will at least make an ex- 
tract, showing the parallel between Ro- 
man and Greek slavery and our own: 
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If slavery would have impaired the 
military strength of the Israelites, or if it 
was wiong, it would be impeaching the 

eat Ruler of the universe to suppose 
that he would have imposed on the Jews 
a burthen which would tend to defeat 
them, and it would be sacrilege to allege 
that the Deity positively authorized the 
commission of a sin. There are no data 
by which to estimate the number of 
slaves which the Israelites possessed, but 
it is certain that they were very nume- 
rous, and the whole biblical histor 
does not show that the Jews ever suf- 
fered from insurrections. The Greeks 
held vast numbers of slaves et the time 
of their greatest. strength, and those who 
were most prominent and successful in 
war were the largest slaveholders. The 
Spartans had eight slaves to one free- 
man, and the Athenians had almost the 
same proportion. And here let me notice 
a single historical error committed by Mr. 
Webster “in his compromise speech.” 
He says that the Greeks justified slavery 
on the same ground that the southern 
states do, that is, on account of the infe- 
moray of race—that they considered 
the Ethiopians and some of the Asiatic 
nations inferior races who might be sub- 
jected to servitude. The Greeks never 

Ethiopian slaves, nor was it until 
late in their history that they had Asiatic 
slaves, Slavery existed in Greece before 
the siege of Troy, and it was three 
or four centuries after this authentic his- 
tory commences, before they extended 
their conquests into Asia. The Grecian 
states that attained great power com- 
menced their career of greatness, as I 


have stated, first, by conquering the 


nearest cities; and, as they gained 
strength, extending their conquests. 
Greek slaves were mostly themselves 
Greeks, of the same language and color, 
and equal to, or but little inferior to their 
conquerors. 

It is true, the Greeks held other na- 
tions to be barbarians who might be re- 
duced to servitude, but they knew no- 
thing about Ethiopians, made no distine- 
tion as to the Asiatic nations; and with- 
out hesitation, made slaves of Greeks 
who were conquered. Aristotle ex 
the general principle of the Greeks thus: 
“with barbarians, the family consists 
of male and female slaves. but to the 
Geeks belong dominion over the bar- 
barians, because the former have the 
understanding requisite to rule, the latter 


body only to obey.” In this there is 
nothing about. Ethiopians or the different 
tribes of Asia, and a few instances will 
show that the principle of onnaeety was 
extended over the Books e Spar- 
tans, at an early day, conquered the 
neighboring city of Helos, and made 
slaves of the inhabitants ; they also sub- 
jected other tribes, but the greatest por- 
tion of Spartan slaves were Messinians. 

The City of Messina and Sparta 
were rivals, and of the same Doric ori- 
gin. Previous to the accession of ——— 
to the Spartans by the conquest of Helos, 
the Messinians were the strongest, but 
after that event a struggle for existence 
commenced, which extended through 
many years, and it was frequently doubt- 
ful whether the Messinians would con- 
quer the Spartans, or the Spartans the 
Messinians. At length by the aid of trea- 
chery, rather than force, the Spartans 
succeeded, and occupied the Messinian 
territory, reducing to servitude such of 
the inhabitants as did not fly into the 
neighboring territories. Thus did Sparta 
become one of the most powerful states 
of Greece. Notwithstanding the large 
number of Spartan slaves, and the long 
and eruel wars by which they were sub- 
jected, it does not appear that they ever 
er formidable to their oppressors, 
except on one or two occasions. On the © 
contrary, they greatly aided in the splen- 
did triumphs of the Spartans—and so little 
were they dreaded, that they often ac- 
companied their masters in war. When 
five thousand Spartan pikemen marched 
to the battle of Plata, they were attend- 
ed by thirty-five thousand Helots, who 
fought in the battle as light troops, and the 
Athenian soldiery, and those of their al- 
lies, were each attended by one slave. 

In that great battle, which freed 
Greece from the Persian invasion, the 
number of slaves engaged were more 
than double the number of freemen. 

The Athenians increased in power, 
strength and military renown, 1a the 
same manner that the Spartans did; with 
this difference, that as they had a 
harbor, and excelled in naval wariare, 
most of their slaves were obtained by 
the conquest of the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and at a later day from the coast 
of Asia. 

rise of Rome, from a very small 

a. is a strong example of the 
principles herein set forth. That nation 
commenced as a band of robbers. The 
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victims of their first conquests were re- 


duced to slavery or inco ted with 
themselves. They gradually extended 
their power over Italy, and dn 


my | con- 
quered nearly the whole of the known 
world. During all this process, the num- 
ber of their slaves increased pari pascu 
with their power and dominion, until, as 
I have seen it stated, the number of 
slaves in and around Rome exceeded the 
freemen in the proportion of twelve or 
fifteen to one. 

Amongst the Romans, the industrial 
pursuits were almost entirely entrusted 
to slaves and freedmen ; and as the coun- 
try advanced, they were frequently en- 
rolled in the armies, and trained as gla- 
diators. 

And yet, on but two occasions, did the 
slaves give any serious trouble to the 
masters. One was when the country 
was torn tO pieces by internal dissen- 
sions, and the other was under Sparta- 
cus, already referred to. 

When Hannibal invaded Italy, and 
had nearly destroyed the Roman army 
large bodies of slaves were enlisted, and 
it is stated by Livy that one wing of his 
army was defeated by two legions of 
slaves, under the command of Sempro- 
nius. 

This shows what was the character of 
ancient servitude. 

Again, during the second triumvirate, 
thirty thousand slaves were enrolled in 
the army; and when Augustus Cesar 
had overcome his opponents, and peace 
was established, he restored twenty-six 
thousand to their owners, and six thou- 
sand, for whom no owners could be found, 
were put to death. 

These things, and the arming of thou- 
sands of slaves as gladiators, abundant! 
account for all the difficulties whic 
Rome had with her slaves. 

Indeed, when we reflect on the war- 
like nations subdued by Rome, and the 
vast number of persons she reduced to 
servitude in Gaul, Germany, Britain, 
Spain, Carthage, and Asia, and connect 
that with the iumpolicy of arming them 

and training them in her armies, it is 
really surprising that in the course of 
eight hundred years there should not 
’ have been more than two or three slave 
insurrections. 

In modern times there is nothing worth 
mentioning in connection with the sub- 
ject. Since the invention of 
slaves are only known as producers, an: 


I can bring to mind no instance where 
they, in any other respect, have had an 
effect, favorable or unfavorable, on the 
operations of the state. 

Our own experience, during the Revo- 
lutionary war, and the war of 1812, has 
been referred to; and the only thing 
having a bearing worth referring to on 
this sebjest, is the insurrection in St. 
Domingo, in 1791. This insurreetion 
having occurred so near to us, and being 
within the recollection of many persons 
living, who heard the exaggerated ac- 
counts of the day, has fastened itself on 
the public imagination, until it has be- 
come a subject of frequent reference, 
and even southern twaddlers declaim 
about the southern states becoming re- 
duced to the condition of St. Domingo, 
and abolitionists triumphantly point to 
it as a case where the negro race have 
asserted and maintained their freedom. 

Properly speaking, this was not a slave 
insurrection, although it assumed that 
form after the island was thrown into a 
revolutionary war. . 

The island of St. Domingo, in 1791, 
contained about 750,000 inhabitants, 
about 50,000 of whom were whites, 
more than double that number of mulat- 
toes and of mixed blood, and the balance 
were negroes. 

The French and Spanish planters had 
introduced a gen system of concu- 
binage, and the consequence was a nu- 
merous progeny of mulattoes, many of 
whom associated with the whites, nearly 
on terms of equality, were educated at 
home, or sent to Europe to be educated, 
and many of them were wealthy, having 
been freed by their parents, and their 

perty leftto them. These things had 
eer the character of the white pro- 
prietors, gradually lowering them down 
to the level of the mulattoes, and lessen- 
ing the distance between them and the 
blacks; and, in addition to this, there 
were a number of the white population 
who were poor and enervated, and ren- 
dered vicious by the low state of social 
morals and influence of the climate, 

In this state of affairs, when the 
French revolution broke out, the wild 
spirit of liberty caught to the island, and 
infected the mulattoes and the lower 
class of white population, and they 
sought to equalize themselves with the 
large proprietors. The foundations of 
society were broken up by this interme- 
diate class, and, in the course of the 
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struggle, they called in the blacks, and 
the two baited exceeding the whites in 
the Sy oak of twelve to one, expelled 
them from the island, and since that 
time a continual struggle has been going 
on between the mulattoes and negroes, 
the latter having numbers and Touts 
force, and the former sustaining them- 
selves by superior intelligence. 


How far the disturbances created by 


gladiators and slaves trained to arms, 8'@Y 


and disbanded soldiers in Italy, or the 
rising of the mulattoes and regroes in 
St. Domingo, has any analogy to the in- 
stitution of slavery, as it exists amon 
us, can only be determined by the spirit 
of fairness and candor, or of hatred and 
Peeee with which they are viewed. 
ome it appears that the teachings 
of history show that there never has been 
a formidable slave insurrection, consider- 
ed purely as such, and that a comparison 
of our situation with slavery as it existed 
elsewhere, ought to relieve the minds of 
the most timid from any apprehension 
of danger from our negroes, under any 
circumstances, in peace or in war. 


Professor Toumey, at the conclusion of 
his very able report on the Geological Sur- 
vey of the State of South Carolina, gives 
the following interesting description of 
the beauties of its mountain scenery : 

“ There are few places where persons 
in search of health or pleasure, could 
Fp a month or two more pleasantly 
than among the mountains of the state. 
They commit a great mistake who 
imagine that by skipping to the top of 
Table Rock, with the aid of Mr. Sunder- 
land’s steps, and from thence run across 
to Cwsar’s Heal, they have exhausted 
the beauties of this region. 


“Let them commence at the Limestone 
Springs, where a day or two aoe be 
pleasantly spent in visiting Gilkey’s 
mountains, from the top of which there 
is a fine view, and in examining the 
Iron Works. Some of the islands in the 
river must also be examined. Crossing 
the river, and proceeding up the moun- 
tain on the York side, till they reach 
its peak, just over the North Carolina 
line, where, looking from the rugged to 
of that fearful escarpment, a scene will 

nt itself not readily to be forgotten. 
eturning by way of the battle-ground, 
a simple stone will be found recording 
names and marking the resting- 
places of the brave who fell on the side 
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of liberty. From this Broad River must 
be re-crossed, to the Cowpens, where 
relics of the strife of that field may = 
be picked up. At and near the fur- 
nace, there are many picturesque spots, 
as well asa chalybeate spring. 

“Proceeding westward till Hog-back, 
Glassy, and some of the peaks of the Sa- 
luda Mountains aré seen lifting their 
sublime forms above the horizon, in the 
distance, no better guides will be 
wanted till the base of Glassy is reached. 
Taking an obscure path from the road, if 
the tourists have sure-footed horses, they 
may ride to the top; if not, it must be 
accomplished on foot. This should be 
early in the morning, for many a tem 
tation to linger will be presented in the 
shady dells and other beautiful spots on 
the way upwards. Many a sparkling, 
saat: little stream will beckon them 
rom their path, to witness its daring 
leap, as it starts on its downward journey 
to its great home, the ocean. From the 
to of the mountain the view is beauti- 
ful. The distance to Hodge’s is but short ; 
and here a week or a fortnight must 
be spent. The falls of the Saluda, three 
or four hundred feet in height, are almost 
in sight, and searcely a rivulet that 
meanders among the rhododendrons that 
does not present a little picture of its 
own, well worth the finding. After they 
have examined this piace to the right 
and left, if they do not heartily pit 
those who with rail-road a | 
through this wonderful gap, I am greatly 

en. 

“Our ramblers will next ascend to 
Poinsett’s Spring, where I am sure they 
will admire the good taste and simple 
beauty of that fountain, and if they have 
walked up they will bless the man that 
was mindful of the way-worn traveler. 
Mr. Burton, at the toll-gate, will conduct 
them to the top of Walnut Mountain. 
Of the scene that presents itself here I 
can only say that if, after beholding it 
they do not return more humble an 
better men, they need proceed no further. 

“ After spending a few days here the 
base of the Saluda mountains must be 
circled to the south prong of Saluda, 
where, at an old mill close to the 
mountain side, they will be repaid for 
the journey across, by the sight of a 
waterfall of great beauty, brought out 
against the dark shadows of the hemlocks 
that overshadow the banks. The jour- 
ney between this and Cesar’s Head is 
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not wanting in ‘interest and beautiful 
views. From the top of the Head, every 
one knows how magnificent is the scene, 
but it is at sunset when Table Rock 
stands ‘out against its glorious back- 
ground of mountains, that it is the most 
impressive. 

“The distance to Table Rock is but a 
few hours’ ride. On the way the travelers 
amuse themselves with reflections on 
the stupendous force that severed at 
this point the mountain, leaving Cesar’s 
Head and Table Rock fit monuments 
to attest the event. 

“At Table Rock they will be in the 
hands of the veteran guide, Mr. Sunder- 
land, with whom I willleave them, with 
the assurance that however high conce 
tions they may have formed of this noble 
rock, they will not be disappointed. 
From the rock to Mr. Barton’s hospitable 
abode is but a short distance, and from 
this point the wild scenery of the Esta- 
toe mountains must be visited. After 
this they will receive a hearty welcome 
from the Kennys, who will conduct them 
to the Iocassa valley. They will see 
here, on the tops of the mountains, form- 
ing vast walls, an extension of the stra- 
tum seen at‘Table Reck. The White- 
water meeting with this in its course, 
and tired of the slow process of cutting 
a channel through it, fairly clears it at a 
bound, forming one of the finest water- 
falls of the South. Tomassie, and the 
quiet scenery of Pickens, may close the 
ramble, as they turn their faces home- 
ward, their minds, I trust, filled with 

leasant remembrances of this most 
autiful region.” 

The following table of the productions 
of the State of Michigan in the year 1837, 
immediately after being admitted into 
the Union, and the year 1850, may be 
useful to our readers for reference. 


1837. 1850. 

Grist Mills, ................ 1M.... 193 
(ODE ES : 433.... 433 
Carding Machines......... @3.... — 
Cloth ing Shops...... aia _ 
Distilleries ...... este mad es a0 — 
ey ae 795.... _ 
Bushels of wheat.......... 1,014,698... . 4,393,141 
oa CO Fasierds «ids 21,944... 102,200 

“ CO cices 090040 791,427.... 5,704,172 

~< Cian caeensce 1,110,910. ... 1,343,134 

« buckwheat... ... 64,022.... 476,811 
Pounds of flax.............. 43,826.... = 
Horned cattle.............. 39,610.... 271,303 
BM icctan chs nay, eanedios 14,059.... 57,842 
Ps onus vedas ben xwenn & 22,684.... 756,382 
Bushels of barley.......... none. 70,801 


In 1840 the population was 212,267. 
In 1850, 400,000. The difference of the 


rates of increase of the various articles 
is singular :—while the tion has 
more than doubled in this period, the 
amount of wheat is over four times 
greater, rye five times, corn eight times, 
oats show but a sma!l increase, buck- 
wheat over seven times, cattle three 
times, horses four times, hogs have 
ar doubled, and sheep nearly 
thirty-four times. We should thence 
judge that, while our soil has been found 
ill-fitted for oats, it is peculiarly adapted 
for corn and buckwheat, and that 

are the favourite stock. We ma add 
that in 1850, 2,007,598 pounds of wool 
were clipped ; and that 7,056,478 pounds 
of butter, 1;112,646 pounds of cheese 
were made, being not quite eighteen 
pounds of butter, and three pounds of 
cheese toeach individual. There is, we 
believe, no great quantity of butter im- 
ported into the state, but as yet, we 
depend upon New-York and Ohio fora 
large amount of the cheese we consume. 
What butter we do receive is understood 
to come from Ohio, Illinois and Indiana. 
Before the next census ought we not to 
export both the articles ? 

n the year 1830, Michigan territory, 
including what is now Wisconsin, con- 
tained 30,848 whites, and 280 persons 
of color, of whom twenty-seven were 
slaves. In 1810, the population was 
4,762; and in 1820, 8,896. 

Governor McClelland, of Michigan, 
in his last message, describesthe finan- 
cial condition of the state as healthy 
and encouraging. The following state- 
ment shows the results for two years: 
The amount in the treasury, November 


Available means................- $549,740 45 
The expenditures for the same period.. 352,597 22 


Balance in the treasury, November 30, 





RR Pere $97,243 23 
Receipts during the last fiscal year.... 451,082 97 
Available mecus...... $548,326 20 


The expenditures for the same period, 431,918 97 


Balance in the treasury, November 30, 
aa Ab 6 chins sinahneddeeee tink nde os $116,407 23 
The funded and fundable debt of the 
state was: 
November 30, 1851... .... ...... 0000 $2,568,269 13 
November 30, 1852................+.. 2,307,850 19 
The specific taxes for 1851 were...... 27,717 30 
The specific taxes for 1852 were...... 85,854 71 


The governor urges the policy of 
creating a sinking-fund, as provided for 
by the constitution. 
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For the sake of equalizing taxation, he an act for the construction of a ship-ca- 
rather approves the policy of assessing-'nal around’the Falls. of St. Mary. It 


roperty at its selling value. There are 
ew things about which those seeking a 
new home are mere inquisitive than the 
rate of taxation. Michigan taxes ap- 
pear to be quadruple what they peediy 
are, because the tax is ostensibly levied 
on thirty millions of property, when it is 
actually assessed on about one hundred 
and thirty millions. 

The sales of public lands amounted 
for the year 1852, to $90,055. The re- 
ceipts, during the same period, to $236- 
844, Capital punishment has been abol- 
ished in the state, and solitary con- 
finement substituted in its place. Al- 
though the propriety of the change is 
doubted, yet he desires to see the princi- 

le and the law fully carried out and 
ully tested. The present structures, 
however, will not admit of it. 

Sure Cawan at St. Mary.—On the 
26th day of August last, Congress passed 


nts the right of locating a canal 
through the Military Reservation, at the 
Falls of St. Mary’s River, and four hun- 
dred feet of land in width, extending 
along the line of the canal, and also 
750,000 acres of public land, to be se- 
lected by an agent to be appointed by the 
governor of the state, subject to the ap- 
— of the secretary of the interior. 
very effort should be made to keep the 
work out of the hands of mere specula- 
tors, and honestly to perform the tru 
for it is a work of great importance to 
of the lake states. 

The capital is permanently fixed, and 
the state is owner of real estate estimat- 
ed at $106,995, in the village of Lansing, 
But there is not a fire-engine in the 
place, and the public buildings are not 
fire-proof. To this the attention of the 
legislature is directed. 





ART. XIV.—-EDITORIAL MISCELLANY—-NOTES, ETC. 


LETTER FROM ROME—NOTICES OF GAYARRE’S HISTORICAL LABORS—NEW BOOKS—MEMPHIS 
CONVENTION, ETC. 


In one of our numbers last summer we 
took the liberty of extracting some very 
pretty thoughts from the letter of a young 
lady in Naples to her sister in this country. 
Having had the privilege of perusing an- 


other of these letters written from Rome, Y 


our readers will think afew extracts some 
relief in the tedious monotony of argument 
and statistics with which our pages abound. 


Rome.—Warm summer days always bring 
me thoughts of you; so many summers have 
found us together in our dear couutry home, 
that [ thought it would be always so, and 
can scarcely regognize a summer as genuine 
without you. [ have known many homes, 
but none seem to me half so homelike as 
the one where our fathers dwelt. When 
I'm weary with wandering, weary of strange 
places, and of stranger people, memory is 
my gentle comforter. She brings me pic- 
tures glowing with the hue of life, ‘and 
warm with the sunny smile of affection; 
no artist’s pencil, no poet's fire-tipped pen, 
can tell you how beautiful they are to me. 
The landscape is ever the sume ; need I say 
how the wooded hills meet the western 
skies and bathe in the purple light; how 


the waters, ever silent and majestic, glitter as 
they pass onward to the ocean, or how 
peaceiully on the sloping bank rest the ivy- 
grown walls of the cottage. This will 
come to you when those woods are dyed 
with crimson. Look out upon them, and 
vur miod will not receive a more potent 
Image than mine in its dreamy wanderings. 
Wonderful is this magic memory land! and 
it lies so close to us, that a word, a look,a 
tone, carries us irresistibly to it. Even now, 
as J] gaze upon the “seven-hilled city,” 
spread out before me, with its world 
wonders and crowd of haunting remem- 
brances, the theme is not half so sugges- 
tive as those memories of “auld lang 
syne.” 

Ihad thought to take you back to Naples, 
and tell you of our sorrowful farewell to its 
beauties, of Vesuvius, and of that loveliest of 
islands, Capri, but I must wait until my li 
can be the medium of communication, for 

ou know my pen is soon weary, and there 
is so much to occupy it here. The theme 
will have lost none of its interest when we 
meet, [ assure you, for there is a rosy hue 
over all my recollections of last winter. 
The common proverb says, “ Vedi Napo-- 
lie poi mori,’’—See Naples and then die. 
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I need not tell you with what strangely 
mingled feelings we first drove through the 
streets of Rome. The name alone is “a 
volume in a word.” There is scarce a page 
in the world’s history where it finds not a 
place, and many aud varied are the associa- 
tions that cluster sboutit. Noble matrons in 
all the grandeur and beanty of a true wo- 
man’s might—stern lawgivers, in their 
judge’s robes trampling over their own bleed- 
ta bearie-herole love, and bold ambition— 
heaven-daring genius and deeds of dark and 
fearful cruelty—war and bloodshed—fierce 
battles, fire and pestilence, and a thousand 
other forms and visions flitted before me in 
that ride. —“* The Niobe of nations!” 

My brother does not share my enthusiastic 
interest in all that concerns ancient Rome, 
and has quite renounced his boyish love and 
reverence for the classics. He talks very 
learnedly of the views of Niebubr and Ar- 
nold, and would have me give up all those 

retty stories we learned in oar old history- 
ks—Mutius Sexevola, and his burning 
hand : Cincinnatus, and his dignified poverty; 
Quintus Curtius, and his daring leap; and 
many others, as idle fables. at I have 
my revenge, for when he is rapturizing over 
some picture of the old masters, ail stained 
and discolored by time and neglect, I pre- 
tend to see nothing but a piece of black 
canvas, without form or comeliness, and 
uote Murray's advice to credulous travelers. 
Yet I have been rather disappointed to find 
so few undisputed relics of those early days 
which seemed to us so full of poetry and 
beauty. I quite forgot how 
“ The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood and fire, 

Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride.” 
It is the Rome of the middle ages that I 
hear and think most of now. 

In viewing works of art, generally, there 
arises in my mind, not a feeling of dissatis- 
faction exactly, but a painful yearning for 
something higher and nobler. My ideal of 
the beautiful is not :~:wered; something 
mars the effect, and with en eager longing 
unquenched, I have ever turned away. 
Nature alone has perfectly satisfied, quiet- 
ing each restless craving, and shedding over 
every feeling, repose. And this is just the 
sensation with which I gazed upon Sz. 
Peter's. But how canI tell you, what so 
many abler pens.have so often repeated. In 
fancy we have often seen the snowy foun- 
tains sending up their sparkling wealth of 
spray to catch the sunbeams—the obelisk 
rearing its strange form—the noble dome 
and the gigantic statues—but the reality is 
very much more beautiful than even our 
wild fancies painted. 1 have stood for hours 
by one of the tall columns, (beside which 
I feel the merest insect,) in a sort of dreamy 
trance, awed by the vastness of everything 
about me. And we find little to break our 
reveries, for the winter crowd of strangers 
and tourists have all departed; the monks 





before the altar engaged in occasional ser 
vices, and a few devotees, are all that dis- 
turb the impressive solitude of this mighty 
temples at noonday. I bad formed no Seis 
i , the works of 
man before. In the inscription round the 
interior of the dome, the letters are several 
feet in height. It is—“‘Ta es Petrus, et 
super hunc Petram edificato, ecclesiam 
meam fet tibi dato claves Regni Celorum,” 
the well-known words of our Lord to St. 
Peter. The cherubs, which appear the size 
of infants, are six feet high. After one is 
satisfied with viewing the interior of the 
charch as a whole, (which I never am,) 
there are many things in it to interest. Con- 
fessionals fur all nations are scattered 
through the nave. Here is the famous statue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, re-named St. Peter, 
the place of the thunder-bolt being supplied 
by the ever-present keys; the tomb of the 
Countess Matilda, and the monument to the 
last of the Stuarts. The latter is by Cano- 
va, and interested me very much. 

St. Peter’s and its adjacent buildings oc 
cupy the site of the circus and gardens of 
Nero, in the Campo Vaticano. The obelisk, 
brought originally from Heliopolis, remain- 
ed on the spot where it was placed by 
Caligula until 1586, when Sexius V. re- 
moved it to its present place in the centre of 
the Piazza. 

I forget who it is that calls architecture 
“ frozen music ;” and it is said of the architect 
of some famous cathedral, that, “he would 
sing a hywn in praise of God, and so he built 
St. ——.” How noble is this hymn of the 
Buonarotti every part comes so melodiously 
into the whole, that it seems a thought- 
creation, rather than the works of men’s 
hands. 

7 je Vatican, which we — next to 
eter’s, is a con tion of palaces, 
built at various times. Raffaclle, Bramate, 
Bernini, San Salta, and ee other artists, 
contributed to its erection. It contains two 
hundred staircases, and four thousand cham- 
bers, each having its name from the painting 
decorating its walls. The Loggia di Raffael- 
lo was constructed by Leo the Tenth, under 
the direction of the great master whose 
name it bears. The walls were covered 
with some of his grandest designs, but dur- 
ing the occupation by the Austrians, many 
ears since, these rooms were converted into 
rracks by the ruthless soldiery, and these 
maguificent productions nearly ruined. The 
Borgia suite was built by Alexander the 
Sixth, and contains the finest collection of 
pictures in the world. In it is Raffaelle’s 
reat picture of the — We 
ire been there but once, and I was 80 very 
weary with wandering through the long 
suites of rooms and climbing the endless 
staircases, that I have rather confused im- 
ressions, even of this stupendous ep 
Ve saw the Laocoon, and the Apollo of Bel- 
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videre, standing where Michael Angelo 

placed it. The pavement of many Of the 

— is of - daar: mle One 

columns are o yry, ala , 

lazuli, and Parian marbles. The libtary of 

the Vatican contains 30,000 volumes of man- 
. uscripts, 

One of the things that interested me 
most in the Capitoline Museum, which 
comes next in the order of our visiting, was 
a collection of slabs brought from the sepul- 
chres along the Appian way. The inscrip- 
tions, in many instances merely ejaculatory 
sentences, seemingly rung from the hearts o| 
the bereaved, in the depth of their grief. 
Sach as “Carissime conjagi,” “ Optimi 
filio,” « Julie sorore amate, hoc saxum cum 
multis lachrymis, posui.” (“To my dear 
wife,” “In memory of the best of sons.” 
“In memory of Julia, our dear sister, we 
have ed this stone, with many tears.’’) 
They invested with a new and affectionate 
interest the people we have called the “ stern 
Romans.” Yet they wept as we weep over 
broken ties, and more bitterly surely, for to 
them “the grave was all uncertainty and 
gloom.” One apartment of this museum cun- 
tains the busts of the old emperor of Rome ; 
in another is the “ Dying Gladiator.” Read 
Byron's description of this famous statae and 
you will have the original painted on your 
mind’s eye with perfect accuracy. 

It was on the Capitoline Mount, you re- 
member, that Cola Di Rienzi, “The last of 
the Tribunes,” was crowned. Aurelian’s 
charger, from which streams uf wine poured 
forth on that day, is still in the centre of the 
place of the Campidoglio. It is the only 
extant equestrian statue in bronze left us by 
antiquity. We have seen also the house of 
Rienzi. The site is marked by ruinous des- 
olation, and the dwelling itself is a carious 

en of the domestic architecture in 
é in the fourteenth century. 

The “Parthenon, pride of Rome!” is 
now the church of St. Maria ad Martyres, 
and is the on!y perfect imperial monument 
now existing. it belonge to the reign of 
Augustus Cwsar, and over the cornice of the 

ico, the inscription still remains: “ M. 

) prineend L. F. Tertium Fecit.” You re- 
member that it was the proud boast of Mi- 
chael Angelo that he would pile the Parthe- 
non ou St. Peter’s, and the dome of his migh- 
ty edifice is just the dimensions of this gem 
of antiquity. We were shown the original 
design of the great architect for St. Peter's, 
in the library of the Vatican; it was in the 
form of a Grecian cross, with a facade like 
the Parthenon. I will not weary you by 
a long description, even of this beautiful 
temple, for in repeating over so often Corin- 
thian columns, friezes of porphyry, corni- 
ces of Parian marbles, and tesselated pave- 
ments, one’s ideas get so confused ; and were 
I to use the exaggerated epithets that my 
enthusiasm prompts, they would, in all pro- 
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bability, make the matter worse, so I will 
only say : Come to Italy, and help me both 
to admire and to express that admiration. 

We visited, yesterday, the English Barial 
Ground, which is just out of the city, amid 
the ruins of Ancient Rome, very near the 
pyramidal tomb of Caius Cesar. I sought 
eagerly for Shelley's tomb, that pure apostle 
of a mistaken philosophy. As we stood by 
the plain tablet that marks the spot where his 
ashes repose, one of our party repeated “ the 
Sky-lark.” I never felt its exquisite beauty 
half so well before; it is so like the clear, 
melody of the bird it apostrophi- 
ses. e have often said it together, M., in 
“The pale purple even,” and 

“ In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun,” 

but the familiar words seemed clothed with 
a new and strange import, when breathed 
forth in an Italian air, as a requiem over the 
poet’s grave. The inscription upon his tomb 
18; 


Percy Bysshe Shelley—“ Cor Cordium,”’ 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer’a sea change, 

Into something rich and strange. 


You remember that when Leigh Hunt and 
Lord . burned his body by the waters 
where met his untimely end, bis heart 
was found unconsumed among the ashes. 

We have been much interested in explor- 
ing some of the subterranean ruins; among 
them the baths of Titus. In some of the 
excavated chambers, the walls are frescoed 
with forms that have been beautiful, but 
time’s effacing fingers are fast robbing them 
of form and coler. As the torches of our 
guides glared upon them, ever and anonone 
would seem starting into life, dim, myste- 
rious, and shadowy. The Lavcoon was 
found in these baths in the time of Julio the 
Second 


You wonder, M , that we selected the 
summer for visiting the “ Eternal City,” and 
have many fears of malaria for us. Our 
reason was, to avoid the winter crowd of 
strangers in Rome, and I am more delighted 
than [ can tell you with this avoidance. 
Tourists there are who come to Italy because 
it is fashionab/e,—one’s education is scarcel 
complete Seg “a season - the —_ 
nent.’ And to bring about this properly, 
there is a certain round presitibed by fash. 
ion,—“ The Coliseum by moonlight,” the 
“Carnival,” “ the illumination of St. Peter’s,’’ 
at the end of Holy Week, etc., etc., etc. 
To one whose sense of the ludicrous is 
keenly developed, and who is willing to sa- 
crifice the beautiful to the humorous, these 
people may be interesting ; but I donot like 
to have my enthusiasm so rudely dissipated. 
You will hardly believe it, M——, but I 
heard one day an oath in St. Peter's! I 
need scarcely say that it was spoken by an 
English tongue. The Frenchman’s name for 
the people using our mother tongue is fast 
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spreading over the continent, and, shocking 
as it seems, they are recognized by children, 
all unconscious of its meaning, as * Munsieur 
God-damu.” 


You ask me to tell you of the political 
state of Lraly. I rather marvelled at the 
question, fur I thought you shared my horror 
of politics. ‘Tis to me ove of my many 
causes for thankfulness, that | am not a man, 
and therefore neither required nor expected 
to teke any interest in such things. iven if 
I do feel a little interest, it is soon dispelled 
by the utter impossibility, on my part, of at- 
taining any proper understanding of political 
mysteries. 1 get so troubled in trying to 
solve the perplexities that meet me at every 
ste>, that [ relinquish the attempt in despair, 
and rest contented in knowing that there are 
wiser heads than mine, who devote the 
energies of strong wills and high patriotism 
to the task. But one must shut one’s eyes 
entirely here, not to perceive the misery of 
bad government. The conditivn of the many 
often weighs heavily on my heart. Poverty 
and wretcheduess were such new things to 
me, when | first came here, and the forms 
in which they were presented were 60 start- 
ling, that I was very unhappy. Yet a day 
of hope seems to be sonery: even for the 
oppressed people of this beautiful Itely. 
’Tis like the faint streak in the east now, but 
it may herald the coming of day. Even the 
common people have a vein of poetry and 
enthusiasm about them that promises much. 
The wemories of their glorions past, the 


monuments ever before them oftheir former P 


maguificence and power, and recollections 
of the great names that have adurned their 
history, are not lost upon them. There isa 
cheerfulness about even the most wretched, 
while straggling with their poverty, that is 
traly beaatifa!. Indolent by nature, and 
careless as to anything beyond the immedi- 
ate supply of their pressing necessities, the 
native happiaess of their disposition breaks 
forth in song, and the old palaces and these 
graves of the olden time, echo with their 
tuneful notes. Bat I must defer, until my 
next, that most suggestive of subjects, the 
music of [taly. Till then, addio, 
GERTRUDE. 


The Hon. Charles Gayarré, late Secretary 
of State of Louisiana, will put to press, in a 
few weeks, the third and closing volame of 
his admirable history of Louisiana. It gives 
us great pleasure to introduce the following 
notice of the historical laborsof Mr. Gayarré, 
which lately appeared in the columns of ths 
Washington Union: 


Charles Gayarré, for a long time Secretary 
of State of Louisiana, a descendant of some 
of the oldest and most noted families of the 
Spanish and French settlers, a geutleman ia 
every respect high in character and reputa- 
tion, has been, as most of our readers are 
aware, for many years engaged in illustrat- 





ing the history of Louisiana, in a series of 
very able interesting volumes. 

The first of this series was published in 
1835, in the French language, when the au- 
thor was quite a young man ; but subsequent 
residence in France, and daily access to the 
official records of the colouial office, justified 
him in a much more elaborate work, which, 
in the years 1846-'47, was contributed to the 
pew in three volumes, also in the French 
anguage. 

A general desire being expressed for the 
translation of this work into English, Mr. 
Gayarré declined, on the grouud that it 
could better be re-written and re-arranged 
in that lan uage than translated, and that 
he had come into possession of much new 
material in the shape of French and Spauish 
official manuscripts, obtained from abroad, 
throvgh the muuificence of the legislature 
and of private individuals. 

In this spirit he took up anew the theme so 
fall of romantic interest and instruction, and 
has already completed two very eloquent and 
elaborate volumes, whilst a third and closing 
one is in manuscript, and very nearly ready 
for the press. This third volame will almost 
be independent of the others, and will em- 
brace the first authentic history of the Span- 
ish domination in Lonisiana from 1769 to 
1803—a period in regard to which there has 
been so much error and misrepreseutation. 
Of the volume Mr. Gayarré himself says :— 
“ Embracing an eatirely distinct period of 
history, it will be a different work from the 
receding, as much perhaps in point of style 
and the other elements of compusition, as 
with regard to the characteristic features of 
the new lords of the land.” We do not 
doubt that its appearance will create a sen- 
sation, and opea some new lights upon the 
subject of our Louisiana and the 
various intrigues that preceded it. ' 

We have not space for the pu 
if we had, this would not be the place—to 
enter into a literary analysis of Mr. Gayarre’s 
work, the second volume of which is beforo 
us, but we think we oy allowed to say 
that it challenges a position for itself, in 2le- 
vation of style, in spirit, and in truthfulness, 
among the most classicul productions of our 
American historians. 

The reader will find interest at every pa 
of his progress, whether in the stirring recit- 
als of Indian wars and character; the gra- 
phic descriptions of natural scenery; the 
gi of leading personages sent over 

y the Spanish king to take possession of the 
colony ; the bold and fearless proceeding of 
the colonists to prevent it, and to preserve 
their nationality and their liberties; the 
struggles which ensued ; the trial of the con- 
spirators—the terrible and bloody tragedy 
which closed the chapter. Never had histo- 
rian such thrilling iucidents, and never have 
such incidents besn worked up with more 
powe;. Boldly aad gloriously said the pa- 




















triot Lafréniére, in the heat of this struggle, 
eight years before the patriots of 76 had 
made their immortal declaration: “In pro- 
portion to the extent both of commerce and 
population is the solidity of thrones; both 
are fed by liberty and competition, which 
are the norsing mothers of the state, of 
which the spirit of monopoly is the tyrant 
aud step-mother. Without liberty there are 
but few virtues. Despotism breeds pusilla- 
nimily and deepens the abyss of vice. Man 
is considered as sinning before God oniy be- 
cause he retaias his free-will.” Well re- 
marks Mr. Gayarré : “ to appreciate this bold 
language, it must be remembered that it was 
pn | uttered by the attorney-general of 
an abs» lute king. and that it was intended to 
reach the ears of the despotic government of 
France.” * * * 

“ Thus was the revolatinn accomplished. 
A population which hardly numbered eight- 
een hundred men able to carry arms, and 
which had in its bosom several! thousauds of 
black slaves, whom it was necessary to in- 
timidate into subjection, had rebelled agaiust 
the will of France, had flung the gauntiet at 
the Spanish monarchy, and was bearding a 
powerful nation, whose distinguished trait 
of character did not consist in the forgive- 
ness of injuries, particularly when her pride 
was wounded.”"—p, 226. 

The history of this revolution in Louisiana 
of '68, for exalted patriotism. for courage and 
firmness, deserves to be read by the side of 
that of the American revolution itself. It 
wanted but the single element of success— 
that rule and measure by which men ever 
distinguish heroism from madness. 

On page 151, etc., Mr. Gayarré, in describ- 
ing the various personages of the suite of the 
Captietlocsrit Ulloa, introduces mention 
of his distinguished ancestor, Don Estivan 
Gayarré, Royal Comptroller of the Treasury, 
a soldier high in the confidence of the king, 
who had won laurels in the fields of Italy, 
in Piedmont, and in the engagements of Ay- 
pe: and St. André; among the defiles of 

anell; in the trenches of Nice, and on the 
citadels of Villa Franca and Montalban—a 
brave man, a true gentleman and patriot, 
with all the virtaes that adorn the healthy 
and hardy mountaineers of the Pyreneean 
heights. 


We noticed, in our last, the work by Mat- 
thew J. Ward, entitled English Items, but 
are satisfied, from further examination, that 
we did not do it the full jastice it deserves. 
The wor will be before us fur future refer- 
ence. Meanwhile we extract the following 
from an iofluential contemporary, which is 
certainly complimentary to Mr. Ward: 

“ The author of this book is not unknown 
in the literary world, and doubtless he was 
encouraged by the success of the ‘ Letters 
from Three Continents,’ to attempt a more 
circumstantial description of the habits, cus- 
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toms and national characteristics of the Engy 
lish. Mr, Ward is unlike the ordinary sort of 
young men and women who go to Europe to 
complete their education. He has a charac- 
ter and a mind of his own, and he is not daz- 
zled by the hollow pomp and meretricious 
show of Engiisb life. Most of our young 
people go zs sae only to learn to ridicule 
their own country. Of shallow minds and 
easy natnre, they become enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of royalty, aristocracy, aud all sorts of 
social pretension, and affect a supercilious 
contempt for the simplicity of republican 
governn.ent, and for the habits and customs 
of democracy. It is not so with the author, 
as the book before us will attest. The more 
he sees of European life and society the 
more does he admire theinstitutions and cus- 
toms of hisown couutry. He thinks and feels 
like an American, though on English soil. 
A spirit of intense nationality is the charac- 
teristic of his hook. He sees the faults of 
English society in their true proportions, and 
he lashes them with a scourge of scorpions. 
His book is a capital satire on England and 
the English. He seizes upon whatever is 
obnoxious to censure in English character 
and customs, and exposes it to contempt 
with great power of invective and ridicule. 
We like his independent way of thinking, 
and his trenchant sarcasm. But it is not only 
the temper of the book that pleases us; its 
literary merit is admirable. Its terse 
vigorous style indicates a capacity ‘in the © 
writer to become an American classic. If Mr. 
Ward will bnt cultivate and mature bis ta- 
lents, he cannot fail to win eminent distine- 
tion in the literature of his country.” 


We acknowledge the receipt of the fol 
lowing works since the issue of our last :-= . 
1. Hester Somerset; a novel, by N. M. A. 
Hart: Philadelphia. 

Waverley Novels—Ivanhoe, The Abbot, 

The Monastery. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 

My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. 

By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. New-York: 

Harper and Brothers. 

4. History of Europe, from the Fall of Na- 
oleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon 


3. 


in 1852. By Sir A. Alison, Bart. Part 
I., N.S. Harper and Brothers. 
5. Bieak Honse. By Dickens. Part II. 


Harper and Brothers. 

6. Restoration of Monarchy in France, Part 
Ill. By A. de Lamartine. Harper and 
Brothers. 

7. A Hero, and other Tales. Harper and 
Brothers. 

8. Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited 
by Robert Chalmers. In 4 vols.: vol. 4. 
Harper and Brothers. J 

9. Shakspeare and his Times. By M. Gui- 
zot. Harper and Brothers. 

10. Macauley’s Speeches. 2 vols. By Red- 
field, New-York. 
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11. My Consulship, by C. Edwards Lester. 

2 vols. Cornish, Lamport and Co. 

12. Meagher’s Speeches. Redfield: New- 

York. 

These works are sent to us through J. C. 
Morgan and J. M. Steel, of New-Orleans, 
and are works of interest, and many of great 
literary character and reputation. The mere 
titles are all that wecan give now, but here- 
after the works themselves shall be fully ue- 
ticed. 

4. H. Colton, 86 Cedar-street, New-York, 
proposes soon to issue a work entitled, A New 
and Complet2 Statistical and General Ga- 
zetteer of the United States of America, 
founded on and compiled from Official Fede- 
ral and State Returns, and the Census of 
1850. By Richard Swainson Fisher, M.D., 
author of the “ Book of the World;” the 
“ Gazetteer of Maryland; a “Statistical Ac- 
count of America,” etc., etc.; also, literary 
editor of “Colton’s American Atlas,” and 
editor of the “ American Railway Guide.” 


A Practical and Scientific Agricultural and 
Family Journal for the West—The Farm- 
or’s Companion and Horticultaral Gazette. 
Edited by C. Fox and C. Betts. J.C. 
Holmes (Secretary of the State Agiculta- 
ral Society) Horticultural Editor. Linus 
Cone, Corresponding Editor. 

This journal is published in Detroit, Mich. 
on the first or of each month. be — 
sixteen v arge octavo , double col- 
umns, of aan ere and f fine print, band- 
somely illustrated with engravings; together 
with acolored cover,on which the adver- 
tisements are printed. The editors are gen- 
tlemen of education, as well as practical men; 

‘and the work is intended to elucidate not 
only the practice, but also the great princi- 
ples of agriculture, so os -to adapt it to all 
parts of the country. The breeding and 
raising of horses, cattle, sheep, &c., are es- 
pecia Hi attended to; and, besides a depart- 
ment devoted to the ladies, interesting gene- 
ral reading is intreduced, as far as possible. 

All the important agricultural periodicals of 

France and Great Britain are teken and 

studied for whatever may be of use in the 

United States; and, monthly, a careful sum- 

mary of American information is given. 

Price, fifty cents a-year. Specimen num- 

bers forwarded on request. Single subscri 

tions may be sent in postage stamps; bank- 
notes for larger amounts. Direct to Charles 

Betts. Office in the Fireman's Hall, Detroit. 


Our readers will be reminded of the 
Southern Agricultural Convention which is 
to be held in May next, at Montgomery, by 
the references we have made to it on another 
page, and also of the Convention of the South 

West at Memphis,for the first Monday of 


June. We apprebend that other duties will 
prevent our attendance at either, which we 
regret. The purposes of the Memphis Con- 
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vention are said to be the establishemnt of a 
continental depot of cotton, in opposition to 
Liverpool, : 

The direct exportation of cotton by the 
planter—thus doing away with mi men, 
middle warehouses, middle commissivne, 
middle insurances, and all that interminable 
medium which eats up our e and 
concentrates our exports at Liverpool : 

To build up a Southern importing market, 
inZopposition to New-York : 

o establish, through rail-road alliance; 
more sympathy with the great West and 
North-west, socially, commercially, and na- 
tionally : 

To have one or more lines of steamers to 


Europe: 

To indace emigration through southern 
ports to pass to Ae by oe 
tion always open, expeditious, eap; or 
to settle PA our fertile lands : 

To stimulate manufactares and general in- 
dustry. 

To edocate our children at home, to spend 
our wealth at home : 

To aim at commercial and industrial inde 


OUR FUTURE. 


The position which the editor of the Re- 
ho hevoneh eae the Census 
Department at Washington, was assi to 
him without solicitation. In acknowledging 
the honor, he is not unaware of the arduous 
and responsible duties which devolve a 
him, in the performance of which be will be 
cheered by the single purpose of doing well 
for the country, and, in some measure, de- 
serving well of it. Time only can show if 
this aspiration will be realized. 

In reference to the Review, there will be 
no change in its editorial, in which he has 
always had the assistance of able coadjutors ; 
or in the business department, well organ- 
ized as it is, ander experienced and i- 
ble i. The more extended field 
which is opened, will rather enlarge and di- 
versify the interests of this Review; and 
whilst its distinctive character as a suathern 
work is preserved, will make it, in many 
senses, a national one. Already has ite cir- 
culation extended to every state of the Union. 

For every other pu than the business 
of the Review. the address of the editor, until 
December next, will be Washington City. 

Other letters will be addressed simply 
“ De Bow’s Review,” New-Orleans. 

There are snb,offices of the Review in most 
of the large cities, where the work, or the 
Industrial Resources, may be obtained, by 
order; as, for example, at Mobile, of M. 
Boulmet; at Charleston, B. F. De Bow; at 
Richmond, J. W. Randolph; at Washington 
aa Frank Tayior; at New-York, Padney 

Russell; at- Boston, Redding and Co., 
&e. &c. 








